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won't over- 


Thru-Onyx com- run your budget. 
bines fine particles For the beauty of 
of actual marble and P» ^ marble, easier mainte- 
tough vinyl. Plus a pat- nance, and long durability, 
tern that runs the choose Thru - Onyx. 
entire tile. For more information, 

Thru-Onyx is “extra tough"— contact Azrock Industries Inc., 
is highly recommended even for Dept. 422A, P. O. Box 34030, 
heavy traffic commercial jobs. And it San Antonio, TX 78265. 

Durability never looked better in a vinyl composition tile. 
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Covering America's Floors 
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A great 


Investment in 


Hong Kong 


The new headquarters of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, known simply as “the 
Bank" throughout much of Asia, 
rises 47 levels above Des Voeux 
Road, in the neighborhood of Hong 
Kong's Star Ferry terminal, City 
Hall, and local British mili- 
tary headquarters. Opening 
this year, the new building 
is the largest curtainwall 
project ever built—and the 
largest single use of any fluoropolymer coatings 
in history. The coatings: Duranar by PPG. 


Long-term performance— 


all the way to the Bank 


Some 26,000 gallons of Duranar Coatings— 
in fashion grey, onyx grey, and silver metallic 
Duranar XL protect over 4.5 million square 
feet of exterior surface. In the humidity, salt 
air, and urban atmosphere above the Hong 
Kong harbor and 
MM, central business 
district, Duranar^ 
coatings will out- 
perform any other 
finish, including 
I] Architectural Class 
4| I anodized. Meticu- 
| lously applied in 
1 the USS. by the 
curtainwall contractor, Cupples Products 
Division of H.H. Robertson, the finishes are 
warranted against cracking, chipping, peeling, 
chalking, and fading. Even during construction, 
the coating will not whiten or pit when exposed 
to alkali in mortar, concrete, and plaster. 


Architects: Foster Associates Hong Kong 

Structural Engineers: Ove Arup and Partners Hong Kong Ltd. 
Management Contractor: John Lok and Partners d., Hong Kong, 

with George Wimpey International, Ltd., London 

Curtainwall Engineering, Fabrication, and Erection: Cupples Products, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Division of H.H. Robertson Company 


Exceptional security for 
high market visibility 


All told, the new building represents one 

of the greatest investments ever made in 

a corporate headquarters. The exterior, 

including some 2,000 tons of extruded 
aluminum, is secured by Duranar. The 
unique coating system incorporates a 
corrosion-resistant primer, color topcoat 
containing Kynar* 500 fluoropolymer 
resin, and a clear fluoropolymer topcoat 
over the metallic Duranar XL finish. All that 
yields exceptional resistance to chemical attack, 
salt, UV degradation, and weathering, even in 
the face of Hong Kong’s frequent typhoons and 
temperature extremes. 


The wealth of 
experience behind 

an enduring 

investment 

PPG, the world's largest 


industrial coatings company, 
probably has the world's most extensive lab and 
field experience with architectural coatings 
performance. With Duranar^ systems, 

for instance, fully ten years of 

horizontal exposure testing in 
Florida demonstrate total 
film loss of less than 

one per cent. Duranar 

systems have been in 

place and perform- 

ing beautifully for years, 
protecting literally billions of 
square feet of building exteriors 
on every continent. The Bank 
is yet one more example. As 
long as it stands, its Duranar 
Coatings will help keep it 
looking as rich on the outside 
as it is within. 

You can bank on Duranar 
Coatings. For more information, call or write 
PPG Industries, Inc., Coatings and Resins 
Group, Extrusion Coatings, 125 Colfax St., 
Springdale, PA 15144; (412) 274-7900; Toll Free: 
1-800 ALUM EXT; In Canada: 880 Avonhead 
Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada, L5] 2Z5; 
(416) 823-1100. 


*Kynar is a registered trademark of the Pennwalt Corporation 
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Neoparium 


Neoparium. 

Crystallized glass. 

Harder than polished granite. 
Unsurpassed in durability. 
Impeccably detailed, reflective. 
Available flat or curved, 

in sparkling white and five 
consistent colors. 

We think it's the finest 

building surface ever created. 
In a word, perfect. 

In a word. . .Neoparium. 

Now seen in a growing series 
of significant installations 
throughout the U.S.A. 


FS 


Forms + Surfaces Neoparium Division 
Box 5215 Santa Barbara, CA 93150 


(805) 969-7721 
Circle No. 347 


Continuity and Adaptation 


NE of the persistent flaws in our edu- 

cation as architects is the illusion that 

buildings are discrete objects, fixed 
in form and purpose. Most of our profes- 
sional commissions reinforce this illusion 
with clear limitations in scope and time 
frame. Much of what we read also reflects 
this view of buildings as independent, im- 
mutable objects. 

Everyday experience, however, reveals 
that all architecture is subject to cycles of con- 
struction, adaptation, deterioration, and 
demolition or rehabilitation, while the fate 
of each building is clearly tied to that of its 
neighbors. When the editors of P/A devote 
a whole issue, such as this one, to remodeling 
and preservation commissions, we are re- 
minded forcibly that buildings are continu- 
ally changing. So are architects when they 
undertake such projects. 

I was reminded on a recent trip to [taly of 
how effectively long-term evolution can gen- 
erate architectural fabrics that could not be 
planned. (There, in fact, is a fundamental 
obstacle to our understanding: Most design 
professionals hate to acknowledge that un- 
planned events over long periods of time can 
produce superior design.) 

A case in point is the core of Verona, with 
its Roman arena fronting on the Piazza Brà. 
The massive arena— partly destroyed, partly 
rehabilitated—was being used when I was 
there for rock concerts. The throbbing 
sound and gyrating audience—visible from 
the square as a Dionysian frieze around the 
top of the walls—formed a remarkably apt 
match of activity to structure (probably closer 
to the arena’s original uses than its summer 
opera programs). The square below, largely 
ignored in texts but one of the world’s finest 
in my view, is big and loose enough in form 
so that its traditional activities—strolling 
crowds, outdoor dining, conversations under 
the trees—could go on unimpeded by the 


concert. Clearly, some conscious design deci- 
sions went into the present design of this 
piazza—there are some stately public build- 
ings among the structures that enclose it— 
but the space and most of the buildings 
around it seem to respond to evolving pat- 
terns of use, and to fit them as no predeter- 
mined configuration could. 

In Turin, the sequence of piazzas and ar- 
caded streets along the main axis of the Via 
Roma presents an example of conscious, for- 
mal design, but apparently built and rebuilt 
over a period of centuries. The arcaded 
buildings that line the route run the historical 
gamut from a rather low-keyed Rococo of 
the 18th Century to an imposing stretch of 
muscular 1930s Rationalism—all symmetri- 
cally matched across the axis and all some- 
how complementary. A few emphatic 
Baroque landmarks effectively break the 
consistency. 'The city's best shops, cafés, and 
banks are along these arcades, but the density 
of pedestrians seems a bit thin in some 
stretches and the automobiles (made in 
'Turin, after all) seem too numerous. One 
hopes the economic vitality of the Via Roma 
will sustain its urban design form without 
spoiling it. 

Back in Verona, one building complex 
seems to embody beautifully the whole con- 
cept of evolution in buildings. This is the 
Castelvecchio Museum, remodeled in the 
years 1957-1964 by the late Carlo Scarpa 
(P/A, May 1981, pp. 118—123). There are les- 
sons for us all in the way Scarpa worked 
within and subtly modified the agglomera- 
tion of tough old buildings that comprise this 
castle. In countless ways, his forms and de- 
tails reveal the process of physical change 
and comment on it. Yet he introduced many 
handsome elements that could only have 
been designed in this century by this archi- 
tect, and he generated an environment tai- 
lored to both the artworks and their viewers. 


The kind of evolution that 
produces a superior built 
environment can be 
observed in many places, 
but seems very hard to 
achieve in America today. 


Editorial 


Although the specifics of this work are de- 
lightful, it is the intention to interpret process 
that is crucial; that is the source of its archi- 
tectural richness. 

Consider, by comparison, current pro- 
posals to alter museums: Pei's additions to 
the Louvre in Paris (P/A, July 1984, p. 26), 
Graves's for the Whitney in New York (P/A, 
Sept. 1985, p. 25), and Gwathmey/Siegel's for 
the Guggenheim in New York (design made 
public just as we go to press; see next issue). 
I have not studied all of these designs care- 
fully enough to publish a case-by-case evalu- 
ation, but it seems unlikely that any of these 
efforts will produce a whole greater than its 
parts. I do know, however, that they all are 
based on a keen awareness of the chance to 
knit existing and new into a richer whole. 
But I can see that all three, to varying de- 
grees, suffer from the difficulties that even 
our best architects—and our most en- 
lightened clients—have in dealing with incre- 
mental change, in developing architecture 
that transcends the object isolated in space 
and time. a 
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It wont chip. 
flake, peel,leak, 
Warp. rust, pit, 
blister. or 
corrode. 
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What the vinyl in this 
Perma-Shield window wont do, 


18 


It would take a window 
just short of miraculous 
to make a claim like that 
without flinching. But 
because of its unique 
Perma-Shield system, 
our casement window 
can do just that. 

By sheathing the 
wood core with a nearly 
indestructible vinyl, an 
Andersen" Perma- Shield 
casement window has 
the ultimate protection 
against weathering and 
wear. In fact, it never 
needs painting. Ever. 

But this window 
does more than just stay 
good-looking—it stands 
up to just about anything 
that comes its way. 

It'll take the heat 
and cold: An Andersen 
casement window far 
exceeds the industry 
standards for weather- 
tightness. We use a 


The Andersen Perma-Shield 
casement window. Thick, rigid 
vinyl completely surrounds a 


treated wood core, protecting it 
from weathering and wear. The 
wood core provides superior 
insulation—the vinyl remains 
virtually maintenance-free. 


wood core because it's 
one of nature's best 
insulators, double-pane 
insulating glass, and 
specially designed 
weatherstripping to seal 
out drafts and dust. For 
even more energy 
efficiency, it's available 
with High-Performance 
insulating glass. 


almost as impressive 
as what it will do 


It'll take the wind 
and rain: An Andersen 
Perma-Shield casement 
window's welded corners 
add strength and further 
protect the wood core 
against weathering. 

Best of all, what 
this window will do is 
provide you with an 
energy efficient, low- 
maintenance window 
that lasts, and lasts. 
Beautifully. 

The Andersen 
Perma-Shield casement 
window. Miraculous? 
Almost. When it installs 
itself, we'll call it a 
miracle. 

For more infor- 
mation on the full line 
of Andersen Perma- 
Shield windows and 
gliding patio doors, see 
Sweet's File 8.16/An., or 
contact your Andersen 
distributor or dealer. 


Anderseri Windoralls EA 


Anders CORPORATION | | BAYPORT, wal 55003 lis E 


85134 Copyright © 1985 Andersen Corp.. Bayport, MN 
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Gretchen's Bench." 


Gretchen likes to sit and dream. 


LANDSCAPE FORMS 
431 Lawndale Avenue 
Kalamazoo, MI 49001 

616/381-0396 
800/521-2546 
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Views 


Whitney Addition: The next episode? 
I read with much interest your commentary 
concerning the Whitney Museum (P/A, Sept. 
1985, p. 25). It is understandable that the 
proposed addition would excite the natives 
of the Big Apple. Whether one embraces the 
existing Breuer design or not, one has to 
admit it is a landmark. I believe the proposed 
addition is just another example of one archi- 
tect running roughshod over the architec- 
ture of another. The Johnny Come Lately 
always assumes he is more enlightened. 
Perhaps in this case blame should be also 
placed on the Whitney director and staff. 
They have now decided that open space for 
art exhibitions does not work. Perhaps in an- 
other twenty years they will flip-flop and the 
next addition will be executed by taking this 
mess (as per P/A photos) and putting it all in 
a neat glass box. 
Bob Dial 
Caldwell R. Dial, Jr., Architect 
Columbia, S.C. 


" ANNOY > 


Project: The Overlook Building 
Las Colinas, Texas 
Tramell Crow Residential Companies 


Product: PAC-CLAD Panels 

Profile: 12" O.C. Snap-on Standing Seam 

Finish: 24 gauge Galvanized PAC-CLAD 
Slate Gray 

Owner: Chasewood Company 

General Contractor: The Chaser Company 


m 
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Cover photo credit correction 

'The cover photograph for the P/A October 
issue was incorrectly credited. It is the work 
of Barbara Karant of Karant & Associates. 


America painting credit 

Murals in the America restaurant (P/A, Sept. 
issue, pp. 147—150) were painted by a com- 
pany named SLAJ, of New York. 


galvanized steel. 


Let us know 6-8 weeks 


Moving 2 in advance so you won't 


miss any copies of P/A. 


AFFIX LABEL HERE 


New address: 
Name 

Title 
Company 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


Type of firm 


Mail to: 

Subscription Services 
Progressive Architecture 
P.0. Box 95759 
Cleveland, OH 44101 


C-CLAD 


prefinished galvanized 
steel and aluminum 


PAC-CLAD is a full Kynar 500® product available 
from stock in 9 colors on aluminum and G-90 


For more information regarding the entire 
Petersen product line, please refer to Sweet's 
Catalog File #7.2/Pe and 7.3b/Pet, or 

contact us at 1-800-PAC-CLAD. 


Petersen Aluminum Corporation 


955 Estes Ave. - Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 + 1-312-228-7150 
1-800-PAC-CLAD ; In Illinois 1-800-942-8203 
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CRAFTED 
WITH PRIDE 
INUSA 


ith the advent of 

Du Pont certified ANTRON 
PRECEDENT; commercial 
carpets enter a new age. Take 
on a luxurious dimension. And 
lead brilliantly longer lives. 

ANTRON PRECEDENT 
virtually doubles the life span 
of commercial carpets. And 


the quality of that life is far 
superior to any other. ANTRON 
PRECEDENT carpets have 

a rich beauty that defies heavy 
traffic. Their resistance to 

soil and stain is unrivaled. 

Their texture retention is unsur- 
passed. They’re carpets that 
look newer longer and 


reduce maintenance cost. 

It’s a performance that’s light 
years ahead of other carpets, 
and only Du Pont could create 
it. What goes into ANTRON 
PRECEDENT is revolutionary 
fiber engineering, TEFLON® 
Low Surface Energy technology 
and stringent construction 


DuPont introduces Antron Precedent” 
with performance that will eclipse all other carpets. 


standards. And what It's your assurance that 

comes out is a carpet it's met the toughest 

system that's so ad- specifications in the 

vanced it commands a business. Those of 

Du Pont certification mark. Du Pont for ANTRON 
So when you demand the PRECEDENT. 

ultimate in performance and Call today for more informa- 

style, specify a carpet that's tion and a list of quality licensed 

backed with the quality “Q”. mills. (800) 448-9835. New certi- 


fied ANTRON PRECEDENT... 


only from Du Pont. It's nothing 
short of out of this world. 


PEG US Par TM OFF 
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INTRODUCING THE DIGITIZING 


instrument 


instrument 


ouston Instrument offers you 

the ultimate match between high 
performance and low price with our 
new TRUE GRID Digitizers. These 
flexible and intelligent digitizers are 
designed to offer system builders a 
versatile collection of powerful, pro- 
ductive, graphics input tools. 

Whether you need a digitizer for 
cursor control or to complement a 
computer-aided design configuration, 
these new products give you all the 
graphics features you need to match 
your particular application. 

If you want a compact digitizer for 
menu picking or cursor control, we 
offer our TRUE GRID 1000 Series tab- 
lets with active areas ranging in size 


TRUE GRID is a trademark of Houston Instrument. 


instrument 


from 5 X 5 inches to 11X 17 inches. 
These tablets feature a resolution of 
.005 inch, a built-in RS-232-C compat- 
ible interface, and a choice of a stylus, 
one-button cursor, or four-button cursor. 
For mechanical, electrical, mapping, 


architectural, and surveying applications, 


we've designed the TRUE GRID 8000 
Series digitizers with active areas rang- 
ing in size from 11 X 11 inches to 24x 36 
inches. Featuring a high resolution of 
.001 inch and built-in RS-232-C compat- 
ible interface, these precision digitizers 
can be used with either of our new three- 
button or 16-button cursors. 

All of our TRUE GRID Digitizers 
are easy to configure, durable, and so 
reliable we can offer you a one-year 


Circle No. 352 


warranty plan. You'll also find that these 
sleek, wedge-shaped digitizers will 

fit into any environment . . . or system 
configuration. 

At Houston Instrument, we’ re con- 
fident our TRUE GRID Digitizers are 
the natural choice for high-performance 
graphics communication. For more 
information, write us at 8500 Cameron 
Road, Austin, Texas 78753 or call us 
at 1-800-531-5205. (In Texas, please 
phone 512-835-0900.) Houston Instru- 
ment products are designed, marketed, 
and manufactured in Austin, Texas. 


houston 
instrument 


Visit us at Comdex, booth #H8732 


PROGRESSIVE ÁRCHITECTURE'"S 


International 


Furniture. 
Competition 


WINNING PROJECTS TO 


BE DISPLAYED AT MAJOR 


INDUSTRY EVENTS 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
announces the sixth annual com- 
petition recognizing outstanding 
furniture and lighting design 
proposals, not yet being mar- 
keted by any manufacturer as 

of entry deadline, January 16, 
1986. The competition is 
intended to give the design 
professions a forum to express 
ideas about the next generation 
of furniture design, at a timc 
when architects and designers 
are increasingly custom-design- 
ing furniture for their projects 
and manufacturers are increas- 
ingly open to fresh ideas. The 
competition is specifically aimed 
at furniture intended for use, 
but the design need not be con- 
strained by existing production 
or marketing practices. Entries 
may be based on either fabri- 
cated pieces or project drawings. 
Designers are encouraged to 
consider the aesthetic and ideo- 
logical implications for furniture 
design implied by the current 
concerns within architecture and 
other design disciplines. 


WINNING PROJECTS 

will be published in the May 
1986 P/A and they will be dis- 
plaved at major industry events 
during the year. Winners will be 
honored in New York City at an 
awards ceremony in early March 
attended by press, designers, 
and industry manufacturers. 


In addition to the exposure 
afforded the submissions, the 
competition will encourage fur- 
ther discourse between the 
entrants and respected furniture 
producers. Any ongoing discus- 
sions will, of course, be up to the 
individual designers and manu- 
facturers, but benefit to both is 
anticipated. 


SUBMISSIONS 

are invited in all categories 
including chairs, seating systems 
sofas, tables, desks, work sta- 
tions, storage systems, lighting, 
beds, and miscellaneous furni- 
ture pieces. 


THE JURY FOR THIS 
COMPETITION 

Ralph Caplan, New York, author, 
editor, critic. 

Paul Haigh, principal, Haigh 
Space Ltd., New York, architect 
and furniture designer. 

Perry A. King, principal, King 
Miranda Associates, Milan, Italy, 
industrial, furniture, lighting, 
and interior designer. 

Margaret McCurry, principal, 
Tigerman Fugman McCurry 
Ltd. Architects, Chicago, III., 
architect, interior and furniture 
designer. 

William Stumpf, principal, 
William Stumpf + Associates, 
Minneapolis, MN, industrial 
and furniture designer. 


JUDGING 

will take place in New York City 
during the month of February. 
Designations of first award, 
award, and citation may be made 
by the invited jury, based on 
overall excellence and advances 
in the art. 


[Turn page for rules and entry forms] 


SIXTH ANNUAL COMPETITION 


DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION 


JANUARY 16, 1986 
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Entry form 


International Furniture Competition 


Please fill out all parts and submit, intact, with each entry (see paragraph 11 of instructions). 
Use typewriter, please. Copies of this form may be used. 


ENTRANT: 
ADDRESS: 


ENTRANT PHONE NUMBER (day): 
(evening): 


CATEGORY: 


FURNITURE COMPETITION 
Progressive Architecture 

P.O. Box 1361, 600 Summer Street, 
Stamford, CT 06904 


(Receipt) 


Your submission has been received and assigned number: 


ENTRANT: 
ADDRESS: 


ELIGIBILITY 

1 Architects, interior designers, 
industrial designers, and design 
students from all countries may 
enter one or more submissions. 
2 Design must be original. If 
found to be substantially identi- 
cal to any existing product 
design, entry will receive no 
recognition. 

3 Designer may be under con- 
tract to or in negotiation with a 
manufacturer for this design, 
but design must not be available 
in the marketplace as of entry 
deadline. 


PUBLICATION AGREEMENT 

4 If the submission should win, 
the entrant agrees to make avail- 
able further information, 
original drawings or model pho- 
tographs as necessary, for publi- 
cation in the May 1986 P/A and 
exhibition at major industry 
events. 

5 P/A retains the rights to first 
publication of winning designs 
and exhibition of all entries. 


Designer retains rights to design. 


6 P/A assumes no obligation for 
designer's rights. Concerned 
designers are advised to docu- 
ment their work (date and 
authorship) and seek counsel on 
pertinent copyright and patent 
protections. 
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SUBMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

7 Submissions will not be 
returned under any circumstan- 
ces. Do not use original drawings 
or transparencies unless they are 
sent with the understanding that 
they will not be returned. P/A 
will not accept submissions with 
outstanding custom duties or 
postal charges. 

8 Drawing(s) and/or model 
photo(s) of the design should be 
mounted on one side only of one 
20"x 30" foamcore board pre- 
sented horizontally. Any entry 
not following this format will be 
disqualified. 

9 There are no limits to the num- 
ber of illustrations mounted on 
the board, but all must be visible 
at once (no overlays to fold 
back). No actual models will be 
accepted. Only one design per 
board. 

10 Each submission must include 
a 5"x 7" index card mounted on 
the front side of the board with 
the following information typed 
on it: intended dimensions of 
the piece of furniture, color(s), 
materials, components, brief 
description of important fea- 
tures, design assumptions, and 
intentions. This information 

is to be presented in English. 


ENTRANT: 
ADDRESS: 


DESIGNER(S) RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS SUBMISSION 


(identify individual roles if appropriate): 


I confirm that the attached entry meets eligibility requirements (paragraph 1-3) 
and that stipulations of publication agreement (paragraphs 4-6) will be met. 
I verify that the submission is entirely the work of those listed on this form 


(or an attached list as necessary). 


SIGNATURE 
NAME (typed) 


11 Each submission must be 
accompanied by an entry form, 
to be found on this page. Repro- 
ductions of this form are accept- 
able. All sections must be filled 
out (by typewriter, please). 
Insert entire form into unsealed 
envelope taped to the back of the 
submission board. P/A will seal 
stub of entry form in envelope 
before judging. 

12 For purposes of jury proce- 
dures only, projects are to be 
assigned by the entrant to a cate- 
gory on the entry form. Please 
identify each entry as one of the 
following: Chair, Seating Sys- 
tem, Sofa, Table, Desk, Work 
Station, Storage System, Light- 
ing, Bed. If necessary, the cate- 
gory "Miscellaneous" may be 
designated. 

13 Entry fee of $35 must accom- 
pany each submission, inserted 
into unsealed envelope contain- 
ing entry form (see 11 above). 
Make check or money order (no 
cash) payable to Progressive 
Architecture. 


14 To maintain anonymity, no 
identification of the entrant may 
appear on any part of the sub- 
mission, except on entry form. 
Designer should attach list of 
collaborators to be credited if 
necessary. 

15 Packages can contain more 
than one entry; total number of 
boards must be indicated on 
front of package. 

16 Deadline for sending entries 
is January 16, 1986. First class 
mail or other prompt methods 
of delivery are acceptable. 
Entries must show postmark 

or other evidence of being en 
route by midnight, January 16. 
Hand-delivered entries must be 
received at street address shown 
here by 5 p.m., January 16. 


ADDRESS ENTRIES TO: 
International Furniture Competition 
Progressive Architecture 

600 Summer Street 

P.O. Box 1361 

Stamford, CT 06904 
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"Absolutely 


up to the minute.., a visually 


sumptuous work... 
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65.00 value 


—Paul Goldberger 


New York Times Book Review 


Charles Jencks' magnificent 
volume Architecture Today is: 


* Outsized, 111” x 1112” format 


e 550 lush illustrations—including 
184 full-color plates 


e A “Who's Who” of contempor- 
ary architecture—from Alvar 
Aalto to Louis I. Kahn to Aldo 
Van Eyck. 


Take ARCHITECTURE TODAY 


for only 29 when you join the 
ARCHITECTS & PLANNERS BOOK SERVICE. 


You simply agree to buy 3 more books—at handsome discounts—within the next 12 months. 


ARCHITECTURE TODAY is a stunning presenta- 
tion of the world's most dynamic and diverse recent 
architecture. The 550 dazzling illustrations 184 
in full color—and thought-provoking text by 
Charles Jencks, the prolific writer and polemicist 
for what has come to be known as Post-Modern- 
ism, combine to produce a definitive catalog of the 
most important architecture of the last decade 
from around the world. 

Professional and layman alike will be dazzled by 
the exciting and controversial designs of New York 


City’s AT&T Building and Japan's Fujimi Country 
Club in Oita. Further projects covered include: the 
Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris (Piano and 
Rogers), the Fast Building of the National Gallery 
in Washington, D.C. (I. M. Pei), and the Portland 
Public Service Building in Oregon (Michael 
Graves). 


ARCHITECTURE TODAY is truly a glimpse into 
our future homes and cities as they're being built 
around us today. Publisher's Price: $65.00. 


The Architects & Planners Book Service's exciting selection of 
books will keep you informed about all the issues and latest 
trends in architecture—interior design, urban planning, land- 
scape architecture, and graphic design. It's the only book club 
that brings you books you must have to keep up-to-date. 
Covering everything from new designs to planning methods 
and policies, from energy conservation to government regula- 
tions, from building materials to housing. What's been done in 
the past, what's relevant today, and what the trends are for 
E AM at find it all in the Architects & Planners Book 
ervice. 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS * In addition to getting Architec- 
ture Today for only $3.95, when you join, you Keep saving 
substantially on the books you buy. * Also, you will immediatel 
become eligible to participate in our Bonus Book Plan, wit! 
savings up to 7096 off the publishers' prices. * At 3-4 week 
intervals (16 times per den you will receive the Architects & 
Planners Book Service News describing the coming Main 
Selection and Alternate Selections, together with a dated reply 
card. If you want the Main Selection, do nothing and it will be 
sent to you automatically. If you prefer another selection, or no 
book at all, simply indicate your choice on the card, and return 
it by the date specified. * You will have at least 10 days to decide. 
If, because ef late mail delivery of the News, you should receive 
a book you do not want, we guarantee return postage. 


If reply card has been removed, please write to: Architects & 
Planners Book Service, Dept. 8-BF8-34384, Riverside, N.J. 
08075 to obtain membership information and an application. 
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MARVIN LETS YOU 


REPRODUCE THE 
ORIGINAL WINDOWS. 


NOT MERELY 
REPLACE THEM. 


Since these Victorian townhouses 


were constructed in the 
late 1800's, windows have 


undergone a lot of changes. Not 


all of them for the better. 

Many manufacturers have 
substituted snap-in plastic grids 
for authentic divided lites. And 
many of the ornate, old styles 
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have been abandoned for 
simpler, more easily mass 
produced windows. 


IN SOME WAYS, MARVIN 
WINDOWS ARE 100 YEARS 
BEHIND THE TIMES. 


Marvin is the only major brand 
that can offer you exact, yet 


affordable, reproductions of an 
old building’s original windows, 
so its historical value can 

be preserved. 

That’s why Marvin Windows 
were chosen for this renovation 
project at George Washington 
University in Washington, D.C. 

Marvin offers over 2,000 


standard shapes and sizes. And 
we're adding to that number 
all of the time. 

We not only offer authentic 
divided lites, we offer extra wide 
jambs, round tops and other 
special shapes. 

We even offer replacement 
sash for old double-hung 
windows. They let you keep the 
original frame and trim to 


help reduce renovation costs. 


WE STILL MAKE 'EM LIKE 
WE USED TO. 


The frame, sash, and casing are 


made of fine-grained Ponderosa 
pine, still the best insulator of all 
the window materials. And the 
most beautiful. 

All exterior wood is deep- 
treated to protect against rot 
and decay. The hardware and 
weatherstripping are the best 
available. And the components 


are carefully assembled by hand. 


OUR PRICES ARE ALSO 
BEHIND THE TIMES. 


In an age of standardization and 


cookie cutter, mass production 
techniques, Marvin Windows are 
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Builder: George Hyman Const. Architects: John Carl Warnecke & Assoc. and Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 


virtually in a class by themselves. 
But their prices aren't. 

Despite all of their advantages, 
Marvin Windows cost no more 
than other well-known brands. 

You get made-to-order 
windows at ready-made prices. 


OUR DELIVERIES ARE NEVER 
BEHIND TIMES. 


Even though our windows are 
made to order, we can deliver 
most shapes and sizes within 
two weeks of the time we 
receive your order. 

So, if you're operating on a 
tight schedule, it should be com- 
forting to know that we can, too. 
For more information, consult 
Sweet's General Bldg. File No. 
8.16 MAR. Or for a free catalog, 
write Marvin Windows, Warroad, 
MN 56763 or call 1-800-346- 
5128 toll-free. In Minnesota, call 
1-800-552-1167. 
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The ultimate soffit to 
enhance today's clean, 


contemporary designs. 
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P/A News Report 


National Building 
Museum Opens 


Why should an organization that has existed 
for five years, housed in a building that has 
stood for nearly a century, be holding an 
opening only now? Because, at last, the Na- 
tional Building Museum in Washington, 
D. C., is ready . . . sort of. The first substantial 
preservation work on the quirky neo-Italian- 
renaissance-pallazzo known as the Pension 
Building, designed in 1881 by Montgomery 
C. Meigs and occupied in 1887 by the now- 
defunct U.S. Pension Bureau, is finally com- 
pleted, and the Museum has unveiled its first 
major show. 

The opening honors remarkable feats, 
considering the odds against this ambitious 
undertaking. The building, all 15,500,000 
bricks of it, presents a challenging and ex- 
pensive preservation job, funded to date in 
fits and starts by the federal government. 
Funds sufficient to complete the restoration 
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did not appear in the administration's budget 
until this year. Thus far, work has been car- 
ried out on the roof, some of the exterior, 
several notable rooms and galleries, and a 
portion of the astonishing Great Hall, the 


site, before the structure was completed, of 


the 1885 Inaugural Ball, and of inaugural 
balls ever since. 

"Building Our National Image: Architec- 
tural Drawings for the American Democ- 
racy," several years in the making, is the prin- 
cipal opening show, one of four that will be 
on display through December. This exhibit 
and its accompanying book, both supported 
by United Technologies Corporation, pre- 
sents over 80 never before displayed draw- 
ings of federal buildings constructed around 
the country between the late 18th and early 
20th Century. 

Bates Lowry, director of the museum since 
its inception, was elated on the eve of the 
planned late-October opening, remarking 
that the event signals real progress in the life 
of the museum. Yet other well-established 


High Styles at the Whitney 
PCI Awards 


Preservation News 


Perspectives: La Villette 


Calendar 


museums with less unusual programs are 
now seeing traditional sources of funds 
evaporate. The National Building Museum, 
despite an impressive record of private dona- 
tions and unwavering Congressional sup- 
port, has great cause for concern about its 
future. For the moment, however, all atten- 
tion is turned toward celebrating this tangi- 
ble and welcome step forward. 

Thomas Vonier a 


Top: The new National Building Museum in the former 
Pension Building; above center: the Grand Hall, 
inaugurated by Grover Cleveland; above left: Wil- 
loughby J. Edbrooke, Post Office in Fargo, North 
Dakota, 1893; above right: Thomas U. Walter, design 
for the Senate Chamber in the U.S. Capitol, 1855. 
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Pencil points 


Westway is dead. Last-minute lob- 
bying could not save the billion dollar 
highway and redevelopment project 
planned for the west side of Manhat- 
tan. City and state officials, faced 
with a fish problem that would not go 
away (P/A, Sept. 1985, p. 24) and 
other obstacles, decided to trade in the 
Westway funds for general transit 
aid. New York officials also blame 
their counterparts from New Jersey 
for indulging in a bit of "New York 
bashing" that turned Congress 
against the project after ten years of 
support. 


Charles Moore's Hood Museum at 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
N.H., designed with Centerbrook, 
opened in late September. The rather 
casual assemblage of nine galleries 
and 200-seat auditorium fills left- 
over space between the Romanesque 
revival Wilson Hall and contempo- 
rary Hopkins Center, designed by 
Wallace K. Harrison in his Lincoln 
Center phase. 


The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York has announced yet another 
accretion—er, addition—on Central 
Park. The $35 million wing, which 
will house European sculpture and 
decorative arts, is to be designed by 
Kevin Roche to mirror his own Amer- 
ican Wing with a second garden 
court. 


The Whitney Museum's planned 
expansion controversy continues. An 
Ad Hoc Committee of architects and 
artists has sent a petition to the Mu- 
seum's Board of Trustees urging 
them to abandon Michael Graves's 
design for an addition to Marcel 
Breuer's 1966 Manhattan original 
(PIA, Sept. 1985, p. 25). “The ex- 
pansion,” they write, “would totally 
destroy the architectural integrity of 
the original building. . .. the Whitney 
appears willing to allow the destruc- 
tion of a world-renowned work of 
architecture.... Signers include 
critics Stanley Abercrombie, Dore 
Ashton, Peter Blake, and Bob 
Campbell; architects Edward Lar- 
rabee Barnes, Peter and Serge Cher- 
mayeff, Robert Gatje, Romaldo Giur- 
gola, and John Johansen; and artists 
Isamu Noguchi, Robert Motherwell, 


Julian Schnabel, and Saul Stein- 


berg. Neither the Whitney nor archi- 
tect Graves had issued a response by 
publication. The scheme is on view at 
the Whitney through Nov. 24. 


The St. Paul Riverfront Commis- 
sion has hired a three-firm team to 
study the city's riverfront develop- 
ment potential. Bennett, Ringrose & 
Wolsfeld (BRW), Minneapolis; 
[Continued on page 30] 
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Top, left to right: Philip Johnson and Richard Kelly, 


floor lamp, 1949; Frank Gehry, Easy Edges High Chair, 


1972; Bruce Tomb, granite cooktop, 1984; Charles and 
Ray Eames, side chair, 1949; William Purcell and 
George Grant Elmslie, floor lamp, 1913. Above: 
Frederick Kiesler, nested coffee tables, 1938, and 
William Lansing Plumb, Volks armchair, 1970. Below: 
George Washington Maher, fireplace surround, 1901. 


] Baxter Smith 


Jack Ross 


High Style 
Estate Sale 


The exhibition “High Styles: 20th Century 
American Design,” at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art in New York through Feb- 
ruary 1986, is the Whitney’s first foray into 
American decorative arts. Billed as a com- 
prehensive survey,” the “first” such to focus 
exclusively on American achievements, the 
show is comprehensive in a chronological 
sense only, and even that chronology has 
been manipulated, broken down into con- 
venient 15-year segments that don’t always 
coincide with developments in technology 
and taste. 

The six curators (five guests and one staff) 
provide a total of 300 personal selections 
from their respective periods. The six—dec- 
orative arts consultant David Hanks (1900— 
1915), architectural historian David Gebhard 
(1915-1930), art history professor Rosema- 
rie Haag Bletter (1930-1945), architectural 
historican Esther McCoy (1945-1960), 
House & Garden editor Martin Filler 
(1960-1975), and Whitney associate curator 
Lisa Phillips (1975-1985) who conceived and 
also shepherded the show—seem to have 
consulted with one another infrequently if 
at all. Their divergent intentions come clear 
in the catalog, where David Gebhard is free 
to pursue a nonvisual history of popular cul- 
ture in the 1920s and Martin Filler to indulge 
in a personal reminiscence of the 1960s, com- 
plete with that cliché, “you really had to be 
there." 

But the exhibition itself suffers from an 
absence of explanation. The introductory 
board, rather than explaining the special 
structure of the show, offers trite—or worse, 
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Andrew Craig 


misleading—aphorisms about style. Style, we 
are told, is a “mark of distinction . . . (it) 
suggests intelligence, talent, originality, and 
glamour. Consequently style is now re- 
lentlessly pursued and promoted." The 
boards introducing each section are too brief 
to be really informative; short of space, the 
curators resort to sweeping generalities of 
cause and effect. The objects, of course, can 
be enjoyed in their own right—and many are 
both exceptional and beautiful—but the cri- 
teria for selection vary radically from sec- 
tion to section, lending the show the uneven 
appearance of an estate sale. 

The best sections of the show—curated by 
Bletter, McCoy and Filler, have some inter- 
nal cohesion, the result no doubt of self-im- 
posed limitations. McCoy’s alone seems really 
stuffed to the gills; while other sections—par- 
ticularly Gebhard’s, which substitutes en- 
larged Xerox reproductions for some 
items—seem strangely sparse. 

Although the catalog relies heavily on 
period photographs from popular maga- 
zines that depict full rooms and environ- 
ments, the show itself offers no such context, 
but is exclusively object-oriented. Robert 
Venturi's mazelike installation frames furni- 
ture best, on low platforms that approximate 
“real” placement. Smaller decorative objects, 
particularly those illustrating Art Nouveau 
or Arts and Crafts, fare less well, set in glass 
cases that permit limited frontal views, with 
no mirrors for back and sides. But even Ven- 
turi’s consistent installation cannot keep the 
show from fragmenting. We can’t quite tell 
from the objects alone if this is a show about 
popular culture, as the first two sections 
suggest, or about high design, as the last four 
imply. And the title “High Styles” is a coy 
dodge. Daralice D. Boles " 


Jane Holtz Kay 
Joins P/A 


With this issue, architecture critic Jane Holtz 
Kay joins P/A as correspondent for the Bos- 
ton area. Kay has served as architecture critic 
for The Christian Science Monitor, The Nation, 
and The Boston Globe. She has contributed ar- 
ticles to the former AJA Journal, Columbia 
Journalism Review, Landscape Architecture, The 
New York Times, Smithsonian, and many other 
publications. Author of Lost Boston, Kay is 
now completing Preserving New England 
(Pantheon/National Trust) for spring re- 
lease. L| 


Harvard's Salute(?) 
to Walter Gropius 


"We cannot go on indefinitely reviving reviv- 
als," Walter Gropius wrote in “Archaeology 
or Architecture." This foresighted comment 
suggests that the time has come for a cool- 
headed resighting (or hindsighting) of the 
work of this archetypal Modernist. For better 
or worse, however, the exhibition of 150 pho- 
tographs, drawings, and models drawn from 
the Gropius Archive at Harvard University's 
Busch-Reisinger Museum and shown there 
through November 10 will generate as much 
heat as it sheds light on such appraisals. 

Visually, the show is stunning. The exten- 
sive drawings, as varied as the generation 
they span and as mixed in their authorship 
as the projects they display, show the richness 
of the Archive's collection of 5000 works. 
The graphics are splendid in both quality 
and condition. The show skips Gropius's 
sojourn in England and does not highlight 
the classic oeuvre, but concentrates almost 
exclusively on Gropius's pre-American work, 
the Archive's forte, with 66 selections from 
the wonderful 1912 Fagus Factory (with 
Adolf Meyer) and the 1927 Total Theater 
project to the many housing projects of that 
period. 

Captions and commentary, however, turn 
the exhibition into a critical biography. Ger- 
man architectural historian Winfried Ner- 
dinger, head of the architectural collection 
at the Technical University of Munich, has 
virtually rained on his Gropius parade with 
pages of commentary pinned to the walls. 
"Gossipy, opinionated putdowns," says a 
partner at TAC, The Architects’ Collabora- 
tive, which Gropius founded in 1945. "Why 
invite a guest to dinner only to insult him?" 
asks another member of the 280-person firm. 
“To counterbalance the myth of Gropius," 
responds curator Peter Nisbet. Such counter- 
vailing criticism not only repeats staple at- 
tacks on the failure of Modernism to provide 
social housing, but also excoriates Gropius's 
design ability, his capacity to get work, and 
"his unembarrassed use of the team-work 
slogan to appropriate projects by others to 
himself." Tom Wolfe was no more relentless. 

Although the exhibitors have turned their 
self-proclaimed "chance to wag the scholarly 
finger" into an ax-wielding occasion, they can 
still be credited with supplying a striking and 


x 


stimulating retrospective. If the work has re- 
ceded in the dimness of a half century, it has 
not faded in its import, nor, on the evidence 
of many of these drawings, in its visual im- 
pact The exhibition will travel to the 
Bauhaus Archive in Berlin, and is accom- 
panied by an illustrated catalog. 

Jane Holtz Kay a 


Gropius with Adolf Meyer: Chicago Tribune project, 
1922, below; Werkbund Model Factory, Cologne, 1914, 
middle; Sommerfeld residence, Berlin, 1921, bottom. 
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Sometimes can 
be hard. on you. 


Everywhere you turn today, someone wants to sell you their 
“own” particular brand of low-emissivity glass. That's good. 


What's bad is that many of these companies are selling 
low-emissivity glass that has been manufactured using the 
“sputter” method. This method produces a "soft" coat 
low-emissivity glass. 
"Soft" coat means that the reflective coating on the glass 
has a limited shelf life. If this isn't bad enough all by itself, 
it also means that the glass is very susceptible to damage 
while being assembled. 
This damage, which can happen 
during normal handling, may not 
be apparent when it occurs. In 
fact, it may not show up for 
months; like not until the 
window has been installed in 
your customer's home or 
commercial building. 


This won't happen with 
Weather Shield's “hard” 
coat Low-E. 


Weather Shield's Low-E 
glass is manufactured 
using the pyrolytic method. 

This means the reflective coating is applied directly to 
the ribbon of glass as it leaves the furnace. This 

V produces a “hard” coat low-emissivity glass that has an 
a N unlimited shelf life and will not be damaged by normal 
^ handling during assembly. 

Don't take a chance on using a "soft" coat low- 
emissivity glass. Do it the “hard” way with Weather 
Shield's “hard” coat Low-E. You'll be glad you did. 


All Weather Protection - Always! 


"Better Ideas in Wood Windows 


WEATHER SHIELD MFG. INC. 
P.O. Box 309, Medford, WI 54451 
(715) 748-2100 
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PROTECTIVE GLAZED 
Low Emissivity Glass 


Broward County Library 


The 1985 
PCI Awards 


The 1985 Prestressed Concrete Institute 
Awards program recognizes nine buildings 
and three bridges for excellence in design 
using architectural precast concrete or pre- 
cast prestressed concrete. AIA President R. 
Bruce Patty (jury chairman), Brian Eldred, 
president of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada; bridge engineer Wayne Hen- 
neberger of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment; Richard W. Karn, president, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers; and architect 
Gerald Horn, Holabird & Root, Chicago, 
based their selections on aesthetic expres- 
sion, function, and economy. 

The twelve winners are: Denver Tech- 
nological Center Parking Garage, Engle- 
wood, Colo. (C.W. Fentress & Associates, 
Denver, architect; KKBNA, Wheat Ridge, 
Colo., engineer); Broward County Main Li- 


Steven Brooke 


Es] 


Whitehead Institute 


brary, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. (Gatje Papa- 
christou Smith, New York, and Miller & 
Meier & Associates, Fort Lauderdale, archi- 
tects; Weidlinger Associates, engineer); 
Whitehead Biomedical Research Institute, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Goody, Clancy & Associ- 
ates, Boston, Mass., architect; Zaldastani As- 
sociates, Boston, engineer); Angelus Plaza 
Elderly Housing, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Dworsky Associates, Los Angeles, architect; 
John A. Martin & Associates, engineer); 
Montreal Convention Center, Montreal, 
Quebec (Victor Prus, LeMoyne & Associates, 
Labelle, Marchand Geoffroy, and Hebert & 
Lalonde, Montreal, joint venture architects; 
Martinau, Vallee et Deslauiers, Mercier, 
Montreal, engineers); IBM Field Engineer- 
ing & Training Center, Atlanta, Ga. (Cooper 
Carry & Associates, Atlanta, architect; Ben- 
nett & Pless, Atlanta, engineer); Robert L. 
Millender Center, Detroit, Mich. (The 
Ehrenkrantz Group, New York, architect; 
Ohlin & Higgins, Akron, Ohio, with Williams 


Steve Rosenthal 


40th St. Substation 


All Hail Boreas 


As legend has it, in St. Paul at least, Boreas, 
King of the Winds, holds a festival each Feb- 
ruary in that winter wonderland of a city. 
During the Winter Carnival, merriment 
reigns, and an Ice Palace rises to house 
Boreas and his celebrants. 1986 is the centen- 
nial year of the St. Paul Winter Carnival, and 
to ensure a properly festive commemoration 
of the event, the Winter Carnival Association 
and the St. Paul chapter of the Minnesota 
AIA held a contest to design a centennial ice 
palace. 

The winning design by Ellerbe Associates, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, is an elaborate interpre- 
tation of the Boreas legend, with 150-foot- 
tall spires (the tallest Ice Palace ever) shaped 
like inverted icicles; an Enchanted Grove in- 
habited by Starlight and Dawn, parents of 
the four winds; special chambers within the 
palace where the winds reside; and toboggan 
runs and skating rinks, where the joyous 
spirit of Winter Carnival can find active ex- 
pression. Joanna Wissinger a 


East Huntington Bridge 


Ice Palace for St. Paul. 


IBM Center 


& Hach, Cleveland, Ohio, engineer); Trans- 
Alta Utilities Corporation, Calgary, Alberta 
(J.H. Cook, Calgary, architect and engineer); 
Marta Rapid Transit Bridges, Atlanta, Ga. 
(Figg and Muller, Tallahassee, Fla., en- 
gineer); East Huntington Bridge over the 
Ohio River between Huntington, W.Va., and 
Proctorville, Ohio (Arvid Grant & Associates, 
Olympia, Wash., engineer); Consolidated 
Edison 40th St. Substation, New York (Beyer 
Blinder Belle, New York, architect; Consoli- 
dated Edison, New York, engineer); S-1369/ 
Watauga River, Washington County, Ten- 
nessee (Tennessee Department of Transpor- 
tation, Division of Structures, engineer). & 


Angelus Plaza Elderly Housing 


Ice Palace: Construction phases 
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Reflective Glass 


Power to totally overshadow conventional reflective solutions. 


LOF Glass introduces 

ECLIPSE reflective glass, the 
pyrolytically-coated float that 
leaves traditional alternatives 
fading completely from sight. 


ECLIPSE reflective is a 
dramatic new alternative for 
the building designer's pal- 
ette, combining high reflec- 
tivity with excellent daylight 
transmission. Exteriors take 
on a striking yet subdued 
appearance; interiors are 
bathed in a soothing warm 
glow. Beautiful. 


Technically speaking . . . 
absorption so low that col- 
ored substrates in most vision 
applications require no heat 
treating; UV control that 
blocks over 9096 of the sun's 
damaging ultraviolet rays; 
sealant compatibility that 
borders on universal. And 
the list goes on. 


ECLIPSE reflective means 
options: Cut, temper and 
fabricate it as you would any 
annealed glass. Expose the 
coated surface to the exterior, 
Use it as the second surface 
in an insulated glass unit. 
Bronze. Grey. Blue-green. 
The choices are yours. 


Visibly Superior. 


Glass 
A Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 


Choose ECLIPSE reflective 
for the fastest, most reliable 
delivery. Choose ECLIPSE 
reflective for the commitment 
and expertise of the manufac- 
turer that cares about provid- 
ing the industry’s best float. 


Choose ECLIPSE reflective 
from LOF Glass. Be part of a 
remarkable solar occurrence. 
Call: (419) 247-4803. Write: 

LOF Glass, FGP Marketing 
Department, 811 Madison 

Ave., P.O. Box 799, Toledo, 

Ohio 43695. 
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Spirit House 


Public Spaces 
for Private Thought 


[wo projects in Brooklyn by environmental 
sculptor Hera (she renamed herself after the 
Ancient Greek goddess) could help redeem 
the bad rep public art has recently acquired 
(P/A, April 1985, p. 29). Vaulted Arbor was 
installed in 1984 at the Glenwood Houses 
project in the Carnarsie section, while Spirit 
House will occupy Cadman Plaza, a small 
park in Brooklyn Heights, until late fall, 
when it will be transferred to a permanent 
site at Laumeier Sculpture Park in St. Louis. 
Both works were sponsored by the Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden and funded by New York 
State and City Agencies. 

The pieces are constructed of galvanized 
steel tubing and are intended to serve as 
arbor frameworks. Each shape has its prece- 
dent; Vaulted Arbor, octagonal in shape with 
pointed arches and a central dome, adapts 
cathedral elements. Spirit House, on the site 
of an old Marewieck Indian trail, is a beehive 
shape, like a wigwam. When the frames are 
finally covered with vegetation, the works will 
become outdoor rooms. Vaulted Arch has 
been planted with four different flowering 
vines and English ivy to ensure thick foliage 
all year. Spirit House is currently bare, its 
morning glory vines having been trampled 
into the ground by local children who en- 
thusiastically use the piece as a jungle gym. 

Hera had specific social as well as aesthetic 
agendas in mind for each piece when she 
designed them. The residents of Glenwood 
Houses are mainly elderly; Vaulted Arbor is 
intended to encourage their participation, as 
gardeners and occupants, in the life of the 
work. Spirit House arouses a sense of history, 
recognizing the original inhabitants of the 
landscape, who are seldom officially ac- 
knowledged by the current residents. 

These works combine a number of qual- 
ities: meditative space, nostalgic allusions to 
formal 19th-Century garden arbors, the 
pure pleasure of being outdoors, and the se- 
renity of formal geometry. They are not just 
to gaze at, but to walk through, stand in, 
climb on, smell, touch, and—if only meta- 
phorically—to inhabit. Joanna Wissinger 3 
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Spirit House and Vaulted Arbor 
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eunrocobble:- 


WALK THE STREETS OF EUROPE 
WITHOUT GOING THERE! 


Natural granite cobblestones...the same stones from 
the quarries that have paved the streets and walk- 
ways of Europe for centuries. 


Pre-assembled in modules to facilitate shipment and 
installation. 


Exclusive US. Importer: 


MICHAEL VANDEV ER ASSOCIATES o 
4265 Lemp Avenue, Studio City, CA 91604 (243) 877-5012 
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FREE? 


Fall/Winter 1985 


uk Hil catalog 


The Buck Hill outdoor catalog 

is loaded with hundreds of 

name brand items. Fishing, 
camping, hiking, tackle, clothing 
and much more. Our catalog 

is a must for any outdoor 


enthusiast. And best of all 
the catalog is FREE! 


To get your FREE catalog, call today 
1-800-321-0200 in Ohio, 1-800-362-6540 


or clip and mail to: BUCK HILL 
P.O. BOX 306 
NORTH INDUSTRY, OHIO 44707 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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Wallace, Roberts & Todd, Philadel- 
phia; and Hammer, Siler & George 
Associates, Washington, D.C., will 
examine four riverfront sites includ- 
ing several former industrial plants 
along the Mississippi. 


Five finalists have been selected ina 
competition to design a new court 
complex for Suffolk County, New 
York. The five include Arata Isozaki, 
Tokyo, with Bentel & Bentel, Locust 
Valley, and Block, Hesse & Shalat, 
New York; Mitchell/Giurgola, Phil- 
adelphia; Arthur Erickson, Los 
Angeles; John Carl Warnecke, New 
York, with Michael Lynn, New York, 
and Theodore Bindrim, Melville, 
N.Y.; and Kohn Pedersen Fox, New 
York. Jordan Gruzen of the Gruzen 
Partnership will serve as professional 
advisor. 


HOK, St. Louis, has been awarded 
the commission to design the new 
6-million-square-foot manufactur- 
ing facility in Tennessee for Saturn, 
General Motors’ car of the future. 
HOK will serve as design partner 
with Saturn Corporation and G.M. 
Argonaut. 


The Royal Academy in London is 
planning a major show on the work 
of Britain’s big three: Norman Fos- 
ter, Richard Rogers, and James 
Stirling, to open in June 1986. 


Also in London, seven British and 
two Canadian entries have made the 
first cut in the competition for the 
Grand Buildings site on Trafalgar 
Square. Second-stage submissions 
are due in January from YRM 
Partnership, Richard Horden, 
Caroline Miller and James Utting; 
Miller Bourne Partnership (with 
Groupe 14—27, Paris), Nigel Mills 
and Ferenczi Design, all of the U.K.; 
Crang & Boake, and Murray & 
Murray Griffiths & Rankin, 
Canada. 

€ Across the Square, the National 
Gallery apparently has followed the 
example of the Getty Museum in its 
search for am architect to design the 
controversial new addition, sending 
committee members ‘round the globe 
to examine relevant examples. 
Among the sites reportedly scouted 
are I.M. Pei's museum in Portland, 
Maine, and Richard Meier's 
Frankfurt museum. 


Quote of the month comes from 
Federal Judge Edward Weinfeld, 
who dismissed Donald Trump's $500 
million libel suit against the Chicago 
Tribune. The New York developer 
claimed the newspaper had damaged 
has reputation in an article criticizing 
the 150-story tower he planned to 
build in Manhattan. Said the Judge, 
"In the realm of architecture, as in 
all esthetic matters, what is appealing 
to one viewer may be appalling to 
another." 


INTRODUCING THE MERLIN ELECTRONIC LETTERING SYSTEM. 
IT BEATS THE HELVETICA OUT OF KROY. 


"n At any price, the new Merlin electronic lettering system from Varitronics™ 
is a major achievement. But at a suggested retail price of only $1,795, its a 
minor miracle. 
Why? Because its nearest competitor, the Kroy 80K Editor," 
doesn't come close to the Merlin in features, options, convenience 
or value. 

You'll find the Merlin to be significantly faster than any electronic 
™ lettering machine on the market, and more than five times faster than 
BR. the old spin-and-print' machines. 

Loading and unloading the Merlins supplies is clean and 
aaa easy. The carbon ribbon simply snaps into place like 

24442... ilm in an instant camera. And your hands never 

ouch the actual ribbon. 

—À ae You can interchange the color carbon 
; ers ilic aei e ie MÀ at any ume in the middle ofa job to 
RITAR price makes Merlin the highlight a word or phrase. 

unbeatable choice in lettering And every lettering disc is the size of 
din a 45 RPM record for easy storage, each one 

holding 101 upper and lower case letters and 

symbols, in a variety of styles and sizes ranging 
from 8 to 36 point. 

Yet we managed to fit all these features, plus 
many more, in a package that weighs just 23 pounds 
and takes up considerably less desktop space than a 
Kroy* keyboard system. 

Discover a world of ways the Merlin can work 
its magic to improve the look and effectiveness of your 
communications by calling 1-800-MERLIN- (in 
Minnesota, call 1-800-742-5685, ext. 99). Or send in 
the coupon for more information, a sample of Merlin 
lettering and the name of a dealer in your area whos 
offering a substantial trade-in allowance on your 
present lettering system. 


Suggested retail prices as of 5/1/85 

©Varitronic Systems, Inc., 1985 

Kroy and Kroy 80K Editor are trademarks of Kroy Inc 
Varitronics and Merlin are trademarks of Varitronic 
Systerns, Inc 


` 


At $29.95 and the size ofa 45 RPM 
record, the Merlin’ lettering discs 
hold 101 letters and symbols. Kroys 
discs cost $44.95 and are the size 
ofan LP yet only bold 
78 characters. 


The Merlins 
lape and 
p carbon car 
tridges are 
clean, and easy 
f lo load and un 
load. And fully 
interchangeable in 
the middle ofa job 


5 TIMES FASTER THAN sp, 
IN... 


Varitronic Systems, Inc. 
Response Center, Dept. 020211 
701 Decatur Ave. N., Suite 205 


Due to its advanced technology: Minneapolis, MN 55427 

the Merlin is able to print more AN”. ~ 1 

than five times faster than the old , Pan MAN ai 300-5685. EXT 99 
“pin-and-print” machines. At 23 pounds, (IN MINNESOTA, 1-800-742-5685, EXT. 99) 


the Merlin is both light- 
weight and compact, and less than 


C Please send me more information about 
Merlin and a free sample of Merlin lettering. 


half the weight and size of the Kroy 80K Editor 


Od like a hands-on demonstration of Merlin. 
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Since when does high technology have to mean 
high price? Along with its new: ‘features and 


options, we » added a surprisingly affordable | 
n i | | 7 l ped - MER IN 
^ = = 
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TI5newadvanced PC coupled 
with AutoCAD could have 
straightened this out. 


Our computer-aided drafting and 
design tool which is three times more 
productive than manual methods is 
something Pisa could have leaned on. 
The foundation was too shallow. 
The strata were unstable. And it 
took 176 years to complete. Today, 
AutoCAD latest software and TI's 
powerful and versatile Business- Pro“ 
computer could have helped keep the 
design true and the tower straight. 
This powerful computer-aided draft- 
ing and design package can increase 
productivity. Dramatically. Because it 
lets architects and engineers combine 
creativity, cost-efficiency and speed. 
AutoCAD designs are completed 
quicker because the system has spe- 
cific features that reduce calculation 
and drawing time. Revisions are 
effected faster. Plans and schematics, 
including text, can be drafted at the 
push of a button. Its trillion-to-one 


The lean in Pisa's bell tower was 
caused by both architectural and 
engineering error. When construction 
began on the tower in 1174, Pisan 
architect Bonanno did not realize that 
its aggregate weight was dangerously 
disproportionate to the depth and 
diameter of its foundation, even though 
evidence was staring him in the face. 
Three other Pisan towers had 
developed serious leans soon after 
completion. Had he been able to 
examine his design and engineering 
options on a TI/ AutoCAD system, 
he could have caught his errors and 
corrected his designs instantly. As it 
was, the tower was leaning severely 
by the time construction reached the 
third tier. 


28236 

© 1985 TI 

Auto CAD is a trademark of Autodesk, Inc. 

Business-Pro is a trademark of Texas Instruments Incorporated. 


zoom capability lets you focus on the 
tiniest detail. And with additional 
software, even bills of materials and 
parts takeoff lists can be generated 


quickly and accurately. a 


And it’s fast. 

The TI Business-Pro is 
not only 20% faster than its 
IBM® equivalent, it runs IBM 
Personal Computer AT™ software as 
well as TT's entire library. And the 
unit fits right under the edge of a 
desk. It was designed to stand alone, 
network with a cluster of PCs, or tie 
into your mainframe. 

Those expensive options you've 
heard about on other PC systems like 
high-resolution color graphics? 
They're standard features on the 
TI/AutoCAD system, with a wide 


IBM is a registered trademark and IBM Personal Computer AT is a trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 


variety of other options to choose 
from, too. You have your choice of 
input devices and output plotters 
because all the interfaces are built 
in. And there’s little chance of 
outgrowing it. It's got lots of extra 
data storage and 14 expansion slots 
so it can grow as you grow and your 
investment is protected. Its high 
reliability is standard, too. In fact, 
Business-Pro is available with an 
industry-exclusive optional 


five-year extended warranty on 
hardware. 

TI has a service network that 
covers the nation, featuring 4-hour 
response time and a wide variety of 
maintenance agreements. Whatever 
kind of service or support you need, 
TI has a variety of plans available for 
you to choose from. 

But, best of all, you can get the 
TI/AutoCAD system for a lot less 
than you'd imagine. All it takes is 
a phone call. 

Call 1-800-527-3500, ext. 420; in 
Canada (416) 884-9181. 

There's no need to wait 176 years. 


i 
TEXAS * 
[INSTRUMENTS 


Creating useful products 
and services for you. 
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Rambusch restoreth what time taketh away. 


The Ohio Theatre-Columbus 


In full accord with the original, Rambusch 
restores, rebuilds, repaints and enhances... 
a legislative chamber, a courtroom, a the- 
ater, a museum, a bank. From cleaning and 
refinishing oak panelling to painstakingly 


Chicago Library & Cultural Center 


A 
P» 


Sa 


restenciling a Victorian architectural detail. 
And from designing and fabricating a stain- 
ed glass window to the efficient relighting 
of a grand old room. Rambusch creates and 
recreates the total environment. In a unique 


Residential Building Lobby-New York 


series of art and craft studios, within Ram- 
busch, highly skilled designers and artisans 
contribute their cumulative expertise to re- 
capture a glory long past. For further in- 
formation please contact William T. Weber. 


stained glass/metal/wood/lighting/painting/refinishing 


consultation/planning/design/fabrication/installation 


40 West 13th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 675-0400 
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Preservation News 


Hotel Salé, grand stair. 


Hotel Salé 
Restored 


Last September, the 17th-Cen- 
tury Hôtel Salé began a new life 
as the Musée Picasso. Architect 
Roland Simounet was charged 
with the restoration of the hotel 
and construction of the galleries. 
Museum director Dominique 
Bozo, who chose nearly 3000 
objects from the artist’s personal 
estate, was chiefly responsible 
for their superb placement in 
the galleries. 

The hotel, an imposing Classi- 
cal villa built in 1656 for tax col- 
lector Aubert de Fontenay by 
Jean Boullier, startled even the 
Paris of the Sun King with its 
scale and luxury. By 1964, how- 
ever, the villa was vacant and 


deteriorating. Restoration took 
more than a decade—twice as 
long as the original construc- 
tion—as preservationists and 
curators resolved conflicting 
demands. 

Happily, Simounet’s design 
harmonizes venerable form with 
radical function. The facade and 
the entrance hall with its extraor- 
dinary grand stair are the only 
survivors of the original con- 
struction, but their impact deter- 
mines the building’s image: or- 
dered, capacious, powerful. The 
rest of the interior was entirely 
gutted and replaced, save for 
some door frames and cornice 
fragments. Yet Simounet has 
retained the original plan of the 
grand first floor and related 
other galleries, more sinewy and 
compartmented, to its scale. The 


New Gallery, corps de logis. 
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result is a “natural” unity that 
permits the arrangement of the 
art to follow its own exigencies 
while remaining in harmony 
with the building as a whole. 
The circulation, which follows 
the path 17th-Century guests 
would have taken, is especially 
successful. 

The problems are minor. The 
well-scrubbed facade seems a 
little raw; the very white gallery 
walls disturb both building and 
art; sightlines open and close 
with a suddenness that seems 
more ingenious than lucid. Some 
landmarks are missing from the 
collection, as well. But on the 
whole, Picasso and Louis XIV, 
Simounet and Bozo, work to- 
gether well. Tom Matthews " 


The author is a freelance writer based in 
New York. 


This new section of the News Re- 
port, part of P/A's preservation 
coverage, considers upcoming 
projects, completed works, and 


controversial issues. Compiled by 
Joanna Wissinger 


McKim Mead & White's 1898 
Boston Public Library is to be 
restored as part of a $20.3 mil- 
lion campaign to refurbish 27 
Boston libraries. Shepley 
Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott 
of Boston are now at work pro- 
gramming the restoration. On 
their list of absolute necessities 
are a complete rewiring, mod- 
ernization of the mechanical 
system (the library has no air 
conditioning), and restoration 
of original finishes and features. 
The $13.4 million budget 
should also cover restoration 
and relighting of the John 
Singer Sargent murals. 


Liverpool's 1846 Albert Docks, 
closed since 1972, are undergo- 
ing an $80 million renovation. 
One of the largest projects is 
the conversion of the Neo-Clas- 
sical Dock Traffic Office into 
Granada TV's 24-hour News 
Centre, due to be completed at 
the end of this year. Architect is 
Ken Moth of Building Design 
Partnership. A maritime mu- 
seum and art gallery are also 
scheduled. 


The battle over Broadway thea- 
ters continues before the New 
York City Planning Commis- 
sion, where several major thea- 
ter owners are contesting the 
recent designation of multiple 
theaters by the Landmarks Pres- 
ervation Commission. Claiming 
economic hardship, the owners 
seek permission to sell their air 
rights, while preservationists, 
led by the Municipal Arts Soci- 
ety, are calling for even stricter 
limits on new construction in 
Times Square. 


Last June, the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously ap- 
proved the Olmsted Heritage 
Landscapes Act, sponsored by 
Rep. John F. Seiberling (D., 
Ohio) and Sen. Daniel P. Moyni- 
han (D., New York). The bill 
directs the Interior Department 
to list all Olmsted landscapes, 
which number in the thousands; 
only 44 of these are currently 
listed on the National Register. 
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Preservation News 


The U.S. Senate is once again 
weighing a bill to save historic 
bridges. Sponsored by Sen. 
Robert Stafford (R., Vt.), the 
bill requires states to update 
and complete their historic 
bridges inventories and permits 
the use of federal bridge funds 
for appropriate repairs to those 
bridges still in use as part of the 
highway system. Federal demo- 
lition money can be redirected 
to save unused bridges for cy- 
clists and pedestrians. 


Sage Hall 


Cornell University's 1875 Sage 
Hall was designed by Charles 
Babcock, Cornell's first profes- 
sor of architecture, as a com- 
plete academic, athletic and 
residential" facility for women. 
The university now plans to 
convert it to a student services 
center. The architect has not 
been selected. 


La Citadelle 


Haiti has allocated 1 percent of 
its annual budget, or $200,000, 
to the ongoing project to restore 
La Citadelle, a fortress built be- 
tween 1806 and 1820 by subjects 
of Henri-Christophe, the island 
nation's first king. The fortress 
was declared a World Heritage 
monument in 1982. Restoration 
of the 130-foot-high, 18-foot- 
thick walls and eight levels of 
cannon galleries is made all the 
more difficult by limited site 
access and frequent torrential 
rainfall. 
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New York's 
IDC Opening 


The long-awaited opening of 
the International Design Center 
in Long Island for Designer's 
Saturday (Oct. 10) restores two 
fine industrial buildings to active 
duty housing the showrooms of 
major U.S. and foreign manufac- 
turers of office and residential 
furniture, floor and wall cover- 
ings, textiles, and other architec- 
ture products. New York archi- 
tects I.M.Pei & Partners have 
produced the master plan; 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates 
are designing the public in- 
teriors. IDCNY will ultimately 
comprise two million square feet 
of space in three buildings on 
ten acres at the Long Island en- 
trance to the 59th St. Bridge. In 
addition to showrooms, the IDC 
will also house a resource library 
and archive planned in conjunc- 
tion with Parsons School of De- 
sign. 

The City of New York is con- 
tributing $4 million towards the 
construction of various public 
amenities, including landscap- 
ing, lighting, sidewalks, street 
benches, and covered crosswalks 
connecting the site with local 
public transportation facilities. 8 


Top two photos: IDCNY's Center One 
present and future; bottom two photos: 
Centers One, Two, and Three (left to 
right) present; (right to left) future. 


New Law 
for Landmarks 


'The New York State Assembly 
may soon rectify the inherent 
inequities of the historic preser- 
vation tax credits program, 
which currently benefits only 
private owners. The State Assist- 
ance for Historic Properties 
Bill, introduced this fall, pro- 
vides grant programs and tech- 
nical assistance for the preserva- 
tion of historic property owned 
by not-for-profit organizations. 
The bill, now in Committee, is 
sponsored by 37 assemblymen, 
including Daniel Walsh and Sen- 
ator John Flynn. 

That pair has recently rein- 
troduced their religious Proper- 
ties Exemption Bill (P/A, March 
1984, pp. 19-20), which would 
exempt those properties from 
the provisions of local landmark 
and historic district laws. The 
exemption bill has met with 
strenuous objections from pres- 
ervationists and civic leaders, 
who see the assistance bill as one 
constructive alternative. a 
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Preservation News 


Eleven historic farm buildings, 
part of the 1897 Great Camp of 
Sagamore in the Adirondacks, 
were saved from demolition 
this year by the passage of a 
unique land exchange bill in 
the New York State Legislature. 
The effort to save Camp Saga- 
more, organized by the Preser- 
vation League of New York 
State, required an amendment 
to the state constitution to allow 
10 acres of state-owned land, 
where the buildings are located, 
to be swapped for 200 acres of 
wild forest land, which will be 
donated to the Adirondack 


Forest Preserve. 


Verde River Sheep Bridge 
The Verde River Sheep Bridge in 
Arizona is endangered. A sus- 
pension bridge designed and 
built in 1940 by shepherds to 
get their charges across the 
river, the rickety structure is 
listed in the National Register. 
The Forest Service, however, 
thinks it's unsafe, and wants to 
tear it down and replace it with 
a replica. Bridge fans worry 
there won't be funding for the 
replacement. 


Londonderry's inner city, the 
last remaining walled city in 
Ireland, is undergoing restora- 
tion. A project to reunite the 
strife-torn city and establish it 
as a tourist attraction brings 
together groups of dropouts to 
be trained by unemployed 
craftsmen in building tech- 
niques. Long-term plans in- 
clude a museum of medieval 
life and a replica medieval vil- 
lage, as wellas exhibits portray- 
ing the city's role as embarka- 
tion point for Irish emigrating 
to America. 
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Pan Pacific 


Los Angeles 
restores 


It wasn't very long ago that the 
mere act of saving a historic Los 
Angeles building was news. Im- 
portant structures, ranging from 
Irving Gill's Dodge House to 
Morgan Walls & Clements' Art 
Deco Richfield building, regu- 
larly disappeared to be replaced 
by more profitable development. 
In the last five years, however, 
the situation has changed 
dramatically, and the variety of 
restoration and adaptive reuse 
projects taking place in Los 
Angeles is impressive by any 
standards. 

'The 1935 Pan Pacific Au- 
ditorium, best known for its 
green, streamline-moderne 
facade, is finally coming back to 
life after years of disrepair. The 
interior of the building is being 
gutted to house a 160-room, 
five-level garden court hotel and 
the three-theater American 
Cinematheque, a film club. The 
project, designed by Gruen Asso- 
ciates, has been renamed Pan 
Pacific Center and is scheduled 


Central Library 


to begin construction in 1986. 
Plans for the restoration and 
extension of Bertram Goodhue's 
1922 Central Library building 

have also been finalized, and a 
survey of the original structure 
is now being carried out by Levin 
& Associates. The library resto- 
ration is part of a complicated 
real estate transaction master- 
minded by Maguire Thomas 
Associates (see P/A, July 1985, p. 
72). Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
Associates will carry out the ren- 
ovation and expansion of the 
library, which includes a new 
200,000-square-foot east wing, 
library automation, and under- 
ground parking for 600 cars. 
'The interior of the original 
building will be completely re- 
furbished with a few changes: 
the children's wing will be partly 
dismantled, but its sculpture and 
murals will be relocated inside 
the library addition. Restoration 
of the west lawn, currently a 
parking lot, is being carried out 
by Lawrence Halprin. 

The Embassy Auditorium is 
another recently restored Los 
Angeles performing arts space. 
Built in 1914 for the Methodist 


Church as the Trinity Au- 
ditorium, the complex, which 
includes 250 hotel rooms and a 
restaurant, was restored by 
Charles Moore and the Urban 
Innovations Group. The 
reopened auditorium, which 
features an ornate dome 
crowned by a circular stained- 
glass window, will be used for 
light opera and concerts. The 
auditorium seats 1500 people, 
and the restoration included 
upgrading the stage and light- 
ing. Tina Beebe selected the 
color pallette for the theater, 
restaurant, and hotel rooms. 
The restaurant, whose design is 
based on the ancient ruins of 
Petra, is decorated with 
Sonotube columns with neon- 
lighted, quilted fabric capitals. 
Wayne Ratkovich, whose 1979 
restoration of the Oviatt building 
pioneered commercial preserva- 
tion in Los Angeles (P/A, Nov. 
1982, pp. 112-115), has recently 
completed restoration of the 
Wiltern Theatre. Ratkovich had 
previously restored and rented 
the offices and commercial 
spaces in the 1930 "zigzag mo- 
derne" Pellissier building, and 


Embassy Auditorium and restaurant 


ALPLY...NOW FROM BALLY 


What can you do Alply™ 
with a wall panels 

' wid from Bally. 
5 wide Design 
flat them in 
smooth practically 
insulated any 3-D shape. 


Stainless Steel 
or Aluminum 
wall panel 

? 


LN 


Color them in 
PPG's Duranar® 
corrosion 
resistant 

70% Kynar® 500 
Coating. 


And bring 
them all 
together with 
the help of a 
distributor 
who can 
engineer, 
fabricate, 
and install 
the system 
for you. 
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For detailed 
information, 
including 
specifications 
to scale, 
contact 
General Sales 
Manager 

Tony Hamilton 


at 
(412) 787-0150. 


Or write: 
Commercial 
Products 
Division— 
Alply, 

Two Penn Center 
West, 

Suite 300, 
Pittsburgh, 

PA 15276. 
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Preservation News 


Wiltern Theater 


the opening of the 2400-seat 
theater, the building's central 


feature, completes the program. 


The Wiltern, originally designed 
as a flagship first-run cinema for 
Warner Brothers, is now in use 
as a concert and dance theater 
managed by Bill Graham Pre- 
sents. The restoration included 
replacing plaster starbursts on 
the auditorium ceiling, upgrad- 


ing the theater to current codes, 


and repairing decorative paint- 


ET 


MONS 


ings, iron grillework, and light 
fixtures. Architect for the job 
was Levin & Associates, with Ray 
Shepardson as theater consult- 
ant; the sons of several of the 
original craftsmen contributed 
to the restoration efforts. 
Finally, the Roosevelt Hotel, à 
Hollywood landmark, is getting 
a new leaseon life. First home of 


the Academy Awards ceremony, 


the building is located directly 
opposite Hollywood's most fa- 


Roosevelt Hotel 


mous landmark, the Chinese 
Theatre. The 380-room hotel 
has been down at the heel for 
many years, but is now being 
restored to former glamour by 
Solberg & Lowe. The project 
shows a tremendous amount of 
confidence in Hollywood 
Boulevard, a street that has in 
recent years deteriorated into a 
cruising ground for transients, 
teenagers, and dazed, out-of- 
town tourists. Barbara Goldstein W 


Bathhouse Row 


New Life for Old Tubs 


'The National Park Service has is- 
sued a Request for Proposals for 
leasing and adaptive use of five 
of the eight bathhouses on Bath- 
house Row at Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas. The struc- 
tures in question are the 1911 
Maurice, 1915 Hale, 1915 
Superior, 1921 Quapaw, and 
1922 Ozark Bathhouses. The 
first phase of the submission 
process closed in late September. 
Although the NPS refused to 
give even broad details of pro- 
posed schemes, they did say that 
18 of the 19 submissions received 
qualified for the second phase, 
during which developers are in- 
vited to submit detailed plans for 
reuse. Final results are promised 
by mid-January. " 


Sanibel City Hall 


on Sanibel, Florida 


Gray is 
beautiful... 


and maintenance-free, too 


when it’s 


Microzinc, an architectural sheet metal manufactured 
exclusively by Hickman, is a zinc-copper-titanium alloy 
that weathers to a rich gray patina without rusting. And 
besides good looks and long life, Microzinc is easy to 
work with. It can contact mortar or concrete without 
special protection; is easily formed on-site; is lighter 
than copper and steel; and costs less than most other 
metal roofing materials. Gray is beautiful and practical 
when it's Hickman Microzinc. Write for brochure. 


W. P. HICKMAN COMPANY 


X HICKMAN’ 


175 Sweeten Creek Road / PO. Box 15005 / Asheville, NC 28813 
Phone (704) 274-4000 Toll-Free 1-800-438-3897 
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Preservation News 


Furness Building, Philadelphia. 
Designed by Frank Furness in 
1891, this building is slated for 
restoration by architects Venturi 
Rauch & Scott Brown and pres- 
ervation specialists the Clio 
Group, both of Philadelphia. 
The Furness building has been 
in use as a library for 95 years, 
and currently houses the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Fine Arts 
Library, the Louis I. Kahn Col- 
lection, classrooms, architectural 
archives, and studio space. The 
building’s original features are 
to be restored, roof and windows 
replaced, and building services 
brought up to date in time for 
the 1991 centennial. 


Robert Harris 


Fire Station No. 4, Miami. Listed 
on the National Register, this 
1922 fire station, the oldest in 
Miami, is scheduled for restora- 
tion and conversion to restau- 
rant use. The original fixtures, 
including brass poles, will be 
preserved, and the firemen’s 
quarters will be restored as pri- 
vate dining rooms. The project 
is a key part of the city’s plans to 
redevelop the surrounding area 
as a pedestrian mall. Restoration 
architects are Tilden, Tachi & 
Pales of Coconut Grove. 


wo 


St. Louis Science Center, St. 
Louis. This renovation of HOK's 
1962 McDonnell Planetarium, 
designed by Gyo Obata, was 
completed earlier this year by 
Henderson Gantz Architects of 
St. Louis. Alterations to the 
building include a new 
"gangplank" entrance and new 
lighting and signage, as well as 
installation of state-of-the-art 
projection equipment in the 
existing Star Theater. The 
upper-level gallery windows 
were covered over on the inside 
to create additional display 
space, and a Discovery Room for 
hands-on education was estab- 
lished on the lower level. 


Curtis Center, Philadelphia. 
Restoration of the Curtis Center, 
former quarters of the Curtis 
Publishing Company which pro- 
duces popular favorites such as 
the Ladies Home Journal, includes 
the transformation of its open 
court into a 12-story atrium. The 
1.1 million-square-foot conver- 
sion to office retail and restau- 
rant space is by architects Old- 
ham & Seltz with developer 
Kevin F. Donohoe Co. 


1 Let imagination be your guide to exquisite 
A „ J carved glass by Amcoa. 
— b" At Amcoa, the Southeasts oldest and larges 

» manufacturer of 3/4 inch glass table tops and g 

furnishings, we have the creativity and technol 
to carve any design or pattern in a variety of 
shapes and sizes of glass. Bring us your ideas, a 
we will carve thern in glass. 

Amcoa offers a complete design service, yo 
choice of seven beautiful edges including the 
exclusive Bevelog® and worldwide shipping. 


Amcoa. 

6301N.E. 4th Avenue * Miami, Florida 33138 
Toll Free: (Florida only) 800-432-4003 

Toll Free: (Outside Florida) 800-327-7514 
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Anything In Glass 


epresented in: DALLAS —R.T. Mark 
HOUSTON — R.T. Mark 


MIAMI — Amcoa 


(214) 748-7693 

(713) 621-0011 
(305) 751-2202 
Broward: (305) 525-3737 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bradford and 
Associates 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Lazenby 
Associates 202)48 


(404) 231-3350 
(312) 467-6860 


Set the stage with the new Russwin o 
When it comes to dramatic preser 


new, low profile that adds a graceful to 
M solid ae i o 
r ition to elim -i: 
Ras davers and bee user weight 
maximum leverage. i 
Featuring tamper-resistant constru 
the insertion of damaging objects, the | 
made to comply with applicable ANSI 
UL listed. aum à 
For ordering and specifying, 
Russwin 500 Series i nds listed in our 
manual, 7he Russwin Specifier. Ask your 
or call for details. 1-203-225-7411. Russwin 
Emhart Hardware Group. 225 Episcopal 
Road, Berlin, CT 06037 
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Preservation News 


Old Old Post Office, Columbus, 
Ohio. This 1885 building, re- 
modeled and expanded in 1912, 
was once used as both a court- 
house and a post office. Its con- 
version into offices for a large 
law firm by the firm of Bohm- 
NBBJ, Inc., of Columbus in- 
volves bringing building systems 
and services up to date, replacing 
the badly deteriorated roof and 
windows, and restoring interior 
details and finishes, such as mar- 
ble wainscoting and a carved oak 
screen wall, to their original 
magnificence. 


Delaware Aqueduct, Lacka- 
waxen, Pa. The oldest surviving 
wire cable suspension structure 
and the earliest extant work by 
Brooklyn Bridge designer John 
A. Roebling, this aqueduct is 
undergoing restoration by Beyer 
Blinder Belle of New York. 
Opened in 1847 as part of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
the Aqueduct carried canal traf- 
fic across the Delaware River 
until 1908, when it was con- 
verted to a toll road. The conver- 
sion was never successful, how- 


Your Best Choice in 
Standing Seam Roof Systems 


...API's ROOF-LOK. 


ever: replacing the dead load of 
water with a live load of vehicles 
made the bridge as constructed 
unstable. It was closed in 1980. 
Project architect John Belle 
plans to install a heavy roadbed, 
which will simulate the waterload 
and prevent swaying. The 
wooden framework that once 
supported the canal “tub” and 
towpath is to be reconstructed. 
Auto traffic will run along the 
base of the tub, but the tub sides 
will remain open for clear views 
of the river. 


Robert Vogel 


Essex County Courthouse, 
Newark, N.J. The stonework of 
this 1906 Cass Gilbert building is 
in such poor shape that the en- 
trance and exterior staircase 
have been closed to the public. 
Essex County has commissioned 
a report by the Grad Partnership 
of Newark to determine the best 
course of restoration for the 
sculpture, which underwent an 
earlier renovation and enlarge- 
ment in 1929, when some of the 
original murals were painted 
over. Restoration therefore has 
to be considered in terms of two 
eras—1907 for the rotunda, with 
its murals and stained glass 
domes by Tiffany, and 1929. 
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Architectural Panels' Roof-Lok, 
with its stronger, non-separating 
triangular rib, offers hole-free, 
leak-free, maintenance-free 
roof protection. Roof-Lok offers 
design flexibility with panel 
widths of 12" and 16"; standard 
lengths to 45' (available over 
100^; insulated and uninsulated 
panels in aluminized and 
galvanized steel, embossed 
aluminum, copper and stainless; 
full range of gauges; and 
unlimited colors and finishes. 
Write for literature. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
MANUFACTURING, INC. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PANELS, INC. 

350 S. Sanford Street 
Pontiac, Michigan 48058 
Phone (313) 334-9554 


Water Street Pavilion 

Flint, Michigan 

Collaborative, Inc. Architects/Engineers 
Toledo, Ohio 
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INTRODUCING SPECTREM "1 & 2 
OR NEW SILICONES. 


We've added two new silicone stand- 
outs to complete our line. Meet Spec- 
trem 1, ourhigh performance, one part, 
moisture curing, low modulus silicone 
joint sealant. And Spectrem 2, our 
medium modulus silicone sealant. Both 
have been formulated to give you all 
ofthe physical properties and adhesion 
traits you demand in a silicone sealant. 


YOUR ONE SOURCE FOR 
HIGH PERFORMANCE SEALANTS. 


Now Tremco is the only major supplier 
that manufactures a complete line of 
organic and inorganic sealants. 


Whether your job calls for one of our 
new silicones or an industry favorite like 
DYMERIC; DYMONIC; or PROGLAZE you 
can specify Tremco with confidence 


S SPECTRE 7 


TREINCO. 
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NOW YOU CAN SPECIFY 
TREMCO SEALANTS 
ALL OVER THE PLACE. 


Wel make sure you get the right sealant 
for the right application. 


RELY ON TREMCO. 


So, when you. te faced with aspecifying 
decision rely on Tremco. Now you've 
got complete freedom of choice with 
over 13 great sealants from the same 
source to make your job a lot easier. 
Andthey re all backed by a field service 
organization to support the needs of 
architects, engineers, contractors & 
distributors. 

To find out more about our exciting 
new silicones and all ofthe great places 
youcanspecify them, send for Ttemco's 
new sealant brochure. Call (216) 
292-5000. Or write Tremco, 10701 Shaker 
Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 44104. 
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Rugged 

E beauty that 
means 
business. 


dd T, "Natura Liberty" is 
more than beautiful; 
this glazed ceramic tile 
is tough enough for the 
busiest floors — com- 
mercial or residential. 
Its unique color-on-color 
glazes have enduring 
- good looks that can 
— withstand high-traffic 
locations. Yet it won't 
overwork you when it 
comes to maintenance. 
See the entire line 

of the new, easy-care 
"Natura" ceramic tiles in 
the showroom of your 
Florida Tile distributor. 
For the name of your 
nearest distributor call: 


1-800-FLA-TILE. 


EE Merrick Chevrolet 
te he Ohio 


Liberty Series 
8615 rg inert 


Natura is a registered Trademark of Sikes Corporation. Natura Liberty Series is a Trademark of Sikes Corporation. 
©1985 Sikes Corporation 
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The Grande Halle at La Villette, rehabilitated by Reichen & Robert. 


Paris report: 
Progress at La Villette 


"No, the President's projects are not a myth." 
So opened an article in the French weekly 
L'Express celebrating the inauguration of the 
Grande Halle at Paris's Parc de La Villette 
last spring. Although construction sites all 
over the city testify to President Mitterrand's 
architectural obsession, the Grande Halle 
was the first of a dozen major projects to be 
completed; given Mitterrand's present polit- 
ical problems, it may also be one of the last. 
But politics alone do not define the signifi- 
cance of this particular project, the first piece 
in an ambitious program to transform La Vil- 
lette, a former slaughterhouse grounds on 
the edge of Paris, into a public park for the 
21st Century (see P/A, May 1983, pp. 26-27, 
and Jan. 1985, pp. 90-91). The Grande 


Halle, a former cattle pen, is one of the finest 
19th-Century cast-iron and steel industrial 
structures still standing in Paris. Completed 
by architects Janvier and Jules de Merindol 
in 1866, the Halle’s chief virtue is, simply, 
space—five acres of it, unobstructed. The 
task for Paris architects Bernard Reichen and 
Philippe Robert was to preserve the Halle’s 
extraordinary transparency while providing 
for an ever-changing program. The Grande 
Halle was envisioned by its administrators as 
the ultimate multipurpose space, changing 
from fairgrounds to art gallery to concert 
hall as needed. 

Reichen & Robert permitted no alterations 
to the building’s exterior, but pulled new 
glass facades, accordion-pleated for acousti- 
cal reasons, back one bay from the edge of 
the building envelope. Inside, however, they 
worked with greater freedom, excavating the 
central bay to provide for “servant spaces” 


— 
The conversion of an abattoir to a 


public park on the outskirts of 
Paris moves towards completion 
with the opening of Reichen & 
Robert's Grande Halle. 


(café, lecture hall, mechanical and storage 
spaces) below grade. New mezzanines along 
the longitudinal facades are connected by 
three elaborate “passerelles,” movable 
bridges that also provide the framework for 
scenography and lighting. Although the 
mezzanines are detailed in a relatively 
straightforward, contemporary manner, 
these catwalks freely replicate the detailing 
of the original shed. It is likely that these 
"imitative" elements would have been disal- 
lowed in this country, where a more Puritan- 
ical attitude towards preservation prevails, 
thanks to the Secretary of the Interior's 
Standards. (See also Reichen & Robert's con- 
version of a factory to housing, p. 98.) 

The provision of a flexible space does not, 
however, eliminate the need for appropriate 
programming. The recent Paris Biennale, 
staged in the Grande Halle for sentimental 
and symbolic reasons, proved the point. Jean 
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Perspectives 


SECTION, GRANDE HALLE 


Nouvel’s installation, designed to accommo- 
date canvases large and small, plus an archi- 
tecture section dependent upon the use of 
slides and videos, fought the transparent 
Grande Halle every step of the way. 
Programming is of equal concern to a sec- 


ond major project in the Park—the City of 


Science and Industry, which opens next 
spring. Architect Adrien Fainsilber has done 
his best to preserve the extraordinary cav- 
ernous spaces of this contemporary 
slaughterhouse, abandoned before comple- 
tion in 1970. But the program of a science 
museum, with its small scale, hands-on ex- 
hibits, videos, and gadgets, virtually de- 
mands the division of wide-open space into 
smaller cellular units. The separation of proj- 
ect architecture from interiors—to be de- 
signed by four exhibition specialists—does 
not bode well for this monstrous, but fas- 
cinating relic of French gigantism. 


TWAs 747 BUSINESS LOUNGER Maca! TO EUROPE vs. THE SEAT 
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The Science City and Geode. 


The Geode, however, is all Fainsilber. The 
spherical OMNIMAX theater, which floats 
in a pool of water outside the Science build- 
ing, is a scaleless, surreal contradiction in 
terms, its stainless steel skin offering no hint 
of the raw concrete "trees" within that sup- 
port a 370-seat theater high under the dome. 
The first such theater in France, the Geode 
is, true to form, also the largest in the world. 

'The Geode, the Grande Halle, and a third 
structure—the Zenith, a tented concert hall 
designed by Chaix & Morel—stand like 
small, complete islands in the vast construc- 
tion site that is the park at present. All 
slaughterhouses and assorted industrial 
buildings that are not to be reused (including 
a 19th-Century shed that stood adjacent to 
the Grande Halle) have been cleared. The 
site bears little resemblance to the cluttered, 
rather gruesome wasteland of a decade ago, 
and Bernard Tschumi's park plan is slowly— 
some say too slowly—rising. Christian de 
Portzamparc's City of Music, yet another ele- 
ment in the new collage, is still in design de- 
velopment. 

Yet even as parkland, the site retains its 
curious separation from the city and stands 
aloof, its own island. Although well serviced 
by two metro lines, the park's physical and 
visual link to central Paris is weak. Future 
plans to clean up the canal basins that extend 
out from center city to La Villette could pro- 
vide the missing link. Until that is ac- 
complished, La Villette will remain, like La 
Défense, a curious satellite on the periphery 
of Paris. Daralice D. Boles. a 


NOT X. YOU'LL BE AMAZED WHAT IT DOES TO THE REST OF YOU. LEADING THE WAYTWA. 
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The lel Video AT. 
The Performance AT. 


as hundreds of powerful mini computer and multi- 
user programs. And the TeleVideo AT offers optional 
graphics with remarkably enhanced 640 x 400 
display resolution. 


Starts at $3395." 


Innovative design brings you these 
significant performance advantages at a 
price thats a good deal less than the 
IBM AT. 
"uh And this could be the least expensive AT-class 
computer to own. Because the quality of its components 
The Performance AT” is quite an appropriate name promises better reliability and less costly down time. 


for TeleVideos' new computer. Especially when you Should you need it, the Performance AT carries 
measure performance by whats most important memory a complete warranty and easy TRW service around the 
flexibility and speed. world. 

3076 Faster. Call toll-free (800) 521-4897. Or, in California, 


The Performance AT is designed around the Intel (800) 821-3774. Ask to see the Performance AT. A computer 


80286 running at 8Mhz-a third faster than the 6Mhz with the power to save you hundreds of dollars. 
IBM? AT. A standard 640 Kbyte memory and eight ex- PM ve — 58 7 es of International Business Machines. 
pansion slots give you better configuration flexibility. And 
our AT has an edge with its 45-Mbyte hard disk and 
Personal Mini network compatibility. 

You'll run the popular PC software library, as well 


Systems 


5 TeleVideo Systems, Inc. 
Regional Sales Offices: Northwest (408) 971-0255, Southwest (714) 476-0244, Southcentral (214) 258-6776, Midwest (312) 397-5400, Southeast (404) 447-1231, 
Mid-Atlantic (703) 556-7764, Northeast (617) 890-3282, East (516) 496-4777, Rocky Mountain (714) 476-0244. 
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Quick-Change Artistry 
—— —* DURA-SEAM. 


FASCIA AND ROOFING PANELS 


If you think all preformed architectural metal panel systems are 
alike you haven't installed the new Dura-Seam panels, designed 
to save you time and reduce construction costs. This 24 gauge 
prefinished galvanized steel system is available completely fabricated 
from MM Systems, including trim members for Standing Seam, Rib 
Seam or Batten Seam specifications; or you may order the panel 
system only, fabricated to size required, and flat sheets for trim. 

You'll enjoy the pride and profit this architectural package offers. 
The full strength KYNAR 500 Fluropolymer finish, in popular colors, 
carries a 20-year warranty. 

Call Sweet's BUY-LINE for complete information or call MM Toll 
Free for details of features and services— 


800 241-3468 


S MS 
CORPORATION 


MM Systems Corporation 
4520 Elmdale Drive 
Tucker, Georgia 30084 
Phone (404) 938-7570 


TM "Dura-Seam' is a U.S. Registered Trade Mark of MM Systems 
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Click builds almost anything. 
Click is a brilliant system of inter-connecting parts 
that builds ingenious design. 
Click is inside, outside, temporary, permanent, 
flexible, versatile and beautiful. 
Write or call for our new tech- 
nical literature and learn more. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


Smarter Money. 


While it's true that Tile Council approved grouts and 
mortars may cost a little more—in the long run, they're still the 
better buy. 

Why? Because materials that wear our mark are continually 
tested and proved superior — adding up to more successful ceramic 
tile installations and fewer callbacks on the job. 


Tile Council of America 
Click Systems Inc. Look for our symbol of confidence. 
160 East 56th Street, New York, NY 10022 212 371 0370 
Click Systems Limited 


2600 Matheson Blvd. East, Missisauga, Ontario LAW 4711 For a complete list of Tile Council licensees and their licensed products, write to: 
T 416 624 8844 Tile Council of America, Inc., Box 326, Princeton, NJ 08542, or call (609) 921-7050. 
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New opportunities with 


Radius Framing 
from 
United States Aluminum Corporation 


Radius Framing offers the 
architect a fresh new option 
that blends subtle radius 
profiles with a superior 
structural design to form 

a most unique glazing 
system. This distinc- 
tively versatile 
product is equally 
appealing for 
both exterior 
or interior 
applications. 


Appearance, 
safety and 
economy are 
important factors in 
the selection of the 
proper system to suit 
each particular project. 


Shipped worldwide, the quali- 
ty products of United States 
Aluminum can be seen in 
many of today's progressive 
structures. 


United States Aluminum Cor- 
poration has been an industry 
leader for more than twenty- 
five years. 


Features include: 

Projected vertical sections. 

Excellent structural characteristics 

for high spans. 

Easy conventional installation. 

No exposed fasteners. 

Safe radius corners replace sharp 
90? corners. 

Easily glazed with 1⁄4" or 1" glass. 
Available in clear, bronze or 
black anodized finish or 

custom painted to 
architects specifications. 


P< > 


M 


The refreshing 
look of modern design. 


For complete information, call 1 (800) 527-6440 or write: 
United States Aluminum Corporation 


3663 Bandini Blvd. 
Vernon, California 90023 
Telephone (213) 268-4230 


Manufacturing Facilities 


200 Singleton Drive 
Waxahachie, Texas 75165 
Telephone (214) 937-9651 
or (214) 299-5397 metro 


6969 West 73rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60638 
Telephone (312) 458-9070 


720 Celriver Road 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 29730 
Telephone (803) 366-8326 


Subsidiaries of International Aluminum Corporation 


©1985 International Aluminum Corporation 
£L His SO x Danstae Gaerne Dane 


PA Calendar 


Exhibits 


Through November 27 

Build Ye Cities: Israeli Architec- 
ture. Royal Institute of British 
Architects, London. 


Through November 27 
New + Now: Arts & Furniture. 
Novo Arts, New York. 


Through November 29 
The Work of Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill. School of Architec- 


ture and Planning, University of 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


Through November 29 

The Work of Afra and Tobia 
Scarpa, Architects and Design- 
ers. Center Four, International 
Design Center, New York. 


Through December 1 

Siah Armajani: Bridges/Houses/ 
Communal Spaces/Dictionary 
for Building. Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Through December 2 
Athens: European Concern. 
Zappeion Megaron, Athens, 
Greece. 


Through December 8 

Mario Botta: Architettura 1960— 
1985. Scuola di San Giovanni 
Evangelista, Venice, Italy. 


Through December 8 

Paris Recorded: The Thérése 
Bonney Collection. Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum, New York. 


Through December 11 

The Critical Edge: Controversy 
in Recent American Architec- 
ture. Acklind Art Museum, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; also January 8— 
March 8, University Art Mu- 
seum, Berkeley, Calif.; May 8— 
June 8, Nelson Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Through December 14 
Tomas Taveira: Designs. Galeria 
Comicos, Lisbon. 


Through December 15 
The Knot: Arte Povera. P.S. 1, 
Long Island City, New York. 


Through December 20 
Masterpieces of Time: Wendell 
Castle. Alexander Milliken Gal- 
lery, New York. 


Through December 28 
Building Our National Image: 
Architectural Drawings for the 
American Republic, 1789-1914. 
National Building Museum, 
Washington, D.C. 


Through January 1 

Arthur Erickson: Selected Proj- 
ects. Vancouver Art Gallery, 
British Columbia. 


Through January 5 
India! Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


Through January 5 
The Statue of Liberty. New-York 
Historical Society, New York. 


Through January 5 

John Ostell: Architect, Surveyor. 
McCord Museum, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 


Through January 7 

Contrasts of Form: Geometric 
Abstract Art. Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York. 


Through January 15 

150 Years of Chicago Architec- 
ture. Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago. 


Through February 16 

High Styles: 20th Century 
American Design. Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New 
York. 


Through February 23 
'The Golden Eye. Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, New York. 


Through March 16 

'The Treasure Houses of Britain. 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. Also through 
April 6 The Architect and the 
British Country House. Octagon 
Museum, Washington, D.C. 


November 8—January 25 
Time Object. Gallery 91, New 
York. 


A.H. Haig, half-timber house, 1873. At the AIA Octagon through April 6. 


November IO December 15 
Arquitectonica: Yesterday, 
Today, Tomorrow. Sarah 
Campbell Blaffer Gallery, The 
University of Houston, Houston. 


November 14—January 5 

Alvar Aalto: Furniture and 
Glass. Montreal Museum of Dec- 
orative Arts, Montreal. 


November 16—January 6 
Memphis: Decorative Arts from 
Milan 1981—1983. Woodruff 
Arts Center, Atlanta College of 
Art, Atlanta. 


November 24—January 4 
Michael Graves and Robert Ven- 
turi. John Nichols Printmakers 
and Publishers, New York. 


December 7—January 19 
Contemporary Landscape— 
From the Horizon of Post- 
modern Design. National Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Tokyo. 


Conferences 


November 23-26 

International Congress of In- 
terior Design. Grand Palais, 
Paris. Contact Soyo Graham 
Stuart, 8, rue Weber, 75116 Paris 
(1) 45 00 64 04. 


January 6-10 

Second Century of the Sky- 
scraper. Hyatt Regency, 
Chicago. Contact Chicago Com- 
mittee on High-Rise Buildings, 
% SOM, 33 West Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60603, or Council 
on Tall Buildings and Urban 
Habitat, Building 13, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
18015. 


January 13-15 

Solar Buildings Conference. 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Contact MCC Associ- 
ates, Box 7472, Silver Spring, 
Md. 20907 (301) 589-8130. 


Competitions 


November 25 

Registration deadline, First 
Stage of Sesquicentennial Park 
Design Competition for down- 
town Houston. Contact Theo- 
dore Liebman, AIA, Profes- 
sional Advisor, % Central 
Houston Civic Improvement, 
Inc., 2040 Two Shell Plaza, 
Houston, Texas 77002. 


November 30 

Registration deadline, May 4 
Memorial Design Competition. 
Contact the May 4 Memorial 
Committee, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio 44242. 


December 1 

Application deadline, Pioneer 
Courthouse Square Weather 
Machine Design Competition. 
Contact Programming Director, 
Pioneer Courthouse Square, 
701 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland, 
Oreg. 97204. 


January 1 

Postmark deadline, Interna- 
tional Aluminum Extrusion De- 
sign Competition. Contact 
Aluminum Association, Inc., 
818 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, Atten- 
tion: Extrusion Design Competi- 
tion. 


January 16 

Submission deadline, P/A's Sixth 
Annual International Furniture 
Competition. See page 15 for 
information and entry form. 


March 7 

Submission deadline, 1986 En- 
gineering Excellence Awards. 
Contact American Consulting 
Engineers Council, 1015 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005 (202) 347-7474. 
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WHAT EVERY MANAGER NEEDS TO KNOW 
ABOUT FINANCIAL PLANNING 


in this easy-to-use self-study course series 


Five programmed learning courses . . . 50 hours of instruction . . . at less than $1.60 per 
hour. Study them one-at-a-time, or buy all five courses at a special savings. Either way, 
15-day review option applies. Order toll-free 800-321-7003 In Ohio call collect 216/696-7000 


PENDANTS 
N 
COs CONTROL: 


Each course in the series is written in programmed learning format, so you can 
study at your own pace, in the privacy of your home or office. And when you 
complete each course, you can test your own comprehension. 


Begin your personal financial development program today! 


Managerial Accounting for Non-financial managers — You'll work as a com- 
pany controller in this course. You'll learn to properly record all the company’s 
business transactions and how to prepare the company's financial statements. 
When the fiscal year ends, you'll prepare the annual report, balance sheet, 
income statement, and the funds-flow statement. When you've finished the 
course, you'll understand better the role of accounting and how to use the 
information accounting gives you to be a more effective manager. Two volumes 
. . course book and woræbooohhkllsnksss eens $25.00 


How to Read a Financial Report — In this course you'll learn how to assess the 
financial position of your company through the use of ratio analysis . . . analyzing 
liquidity, activity, profitability, and coverage ratiobss $16.00 


Fundamentals of Cost Control — You may never design a cost control system, but you must know 
what cost control is, how to useit, and how to make the best decisions based on the facts your cost 
control system gives you .. 2.2... cee cece eee eee ehh rn $16.00 


How to Make Business Investment Decisions — This course helps you under- 
stand how the relationship between money and time affects management deci- 
sions. The course covers: Present value concepts, how to use compound interest 
tables and equations to calculate the time value of money, and how to use these 
computed values and make the best economic decisions. Case studies are 


To order these courses, 


included ... 


sibel aevi seu e Cet Ene or IOS e PED IT $16.00 


Fundamentals of Budgeting — This course shows the non-accountant manager how to use 
budgets more effectively. The course presents: 1) the nature of budgets and budget termi- 
nology, 2) the manager's role in the budgeting process, 3) the steps involved in budgets, 4) the 
major types of budgets, and 5) planning, control and data reports — the media through which 
you encounter and use budgetss UU U $16.00 


The complete Financial Planning Series . . all five programmed learning courses at the 
special price of $79.00, an $89.00 value. 


Penton/IPC Education Division 


complete the coupon below Penton Plaza For faster service call toll-free 
and mail to: 1111 Chester Avenue 800-321-7003 (Ohio residents call 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 collect 216/696-7000) 


Please send the courses indicated. I 


for full credit or refund. 

Accounting for Non-Financial 
Managers 

How to Read a Financial Report 

Fundamentals of Cost Control 


How to Make Business Investment 
Decisions 


Fundamentals of Budgeting 


Sets ofall five courses at a special 
savings 


——— —— ee 


purchase order is enclosed. 1 

Qty. Charge my: (MasterCard [Visa (American Express card. 1 

Acct. No. Exp. date i 

Name Title l 

Company : 

Address (not P.O. box) | 

City State Zip 1 

Signature [| 

Penton/IPC Education Division e Penton Plaza e 1111 Chester Avenue e Cleveland, Ohio 44114 | 
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understand that I may review them for 15 days 
and, if not completely satisfied, return them L 


My payment is enclosed for postage-free shipment in the U.S. and l 


Canada. 


Bill my company and include shipping and handling charges. My 1 


CAS 


REACH FOR THE SKY 

Now there’s a method of opportunity to be expressed. and send them fo us. 
building glass and aluminum What you see is only the be- We'll show you how our 
structures that reach higher ginning. Our structures can do structures adapt fo your 


and extend farther than ever much more. Just put your needs and make your 
available before in this bud- dreams on paper - clients see 
gef range. Structures that the light. 
meet and exceed all building 
codes for this category, yet 

give the versatility of 

your design an 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


wey 41th and Linden Streets 
PC a Camden, New Jersey 08102 
ERI Call Toll-Free 4-800-223-0867 
san In NJ call (609) 966-6161 
Telex 83-1528 NET ENGR CMDN 
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20 years of performance 
stand behind every new single-ply roo 


based on DuPont Hypalon 


Building: Pillsbury Company, Terre Haute, Indiana; Roofing Contractor: D.C. Taylor Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa; Roofing Manufacturer: 
J.P. Stevens Co., Inc., Easthampton, Massachusetts—"Hi-Tuff" Roofing System; Installation Details—65,000 + sq. ft., retrofit. 


Since 1964, hundreds of 
installations made with 
DuPont HYPALON have 
proved cost-effective 
and durable 

No other single-ply roof mate- 
rial equals HYPALON synthetic 
rubber for job-proven, year-after- 
year reliability. Its a tough rubber 
that defies the attack of tempera- 
ture, time and environment. 

Roof membranes made with 
HYPALORN* are available in formula- 
tions that remain flexible in tempera- 


tures from — 40°F (— 40°C) to 
200°F (93°C)—and resist chemi- 
cals, oils, ozone and pollutants. 
Systems can meet industry 
flammability ratings because 
HYPALON-made only by DuPont- 
resists flame propagation, too. 
Membranes are available in reflec- 
tive white for energy efficiency or 
in other permanent colors for 
aesthetic reasons. 

When first put down, sheets 
made of HYPALON are thermo- 
plastic. As a result, they are easily 
fused by heat or solvent welding. 


And unlike other rubber sheet ma- 
terials, HYPALON cures in place. 
The result: a stronger, more dura- 
ble roof membrane over time. 


Dial DuPont First 

Call 800-441-7111, Extension 
54, for more information. Or write 
DuPont Company, Room X-40097, 
Wilmington, DE 19898. 


Du pont manufactures HYPALON? not single- 


ply roofing membranes or systems. 
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eye sees the beauty. 


The mind sees the performance. 


For more than a half century, 
Kawneer Curtainwalls have been 
raising the level of performance for 
building projects throughout the 
Americas and around the world. 

In this dimension, where the 


real beauty is in the performance, 
Kawneer helps designers 
achieve their design goals with a 
comprehensive range of quality 
curtainwall systems that 
combine design and 
erection flexibility 
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with high performance standards. 
From low-rise to high-rise 
installations, Kawneer curtainwalls 
offer a wide variety of basic 
systems to meet many design 
requirements. Custom systems 
also can be engineered by 
Kawneer to satisfy unique design 
specifications on special projects. 
Complete curtainwall 
capability—from engineering 
assistance to timely product 
delivery—is available to designers 
to assist in the realization of 
curtainwall design opportunities. 


3000 IB Curtainwall 
The Henry S. Reuss 


Federal Plaza Building 


(Milwaukee, WI) 


[LLLLELTM 


rag 


reflects the capabilities of Kawneer 
3000 IB Curtainwall. This high 
performance curtainwall system 
can accommodate a variety of 
design plans economically and 
beautifully with 

factory fabrication, 

interior or exterior 

glazing, and 

improved heating 

and cooling 

operating costs. 

For complete information about 
Kawneer Curtainwalls contact: 
The Kawneer Company, Dept. C, 
Technology Park—Atlanta 
555 Guthridge Court 
Norcross, Georgia 30092 


The designer’s element. 
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Call Us On The Carpet. 


Call us on the office carpet, the 
hospital carpet, the school car- 
pet. Call us on any carpet for 
any commercial environment. 
Call us anytime with any re- 
quest. When you call Lees, you 
reach people who have the 
answers on products, samples, 
installation methods, local ser- 
vice and more. 


Now that we're a separate all- 
contract company, we're giving 
you lots of reasons to call us. 
With our expanded field support 
staff, we'll be close at hand to 
help you turn designs on paper 
into carpet. 


As the world's largest maker 

of commercial broadloom and 
modular carpet systems, we 
offer hundreds of colors, coordi- 
nates and custom programs. 
We've added hardback carpet 
tile systems in advanced gener- 
ation Antron® nylon by DuPont 
with soil and static protection 
built in. And our modular sys- 
tems are performance guaran- 
teed for ten years. 


For brochures, test data, 
specifications call toll free 
800/523-5647 From within 
Pennsylvania, call collect 
215/666-9426. 


Lees 
Commercial 
Carpet 
Company 


A Division of Burlington Industries, Inc. 
King of Prussia, PA 19406 
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i Inclined Blind Installation 
es - 
vole elping you solve beautiful problems. ^ 
Regardless of the size, shape, space or special problem, Levolor will manufacture the perfect blind SA 
to fit your solution. Whether it's special assemblies or an extra small Bantam ™ head, Levolor will give you O 
the capability to create light, temperature and glare control in places and spaces where blinds W 
have never gone before. For a guide to many of the beautiful solutions from Levolor, refer to i AN| 
Sweet's 12.9/Le or write Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 1280 Wall St. West, Lyndhurst, N. J. 07071. qo Oo 
Ode o9 
\ PCS 
SP ge 


1985 Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 
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Specifications: Coordination of 
Consultants’ Specifications 


To be really effective, specifications must be 
more than a collection of loosely related doc- 
uments bound between a pair of covers. 
They must be organized, consistent in ter- 
minology and format and, most important, 
carefully coordinated. These are goals that 
are difficult to achieve even in the hands of 
a single specifier. 

Coordination is essential in all specification 
writing. Substrate tolerances for resilient 
flooring must be specified in the concrete sec- 
tion. The steel door specification must de- 
scribe preparation for finish hardware. All 
must be correctly cross-referenced. Writing 
is more difficult when the documents will be 
issued in phased packages or awarded as con- 
current separate contracts. But coordination 
becomes a real problem only when sections 
are being written by several individuals—and 
especially when coming from different of- 
fices. 

Most engineering firms (civil, structural, 
plumbing, HVAC, electrical, etc.) are famil- 
iar with the stringent requirements of good 
specification writing. But a large percentage 
of consultants for building specialties, such 
as elevators, food service and maintenance 
equipment, and security systems, are not. All 
must be spoon-fed, cajoled, and prodded by 
the architect. Their specifications must be re- 
viewed. References to ASA standards, long 
since supplanted by ANSI, still appear. 

Early discussion of specification require- 
ments with consultants is essential. Review 
procedures for specifications are as impor- 
tant as review of drawings, so schedules, 
turnaround time, and date of final issue 
should be established as soon as possible. Ex- 
changing lists of proposed final specification 
sections allows all specifiers to start tracking 
cross-references. Although such references 
are, at best, embarrassing when wrong, they 
can be effective checks during the writing 
process, and are a great aid to bidders. Some 
offices distribute detailed printed guidelines 
for preparation of specifications, describing 
organization of the project manual, section 
and page format, terminology, capitalization, 
and general relationship between drawings 
and specifications. 

Consistency of the project manual is sec- 
ond in importance only to technical coordi- 
nation. It is necessary in establishing the 
credibility of the document. Loopholes start 
with a lack of attention even to small details. 
Therefore, consultants should be required to 
prepare their specifications in the architect’s 
(or client's) standard format, from para- 


Specifications: William T. 
Lohmann 

Law: Norman Coplan 
Management: William Wolff 


EXAMPLE OF SPECIFICATION COORDINATION CHECKPOINTS 
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Carver Hawkeye Arena Location: lowa City, Ilowa Architect: C. R. S. Architects ESSEN“ AA pattern 


CREATE THE EXTRAORDINARY 


Db 55S BLOCK 


With PC GlassBlock'" products, you 
can design structures, shape space, 
and control light in new and exciting 
ways. Interior light diffused to the 
outside can create a warm inviting 
glow and provide exterior illumina- 
tion. Masonry installation lets you 
use them where ordinary glass is 
inadequate. 


The wide variety of PC GlassBlock™ 
patterns and sizes ensures virtually 
unlimited opportunities for original 
design concepts. Exterior walls of 
light-transmitting PC GlassBlock™ 
units make optimum use of light, yet 
seal out noise and other distrac- 
tions. Use them to create the 
appropriate atmosphere—from bright 


and spacious to subdued and private. 
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PRODUCTS 


The ESSEX® AA pattern diffuses light and 
disperses it uniformly for moderate light 
transmission and brightness. 
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American-made PC GlassBlock™ 
products are excellent insulators. 
They can help lower a building’s 
heating and air conditioning require- 
ments and make it more economical 
to operate. 


For information, contact Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Marketing 
Department AGB-5, 800 Presque Isle 
Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 15239, Tel.: 
(412) 327-6100. In Canada, 106-6 
Lansing Square, Willowdale Ontario 
M2J 1T5. Tel.: (416) 222-8084. 


PITTSBURGH 
® 


CORNING 
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graph numbering system to page layout. 
Their initial reaction will be one of resist- 
ance—after all, each consulting firm has its 
own standard. In fact, any office without 
word-processing equipment will find it dif- 
ficult to modify its typical specifications. But 
it is worth the effort and easier after the first 
project. An early sample section demonstrat- 
ing proper format is a useful guide. The for- 
mat should be confirmed in the initial review 
period, when the documents are not more 
than 50 percent complete. 

Review of specifications at 90 or 100 per- 
cent completion is mandatory. Format has- 
sles should be past and the reviewer can con- 
centrate on coordination of technical items, 
with adequate time to correct duplications, 
omissions, and ambiguities before releasing 
the documents. If not, addenda will have to 
be issued during the bidding period. 

Some of the most critical coordination 
areas are identified in the box page 63. Un- 
derlines indicate the preferred location for 
specification of an item and other occur- 
rences of the same phrase suggest appropri- 
ate sections for cross-references. Section 
numbers and titles are based on the CSI Mas- 
terformat. For instance, temporary utilities 
should be specified in Section 01500 and 
cross-referenced in the applicable Division 
15 and Division 16 sections. Generally, sec- 
tions should encompass "furnish" and “in- 
stall" provisions for the specified work. Local 
practices and the demands of construction 
managers, however, may dictate splitting 
them into separate sections based on trade 
jurisdictions 

Certain areas merit special comment. Be- 
cause of their complexity and cost, motors 
and controllers, fire protection components, 
heating elements, monitoring systems, and 
other items that cross mechanical and electri- 
cal lines create problems. For instance, coor- 
dination of mechanical and electrical services 
for specialty equipment requires clear deci- 
sions on location and extent of rough-in pro- 
visions and responsibility for setting the 
equipment and making final connections. 

Doors for access to mechanical and electri- 
cal equipment stumble around in the project 
manual when they should be specified only 
in Division 8 and cross-referenced elsewhere. 
That is the best means of ensuring consistent 
finishes and a single supplier for doors of 
the same type. Since the exact quantity and 
eventual location of access doors is often un- 
known at the time of bidding, it is usually 
best to specify an allowance (in dollars or a 
stipulated quantity of each type) and obtain 
unit prices for deviations from the allowance. 

Primers are another problem area. Shop 
primers should be specified in the same sec- 
tion as the component or material to which 
they are to be applied. But they must be com- 
patible with and cross-referenced to the field- 
applied finish coatings specified in Division 
9. A similar situation exists when stone, seal- 
ants, and glass for a curtain wall system are 
specified in separate sections. Ultimate per- 
formance of the system is at stake and it is 
wise to specify a single responsibility for the 
related work in the curtain wall section (with 
appropriate cross-references). 

Perhaps the most complex assembly in 
today's construction occurs in a building au- 
tomation system, where lighting and temper- 
ature control, fire protection, elevator 


monitoring, and security functions are 
merged in a single console. Coordination of 
materials, provisions for display compo- 
nents, interface between independent con- 
trol systems, and connections by many trades 
are involved. 

Close coordination of specifications may 
not eliminate bidding and field problems but 
it can certainly minimize them. 

William T. Lohmann, AIA, FCSI L| 


The author is Specifications Manager for Murphyl Jahn, 
Chicago. 


Law: Liability 
Insurance Crisis 


In view of the increasing exposure to liability 
of the design professional, the availability of 
professional liability insurance at reasonable 
cost is highly important. The insurance in- 
dustry, however, claiming that it expends 
more in claims than it earns in premiums, is 
shrinking the available market for such in- 
surance and dramatically increasing its rates. 
Although the insurance problems of the 
medical profession have received great pub- 
licity and are in the forefront of public con- 
cern, the similar problems of the architec- 
tural profession have received little notice, 
although the profession is fast approaching 
a crisis in this respect. 

Because of the desire of many insurance 
carriers to reduce their exposure by with- 
drawing altogether from this field, by reduc- 
ing coverage, or by being highly selective in 
the acceptance of risks, many architectural 
firms are now unable to find any insurance 
company willing to offer them coverage, or 
to renew their policy under any terms and 
conditions. Those firms who can secure in- 
surance find that premiums have been in- 
creased 50 to 300 percent and that insurance 
costs as a percentage of gross billings have 


jumped alarmingly. The impact on the pro- 


fession of these increased costs has been 
devastating to many firms and promises to 
become worse as developing costs and losses 
continue to increase and the courts progres- 
sively extend the potential liability of the 
practicing design professional. 

Much advice has been given to the profes- 
sion on how to cope with this chaotic condi- 
tion, but much of such advice, if followed, 
would have a peripheral impact, or is imprac- 
tical, or would subvert the traditional role of 
the professional architect. For example, it 
has been suggested as one possible approach 
that the design professional should divest 
himself of his assets and practice without in- 
surance. Another suggestion was to perform 
design only and avoid services of production. 
A third suggestion is to break up the architec- 
tural firm into insured and noninsured com- 
panies so as to avoid the cost of insurance 
which covers no or little risk. 

A more practical, if partial, remedy that 
has been recommended is for the profession 
to incorporate in its contract documents a 
limitation of liability that would restrict an 
owner's claim, for example, to the amount 
of the fee payable under the contract. Such 
an approach would probably have to be pro- 
moted by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and reflected in its form documents in 
order to achieve general acceptance. Compe- 
tition among architects and the difficulty of 
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negotiating such a limitation would probably 
make it impossible for an individual prac- 
titioner, in most instances, to achieve a con- 
tract with such a provision. In any event, 
since such limitation would have no applica- 
tion to a claim by a party other than the client, 
it would afford only partial relief. Statistics 
indicate that over 50 percent of claims made 
against architects or engineers are asserted 
by contractors and other third parties and 
not by the client, and therefore a contractual 
limitation would be of only limited use. 
Some architects have sought to reduce 
costs by switching carriers to take advantage 
of lower rates offered by one carrier as com- 
pared to another. Changing insurance com- 
panies, however, carries with it an additional 
set of concerns. A successor company, for 
example, will not provide coverage for a 
claim that the architect had knowledge of 


sometimes confusing terms. 


Write today for your copies. 


ELNA 


INTERNATIONAL 


ENJ 


2 new catalogs 
now ready! 


46-page Noise Control Guide. All you need to know 
about STC ratings, decibels, frequencies—and many other 


when insured by his former company. Some 
policies also do not provide any retroactive 
coverage. Therefore, the professional who 
secured such a policy would have no cover- 
age for errors or omissions that occurred 
prior to obtaining the new policy, even if no 
claim had been made at the time his former 
policy was in effect. When a new company 
comes into the field, it may not have the sta- 
bility, financial resources, or the services that 
an insurer of long standing may provide. All 
of these factors and others must be analyzed 
before changing insurance carriers. 
Probably the only relief of major signifi- 
cance that might be available to the design 
professional, and the one most difficult to 
achieve, is through legislation clarifying and 
limiting the rules of liability as applicable to 
architects or engineers, and perhaps control- 
ling the fees or other benefits accruing to 


28-page Product Catalog. 198 drawings, in full-scale, of 
weather, sound, smoke and light seals, plus saddles. 


ZERO INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


415 Concord Ave., Bronx, NY. 10455. (212) 585-3230/TELEX: 239777 Zero UR 


1924-1986...62 years of opening the door to progress. 
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those who promote or encourage litigation 
against the design professions. The great ex- 
pansion in the parameters of the design pro- 
fessional’s liability has developed from court 
decisions, and that trend can be slowed only 
by legislative action. For example, it is court 
decisions that have destroyed the concept of 
privity as a prerequisite to support a claim 
made against an architect (i.e., requiring a 
contractual relationship between claimant 
and architect as a condition of such claim), 
thereby opening the door to suits by contrac- 
tors, bonding companies, subcontractors, 
workmen, and other third parties. Restora- 
tion of the privity doctrine, which would re- 
duce claims and insurance premiums by a 
significant amount, could be accomplished 
only by legislation. Another source of con- 
cern is the impact of certifications, which the 
professional designer is so often required to 
provide, and indemnification agreements, 
mandated by the client in so many architec- 
tural contracts. Again this concern could be 
dealt with on a practical basis only through 
legislative policy restrictions. Similarly, the 
attempts of courts in some jurisdictions to 
hold the design professional to a warranty 
standard as distinguished from a standard 
of due care can be halted only by legislative 
action. 

Obviously any program to obtain legisla- 
tive relief would take a great effort by all 
members of the profession led by their pro- 
fessional associations. The first step in any 
such program would be one of education and 
public relations. For unless the public is made 
to understand not only the nature of the 
problem but that it is in its best interests to 
provide the design professions with relief, 
no legislative action is possible. 

Norman Coplan, Hon. AIA — 


The author is a member of the law firm Bernstein, Weiss, 
Coplan, Weinstein & Lake, New York. 


Management: 
Earnings Insurance 


How often have you heard from an insur- 
ance agent, "Your most important asset is 
your ability to earn an income"? The message 
makes sense. Unfortunately, it may have 
moved you to purchase the wrong kind of 
long-term disability coverage. Instead of con- 
centrating on the source of your income— 
your occupation—disability insurance 
should protect the result of your occupa- 
tion—the income. By covering income, 
rather than occupation, you have more pro- 
tection against financial hardship. 


Occupation Insurance 
Many major writers of disability income in- 
surance focus promotional and sales material 
on the advantages of “Regular Occupation 
to 65” benefits. Some even cite a “Lifetime 
Regular Occupation” benefit. This benefit is 
especially attractive to independent archi- 
tects who have invested much of their lives 
in an occupational specialty. These individu- 
als are sold on the premise that, “If you can- 
not do the job you have trained to do, you 
should receive total disability benefits.” 
The actual benefits vary from company to 
company. Some companies pay total disabil- 
ity benefits only when individuals are unable 
to do their “regular occupation” and are not 


IF WE DIDN'T INSTALLYOUR ROOF 
YOU'RE NOT COMPLETELY COVERED. 


At Owens-Corning, we know that, as good 
as our products are, they'll hold up only as 
well as the way they're put down. 


THE BEST CONTRACTORS. 


That's why we've made a major commit- 
ment to assure the highest quality roof 
installations. That commitment: the 
Owens-Corning Certified Roofing 
Contractor. 

Certified Contractors are a select group 
of proven professionals who have met the 
industry's most stringent standards for 
roofing and business performance— 
Owens-Corning's. 

But that's not where it ends. Certified 
Contractors are given ongoing training to 
stay on top of this continually changing 
industry. 


THE BEST PRODUCTS. 


A contractor has a vested interest in the 
products he puts down. If anything goes 
wrong, he's called back. 

That's why a Certified Contractor in- 


stalls those products with the best proven 
in-use performance—O wens-Corning's. 

Perma Ply-R* roofing felt, for instance, 
is the strongest, most durable ever made. 
With over 6 billion sq. ft. installed in 18 
years. 

And Owens-Corning Fiberglas? roof 
insulation is the best base for any built-up 
roof. With excellent dimensional stability, 
resilience and ventability. 


THE BEST GUARANT Y. 


But the ultimate proof of how well our 
roofs stand up is how well we stand 
behind them. Installed by a Cer- 
tified Roofing Contractor, our 
roofs offer the industry's 
best guaranties. Up to 20 

years. If we didn't install j 

your roof, let us give you — 
our complete cover story. 
Write B.X.E. Meeks, 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, 


"Toledo, Ohio 43659. 
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performing any other occupation. For these 
contracts, the value of the "regular occupa- 
tion" definition is simply to allow them the 
choice of not doing another job if unable to 
hold the regular job. Other companies have 
taken this a step further, although often just 
for their top class of policy holders. These 


companies will pay total disability benefits if 


the insureds cannot perform their regular 


job, even if they are engaged in another oc- 


cupation. 

These are attractive benefits that specifi- 
cally address the ability to earn an income. 
However, "occupation insurance" may not 
provide the complete protection expected, 
or needed. Studies done by the insurance 
industry indicate that more than 99 percent 
of all insureds do return to their normal oc- 
cupation following a period for which disa- 
bility benefits were paid. For these people, 


long-term “occupation” coverage was of min- 
imal (or perhaps no) value, other than pro- 
viding some peace of mind. 

That peace of mind, however, can be shat- 
tered by events that are much more likely to 


occur. Following most prolonged periods of 


total disability, there is a significant and real 
risk of individuals’ “economic recovery" lag- 
ging behind their physical recovery. Con- 
sider the following situation: 

A 45-year-old architect operates a partner- 
ship in conjunction with another architect. 
They have three salaried employees. While 
on vacation, the architect is seriously injured 
in an automobile accident. He is in the hospi- 
tal for three months and recovers at home 
for another three months. For those six 
months, his doctor, his partner, and he are 
not sure whether he will return to work 
again. While one partner is disabled, the re- 


SQUEAKY CLEAN 


Finally, a rubber floor tile that's easy to keep clean... Roppe 
low profile. Just apply Roppe's simple Two-Step Floor Cleaner 
and Finisher at installation to reduce grit and dirt buildup and 
help eliminate footprinting. Dirt won't collect on Roppe's low 
profile design as it will on deeper patterns, so a broom and 
damp mop are all that's needed to keep your floor looking 


like new. Roppe low profile .. 


. the durable rubber floor tile 


that's easy to keep clean. For your nearest distributor, write 
Roppe Rubber Corporation, 1602 N. Union Street, Box X, 
Fostoria, Ohio 44830. Or call toll-free. 


ROPPEeE 


1-800-537-9527 


In Ohio 419/435-8546 
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maining staff must juggle project completion 
dates and cancel appointments. Some clients 
are forced to go elsewhere or postpone their 
plans indefinitely. 

After improving his physical condition at 
home, the architect returns part time to the 
office for 30 days. Finally, 90 days from the 
date of his disability, he is recovered fully. 
Under most disability income policies, his 
benefits stop. The architect has recovered 
physically. But has he recovered financially? 
Does the partnership have the same income/ 
revenue strength it had before the accident? 
Most often, the answer is no. 


Earnings Insurance 

Earnings insurance recognizes the possibil- 
ity, even the probability, that economic re- 
covery will lag behind physical recovery. The 
return to work of individuals who have been 
totally disabled does not usually mean an im- 
mediate return to normal income (or at least 
earning power). 

Earnings insurance provides pro-rata ben- 
efits based solely on the percentage of lost 
income that persists, even after the insureds 
return to work full time and perform all the 
duties of their normal occupation. The focus 
of earnings insurance is the restoration of 
income to the level prior to total disability. 

Once back to work, whether it is in the 
original occupation or one for which the in- 
sureds are suited based on education, train- 
ing, and experience, the only criterion typi- 
cally required for an earnings insurance 
benefit is earnings loss. Disability status (that 
is, the inability to perform all of the normal 
duties of the insured’s usual occupation, or 
the inability to do them for all of the normal 
amount of time) is not required to collect this 
benefit. This is the unique value of earnings 
insurance. Earnings insurance recognizes the 
long-term economic impact of a disability. 
When economic recovery lags physical recov- 
ery, only insurance that does not require con- 
tinued disability and doctor’s care will re- 
place a portion of the reduced earnings or 
earnings power. 

Earnings insurance, with its focus on eco- 
nomic recovery, can provide more valuable 
protection against income loss than a con- 
tract that protects only during disability. Oc- 
cupation insurance may satisfy the emotional 
need for protection if people are unable to 
continue their regular occupation. But earn- 
ings insurance is the ideal way to protect the 
result of their ability to earn an income: the 
income itself. William Wolff, CLU, CPCU a 


The author is Assistant Vice President, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company. 
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Canon gives you 


the first G3 facsimile 
touse laser technology 
for ultra high resolution 
on plain paper. 


From now on business will judge 
facsimiles in a different light. The laser light of 
the Canon FAX-L910. Because now, Canons laser 
technology gives the FAX-L910 reproduction quality 
so precise and clear, it's hard to imagine. Quality that 
actually rivals plain paper copies. 

Now you can even send detailed drawings, 
fine print and photographs with confidence. Over 
ordinary phone lines. Documents you'd normally 
entrust to expensive courier services or overnight 
mail. The Canon FAX-L910 can transmit halftones 


PLAIN PAPER LASER FACSIMILE 


di 


t+ +++ 


Canon 
FAX-LOIO 
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in up to 16 gradations of grey. And on its Ultrafine 
setting, can deliver a remarkable resolution of 


à 406x391 picture elements per inch. Which is com- 
A. 


arable to what a plain paper copier can reproduce. 
fact, the L910 can double as a plain paper copier. 
“È And the FAX-L910 is fast. It can transmit an 
avi e business letter in as little as 12 seconds* 
And itl compatible with G2 and most North Ameri- 
can 6 
dialing an@ broadcast;** and it's clear to see. With 
the Canon FAX-L910, business will never look at 
facsimiles in p, 412 light again. 
Based on CCITT No. 1 ti bert Optional with expanded memory 


! Canon U.S.A., Ine. Facsimile Division PR 1185 ! 
: One Canon Pilaz. a. Lake Su 


ss, New York 11042. (516) 488-6700, Ext. 4200 | 
O Please send me more "AE on the FAX-L910 


J Please have a salesperson c ict me 
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Corian. The solid solution 


Tough, non-porous CORIAN"' resists wear in 
high-usage areas of virtually every shape and size. 


Designing for problem areas such as those found in 
laboratories, banks or hotels requires a surface material 
that offers maximum design flexibility, durability and 
minimal maintenance. Du Pont CORIAN gives you 
all three, beautifully. 

Unlike laminates or gel-coated products, CORIAN 
is solid. Its color and pattern go all the way through. 
CORIAN is tough and non-porous, so it can shrug off 
the daily grind of high usage. Ordinary stains wipe right 
off. Stubborn stains (even cigarette burns) rub off easily 
with cleanser. And fine sandpaper will remove accidental Firemans Fund Employers Insurance Company, De Pere, WI, 


cuts without marring the beauty of CORIAN. f e 
Like fine hardwood, 
CORIAN can be worked and CORIAN is solid. Its color 
shaped to fit most areas, even > Pug. GNO 
problem spaces. And you can E Te ro 
combine CORIAN with many SN ose amm ci 
other materials for more individ- --- | 
ual designs (as shown below). E pea eli ld a 
Send for more Se ais 
information on CORIAN. 


See Sweet's General Building Market 6.15/Du, or phone 
DuPont at 800-527-2601. For our 16-page book, “Designing with 
CORIAN; write Du Pont Co., Room X39928, Wilmington, DE 
19898. Telex: 83-5420. 


Outside the U.S.A.: Canada: Du Pont Canada Inc., Box 660, Station “A,” Montreal, Quebec, CORIAN solidity and impermeable seams 
Canada, H3C 2V1; Europe: Du Pont de Nemours Int'l. S.A., 50-52 Route des Acacias, Geneva 24, e SI, cli met m 
Switzerland, Phone: 41-22-37-86-18; Australia: Du Pont (Australia) Ltd., 168 Walker St., North ND 3 


Sydney, N.S.W., 2060 Australia, Phone: 923-6111; Japan: DuPont Far East, Inc., Kowa No. 2, 11-39, 
Akasaka 1-Chome, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 107, Phone: 03-585-5511; Singapore: DuPont 
Far East, Inc., Suite 601, World Trade Ctr., 1 Maritime Sq., Singapore 0409, Phone: 273-2244. 


*CORIAN is a registered DuPont trademark for its building products. Only DuPont makes CORIAN. 
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Because of its beauty and toughness . nA fe y 

CORIAN was used for these stylish A 

counters in an El Paso, Texas. bank (quani, 4 LT 
fe tinsel 


With CORIAN, stubborn stains and 

cigarette bums are removed with 

cleanser. Cuts and scratches can be 

sanded away , 


Solid Beauty That Lasts. 


The Office 
Environment 
Company 


Whether you have clients 


with extensive and integrated 
computer networks or with an 
array of PCs for specialized 
tasks, Series 9000 " systems 
furniture can support them. 

Series 9000's new energy 
management components 
have the capability and 
capacity for handling cables 
and power wiring for every 
computer system, every 
brand, every component and 
every operator. The result: 
less clutter, less strain, 
more productivity. 


Series 9000 from Steelcase 


The furniture solution for clients 


with powerful connections. 


e 
E d 


EN 


What's more, when 
Series 9000 furniture is used 
with ConCentrx — seating 
designed for the electronic 
office, productivity is further 
enhanced. 

See Series 9000 and 
ConCentrx at your 
Steelcase Regional Office 
or, contact your Steelcase 
Representative. For world- 
wide product, service or 
sales information, write 
Steelcase Inc., P.O. Box 1967, 
Grand Rapids, MI 49501. Or 
call toll-free 1-800-447-4700. 


gf 


AT&T, Altos, Apple, Burroughs, CPT, Data General, Digital, Exxon, Four-Phase Systems, GE, Harris Computer Systems, Hewlett Packard, Honeywell, IBM, ITT, LSI, Lanier, NBI, NCR. 
NT, Paradyne, Perkin-Elmer, Prime, Printronix, Sperry Univac, Tektronix, Texas Instruments, Wang and Xerox are the registered trademarks of, respectively, AT&T Information Systems. 
Altos Computer Systems, Apple Computers, Inc., Burroughs Corporation, CPT Corporation, Data General, Digital Equipment Corporation, Exxon Office Systems, Four Phase Systems, Inc 
General Electric Corporation, Harris Computer Systems, Hewlett Packard Company, Honeywell, international Business Machines. ITT World Communications, Inc, Lear Siegler, Inc Data 
Products Division, Lanier Business Products, Inc, NBI Inc, NCR Corporation, Northern Telecom, Paradyne Corporation, The Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Prime Computers, Inc., Printronix 
Inc.. Sperry Univac, Mini-Computer Operators, Texas Instruments, ind. Wang Laboratories, Inc, and Xerox Corporation 
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Summitville, a step ahead of the game. 


When it comes to quality, Summit- 
ville is always several paces ahead 
of other floor and wall coverings. 

For over 75 years, Summitville has 
been making ceramic tile to meet 
the highest industry standards. 

So you're assured of an expertly 
crafted, durable product that passes 
the tests of time and heavy traffic. 


Tile that's economical and easy to 
maintain. Tile that never needs 
waxing. 

Like Summitville's Porcelettes 
and Quarryettes, eighteen colors in 
1" squares. Back mounted for in- 
stallation ease, their pure monolithic 
color and low absorption rate are 
scoring points in remodeling or 
building projects all across America. 
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Specify Summitville ceramic tile 
for your next installation. And check 
Sweet's File 9.18 Sum for our com- 
plete mortar and grout line. Using 
Summitville is the best move you'll 
ever make. 


$ Summitville 
Summitville Tiles Inc.- Summitville, Ohio 43962 
Member: Tile Council of America 


Who says 
you never geta second ch 


A project with th y circles and Clearprint paper doesnt crack. to prove that Clearprint always 
ellipsoids can send even the Or discolor with age. It has a gives you a second chance to 
best draftsman back to the drawing consistent drafting surface and make a first i 
board. Draw. Erase. Draw. Erase. unexcelled transparency. — Am 
The only thing that wears thinner All of these qualities are guar- 
than your patience is your paper anteed 100 percent Our process [| 4 : invitee kit 

Unless it's Clearprint. includes 38 individual quality — !! * ek PER ES 

With Clearprint 1000H vellum, control checks. And our paper PM EO Bera] Co 
you can erase the same line 12 is tested for both manual and i 
times or more without impairing CAD / CAE applications 
reproducibility No wonder its the Test it yourself. Return te 
one paper draftsmen prefer. coupon below fora free kit 

Clearprint 1000H vellum is containing all the tools you need 
manufactured of 100 percent new i ö 


cotton fiber by a proprietary CiranPRINT. 
process we perfected more than LE ARPRINT. . ae 20 


50 years ago. Making paper work | PAM/115 
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- Badische's Zeftron 500% the solution dyed spun nylon that 
has locked-in color, resists fading, can even take bleach: ^ 


n Badische has Zeftron un Only Zeftron 500 makes solution. 
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175 And only at Badische do you. get Performance Certification. 
bach carpet goes: through twenty: one rigorous tests, e, 
your carpet will perform in its designated sk 
“traffic class, spotted after cleaning, year after year. : got nee antee et 
s Specify: Zeftron 500 
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Design Flexibility Never Looked So Good. 
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The Armco CW-100 Wall System. 


With the new Armco CW-100 Wall System, you can 
design buildings with all the great looks and durability 
of concrete hardwall construction — at a material 
savings ofup to 53% ofan ordinary pre-cast system. 

Theunique ribbed design ofthe 8-foot by 16-foot 
CW-100 panels gives you the same strength and 
durability as other pre-cast or tilt-up concrete 
hardwall systems at a significantly lower material cost. 
Thelighter weight ofthe CW-100 Wall System means 
savings in foundation costs, labor and construction 
time. And Armco CW-100 panels arrive at the jobsite 
ready-to-install, so there's no field casting, weather 
delays or lengthy curing. 

Yet, when you design with Armco CW-100, your 
building's appearance is limited only by your 
imagination. You can choose smooth or brush exterior 
finishes, add accent stripes and virtually any exterior 
design or color to suit your client's image. Blend 
CW-100 panels with glass, wood, masonry, stone and 
other contemporary materials. Wiringand plumbing 
can be recessed within notches built into the ribs ofthe 
panels’ interiors. 

You can even top your Armco CW-100 building 
with an Armco Standing-Seam Roof System, the 
weathertight roof system with a proven 50-year record 
covering more than 700 million square feet in place. 


Here’s how to learn more. 

Send for a free copy of “Introducing the CW-100 Wall 
System." It’s a fact-filled brochure loaded with photos 
of CW-100 buildings under construction, as well as in we | 8 E BÓ FF B d FF d» W 
finished commercial, industrial and office structures. 

You'll read about the many design alternatives a The Armco CW-100 Wall System 
available with CW-100, including curtain wall and 
load-bearing applications. You'll get information on 
thethree Armco Structural Systems available with 
CW-100. Plus much more. 


Armco Building Systems is a unit of Armco Atlantic, Inc. ii 


For your free copy, send the coupon to Armco Building Systems, Dept. 
ii 7505-11 , PO. Box 2010, Cathedral Station, Boston, MA 02118. 


Name 


Title 


— ARMCO i "A Zi 
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Paul associates. 


The new, elegant "Zenith." Catalog available. 


155 East 55th Street, New York, NY 10022 (212) 755-1313 
Space 1208-09, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 (312) 923-0004 
147 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 (213) 271-9660 
Washington Design Center, 300 D“ St. S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024 (202) 484-2212 
Space 650, Dallas Decorative Center, Dallas, TX 75207 (214) 761-9937 
Represented in Miami 
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Spirit of 


major theme of this issue of P/A isę 
the question of federal investment/| . 


tax credits for rehabilitation, which 
the current administration in Washington 
wishes to abolish (see P/A Roundtable: The 
Federal Role in Preservation, p. 107). Most 
of the rehabilitation and reuse projects 
shown on the following pages could not have 
been accomplished without some form of 
federal assistance. 

If anyone ever needed justification for 
keeping the tax credits in place, it is only 
necessary to look to St. Louis, where the na- 
tion's largest rehabilitation project of a his- 
toric building has just been completed. The 
project, which would have been inconceiva- 
ble without the aid of the tax credits, is dou- 
bly important because saving the magnificent 
90-year-old station not only meant preserv- 
ing a National Historic Landmark, but it also 
meant bringing a renewed, vital infusion of 
activity and energy to a city that desperately 
needed it. As Gyo Obata of Hellmuth, Obata 
& Kassabaum says of his firm's rehabilitation 
of the station, "You have to realize that what 
we were doing was creating a city within a 
city ... that’s the important thing." One could 
take this further and suggest that what HOK 
has accomplished, along with financiers Op- 
penheimer Properties, The Rouse Company, 
and Omni International Hotels, as only the 
major players in this massive undertaking, is 
the actual re-creation of the city. For in a 
very important sense, St. Louis hardly exists 
as a city, that is, as a dense, urban environ- 
ment with crowds of people on the sidewalks 
and traffic jams in the streets. In fact, there 
are hardly any people on the very clean 
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The grand 90-year-old 
Union Station in St. 
Louis has become a 

magnificent hotel and 

retail complex, but it could 
not have happened 

without the assistance of 
federal tax credits. 


St. Louis 


sidewalks; well-maintained parks are de- 


Sserted, and cars appear in threatening num- 


bers only during a brief rush half-hour—all 
attributable to the ills of past urban clearance 
and an accompanying exodus of the popula- 
tion to the suburbs. In recent years, St. Louis 
has made great strides in filling in the park- 
ing lots with new office—not residential— 
buildings. Consequently, few people still live 
in the center of the city. 

If you really want to find people in St. 
Louis, though, you now can. In the train sta- 
tion, and in droves. This is no suburban mall 
moved to downtown; it is an intensely active 
and invigorating urban environment, even 
though its almost 150 retail outlets offer little 
more than novelty merchandising and recre- 
ational eating—the proven formula for these 
kinds of places, from Ghiradelli Square to 
Faneuil Hall Market Place. 

In renovating and rehabilitating the 47.5- 
acre site and the buildings on it, the major 
problem, said HOK’s senior project designer 
Hank Winkelman, was how to deal with 
something of such vast scale while converting 
it to new uses and maintaining its original 
identity. In other words, just what do you do 
with what was once the world’s busiest train 
station, which includes the largest single- 
span train shed ever built, and an opulent 
headhouse that is 750 feet long and five 
stories high? “How,” Winkelman says, “do 
you integrate modern hotel and retail 
facilities in a building that was built almost 
100 years ago for trains?” Well, it wasn’t easy, 
but the sleepless nights have paid off in truly 
spectacular results. 
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Union Station 


The Headhouse 

The St. Louis station has been closed since 
1978, but it was once the main midpoint con- 
nection for all cross-country passenger rail 
travel, and was equaled for activity only by 
the stations in San Francisco and New York 
(the three are symbolically depicted in the 
large stained-glass window over the main 
entry). In its heyday during the war years of 
the 1940s, 100,000 people a day passed 
through the vast terminal, which served 22 
different rail lines. 

The architect for the terminal was Theo- 
dore C. Link of St. Louis, who won an invited 
competition for its design in 1891. At the 
time, Louis Millet, who had been responsible 
for the interior of Sullivan's Chicago Au- 
ditorium Building, was working for Link. 
The influence of Sullivan on both designers 
is obvious in this building, and it is also accu- 
rately represented today, thanks to the un- 
usual circumstance of the Rouse Corpora- 
tion's employment of architecture historian 
Timothy Samuelson, a Louis Millet scholar 
from Chicago, who carried out extensive ar- 
chival and field research for the building's 
restoration. 

With construction finished in 1894, the 
huge Romanesque headhouse of Bedford 
(Indiana) limestone contained 70,000 square 
feet of waiting rooms, including the 76' x 
120' Grand Hall with its 65-foot-high barrel- 
vaulted ceiling, in addition to a hotel, restau- 
rants and dining rooms, countless shops and 
services, and offices. One of the most gratify- 
ing aspects of this rehabilitation is that many 
of those spaces, meticulously restored by the 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, continue to serve 
the same functions today. The spectacular 
Grand Hall, which must rank as one of the 
great rooms of America, is the lobby for the 
new Omni International Hotel, but it is also 
still very much a public space that continues 
to function as the formal entrance to the en- 
tire complex. Omni's 70 new "Classic Serv- 
ice" rooms surround the restored atrium of 
the old Terminal Hotel, and its main dining 
room and Adamesque private dining room 
with its Gothic vestibule have been refur- 
bished for contemporary use. 

The Midway 

Immediately behind the headhouse, the 50- 
foot-deep midway stretches for 200 yards to 
form a connecting transitional area before 
the vast trainshed. It now no longer leads to 
31 train tracks, but it does still function as a 
transitional space where escalators, stairs, 
and a bridge lead to the major components 
of the shed. The minimal amount of retail 
space is largely confined to kiosk-type struc- 
tures that intensify the ambulatory and tran- 
sitional nature of the area. The main point, 
says Henry Beer of Communication Arts, 
who were responsible for much of the finish 
detailing and general look of the retail areas, 
was to break down the space to create a street 
of intimate scale leading to the shed. 

The Shed 

Engineer George H. Pegram's gigantic train 
shed of 11.5 acres was, in a sense, both the 
main problem and the ultimate salvation for 
this project. Its sheer size seemed unmanage- 
able for any kind of normal use, but because 
the shed was included in the station's Na- 
tional Historic Landmark designation of 
1976 (the shed is also a Civil Engineering 
Landmark) everything constructed within it 
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The 90-year-old Richardsonian 
Romanesque Union Station in St. 
Louis has been meticulously restored. 
The headhouse (above) contains 
hotel, restaurant, and retail 
facilities. The station's former main 
waiting room (right), now called the 
Grand Hall, has been returned to its 
original colors. The 65-foot-high 
barrel vaulted space was decorated 
by Louis Millet, who had worked for 
Louis Sullivan in Chicago before 
joining Theodore C. Link in St. 
Louis. The room is now the main 
lobby for the new Omni International 
Hotel. 


could qualify for the tax credits. Con- 
sequently, 480 additional hotel rooms could 
be put under the shed, along with 160,000 
square feet of retail facilities, thus making 
the whole project realistic. 

The 606-foot-wide by 810-foot-long shed 
rises 140 feet, with the bottom of its 2730 
tons of original butterfly trusses descending 
to a low point of 98 feet above ground. The 
space is a flattened vault divided longitudi- 
nally into five structural bays, of which the 
outer two are narrower than the others. 
Within the shed, the problem of scale was 
similar to that of the midway, but was greatly 
compounded because of the much greater 
size. Streets alone would not be enough here, 
so the area was divided into what the project 
designers call “neighborhoods.” In alloting 
the space, three bays extending about half- 
way into the shed are devoted to the hotel, 
while the two bays alongside them are given 
to retail facilities. Further into the shed, a 
lake, plaza, and market occupy that portion 
not fully covered or enclosed. Each of these 
areas is made purposely distinct, with no 
space ever flowing into another, to maintain 
the boundaries of the “neighborhoods.” 

A major concern of everyone involved in 
the project was to respect the Victorian en- 
gineering marvel of the shed roof by assuring 
that nothing under it detract from its appear- 
ance of floating (“soaring” is perhaps more 
appropriate) over the entire space. Con- 
sequently, everything is made to hug the 
ground as much as possible. The two-level 
retail area, of cast-in-place concrete waffle- 
slab construction, is pushed to the low, ex- 
treme east side of the shed perpendicular to 
the midway. Its upper level becomes an 
“open” promenade deck as the major pedes- 
trian space within the shed. The 480 rooms 
of the Omni Garden Hotel are terraced from 
the center of the space to the low west side, 
so that even at its highest, six-story level 
under the highest central bay, the hotel re- 
mains clear of the roof. 

The hotel is, in fact, not particularly notice- 
able, considering its size, unless viewed from 
the lake. It is constructed of cast-in-place 
post-tensioned flat plate concrete enclosed by 
lightweight insulated wall panels of R-25 in- 
sulation and glass, and is broken down into 
parallel wings facing each other across chan- 
nel gardens. The facades are further broken 
down by articulated surfaces (the 1200 
panels were fabricated in 20 different 
shapes) and a four-color palette (“Dryvit,” 
they say in St. Louis, “never looked so good”). 

The great roof over all of this was origi- 
nally completely enclosed by wood. Its struc- 
ture has been reinforced and its own wood, 
reused, has been combined with clear glass 
to give it a new surface and to make it more 
breathtaking than ever. The once dark, 
ominous space below: is now animated by an 
exhilarating play of light that brings the 
whole complex to life. When you see it today, 
you're almost happy there’s no longer any 
train service, because it’s hard to imagine that 
it could ever have looked better. 

While there are probably no other rehabili- 
tation projects of this magnitude and mag- 
nificence waiting for funding now, the real 
tragedy is that in the future few such projects 
of any scope will ever see the light of day if 
federal assistance for them is abolished. 
David Morton a 


Louis Millet's decorative scheme for 
the 76-foot-wide vaulted Grand 
Hall is what might be called 
Sullivanesque with some Celtic and 
William Morris mixed in. The 
female figures, seen here in relief 
around the arch and in the round 
below it, dramatize the new use of 
electricity at the turn of the century. 
The two freestanding figures and 
their twins at the opposite end of the 
room disappeared some years ago, 
after the station was closed in 1978. 
Fortunately, it was possible to 
negotiate, for a price, their return. 
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As unbelievable as it seems today, this 
room was painted over in a solid 
color within a decade after its 
completion. The main staircase at the 
entrance (mid-page, bottom) had 
been boxed in and partially removed. 
The stained glass window above it 
allegorically represents the three 
main U.S. train stations in 1894; 
from the left, San Francisco, St 
Louis, and New York. The entry 
itself directly recalls Sullivan's 
Transportation Building of 1893 
and his Old Stock Exchange, 
contemporary uith the station. 
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The atrium of the Terminal Hotel 
(top and above), which was 
original to Union Station, has been 
restored as one of the circulation 
areas leading to the 70 Omni 
International Hotel rooms in the old 
building. The floor of glass block and 
black-and-white glass mosaic tile 
rivals those of today's discotheques: it 
was designed at the turn of the 
century to be illuminated from 
underneath. The elevator in the 
original metal grille cage is now a 
fully automatic one with a clear glass 
cab. 
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The main dining room of the new 
hotel (above) is only a pale 
reminder of its former glory, when 
the coffers and part of the walls were 
brilliantly stenciled, when column 
capitals were not up-lighting, and 
when gigantic brass (and brassy) 
lamps were not stalking through the 
room. The beautifully restored 
Gothic Hall (facing page) represents 
the third style, following Richardso- 
nian and Sullivanesque, found in 
the building; it leads to an exquisite, 
small Adamesque private dining 
room. 


90 


Union Station 


An aerial view of the station (top) 
shows its relationship to St. Louis 
and gives a good idea of ils immense 
size. In the midway (middle) between 
the headhouse and shed, retail is 
mainly confined to kiosks to intensify 
the pedestrian nature of the space. 
Under the shed (above) is the rest of 
the 160,000 square feet of retail and 
food service space, which is on two 
levels at the east side. The accoutre- 
ments and furnishings in these areas 
are both contemporary and 
historicist, and very well done. 
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The headhouse of Union Station 
(right) faces Aloe Plaza (at extreme 
left of plan on facing page) where the 

nymphs of Carl Milles's famous 

water fountain frolic. Under the 
11.5-acre train shed, the largest ever 
constructed, the 480-room Omni 

International Garden Hotel is 

located to the West of 160,000 

square feet of retail and food 
facilities at the east side of the shed. 
Behind them, a one-acre artificial 
lake and plaza area is transition to 
the 2000 parking spaces that extend 
beyond the shed to the highway. 
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Project: St. Louis Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Original architect: Theodore C. 
Link. 
Architects: Hellmuth, Obata & 
Kassabaum, Inc., St. Louis (Gyo 


Obata, Hank Winkelman, Jim Agne, 


Peter Hammond, Princeton Clark, 
Jerry Sincoff, Gregory Palermo, 
John Ward, Jim Fetterman, John 


Best, Joe Drachnik, project team) ul 


Client: St. Louis Station Associates, 
owner; The Rouse Co. of St. Louis, 
an affiliate of The Rouse Co. of 
Columbia, Md., developer. 

Site: at edge of city, 47.5 acres in- 
cludes 90-year-old headhouse, mid- 
way, and 11.5-acre train shed, plus 
power house, post office annex, and 
2000 parking spaces. 

Program: conversion to retail shop- 
ping complex with variety of eating 
facilities and 550-room hotel with 
attendant facilities. 

Structural system: in limestone 
headhouse and midway, existing 
wood beams were reinforced with 


NES 


; 
The train shed is now roofed with reused wood and glass; Garden Hotel, above. 


steel flitch plates; new hotel under 
steel and glass butterfly train shed is 
cast-in-place post tension flat plate 
concrete; retail under shed is cast-in- 
place concrete waffle-slab; ballrooms 
have steel joists with steel beams and 
columns. 

Major materials: Bedford (In- 
diana) limestone of headhouse and 
midway; lightweight insulated wall 
panels and glass for new hotel (see 
Building Materials, p. 158). 
Mechanical system: chilled-water 
fan-coil units in hotel guestrooms; 
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self-contained water-cooled units in 
tenant spaces; central air-handling 
unit for public areas. 

Consultants: Hirsch/Bedner & 
Associates (hotel); ADM Associates, 
interiors; Sachs Electric, Inc., electri- 
cal; Murphy Co., Inc., mechanical; 
Timothy Samuelson, historical resto- 
ration; Conrad Schmitt Studios, 
Inc., historical restoration contrac- 
tor; Office of Phillip George, hotel 
restaurant design; Abrams & Tanka 
Associates, hotel food facility design; 


Consultants to the architect: Com- 
munications Arts, Inc., Henry Beer, 
design consultant; HOK/Planning, 
civilllandscape; Engineering Design 
& Management, Inc., John Sonder- 
man, Mel Young, structural; Brady 
& Anglin Consulting Engineers, 
Gene Anglin, Bill Ehle, mechanical 
electrical; Codes Consultants, Inc., 
Greg Miller, life safety/codes. a 


Baring Industries, hotel laundry, 
dry cleaning; Centel Business Sys- 
tems, hotel communications; Jules 
Fisher & Paul Marantz, Inc., light- 
ing design; Associates & Ferren, 
performance spaces; Crystal Design, 
fountain; Adelphia Automatic 
Sprinkler System Co., Engineered 
Fire Protection, Inc., fire protection. 
General contractor: HCB Contrac- 
tors, St. Louis. 

Photos: William E. Mathis, HOK 
Photography, except p. 84, p. 85, p. 
86, 87 top, p. 88, p. 90 middle, p. 
93 middle, bottom, Rion RizzolCrea- 
tive Sources Photography, Inc. 
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Nick Wheeler 


New Products 
from Old Mills 


P/A Inquiry: 
Reusing Industrial Buildings 


LN UN. 
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The conversion of our 
silent factories to new uses 
has become a major subject 
of design effort—and of 
public policy, as well. 


century ago, we were already adapt- 

ing archaic industrial buildings to 

uses that exploited their charm; con- 
sider all of those Old Mill restaurants. But 
the potential of the massive factories of 
the Machine Age was hardly recognized until 
the 1960s. In the years 1962—1967, an old 
chocolate factory in San Francisco was con- 
verted to the precedent-setting Ghirardelli 
Square retail/dining complex (Architects: 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons). In 1968, a 
neighboring plant was revived as the equally 
popular Cannery (Architects: Joseph Esh- 
erick & Associates). In New York, conver- 
sion of the city-block Bell Laboratories into 
the Westbeth artists housing was completed 
in 1970 (Architect: Richard Meier). 
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Some of the major design issues involved 
in reusing industrial buildings became clear 
in these pioneering projects. Ghirardelli 
exploited some picturesque structures on a 
dramatic site; once it had led the way, the 
initially less favored Cannery project was able 
to rely mainly on the bricky toughness of the 
existing structures as its visual legacy. In both 
cases, rather freewheeling subtractions and 
additions were made to give the complexes 
appealing spatial qualities. At Westbeth, the 
original structures were accepted with little 
structural alteration, but old surfaces and 
new insertions were integrated by pristine, 
white surface treatment. In the ensuing 
years, it was the rugged, barebrick alternative 
that caught on. 

As the revival of city cores has progressed 
since the 1960s, rising real estate costs have 
directed more attention toward peripheral 
areas where industrial buildings are often 
found, either abandoned or used for low- 
rent purposes such as dead storage. Some- 
times whole districts, like the industrial area 
of Georgetown in Washington, D.C., lay in 
the path of economic revival, and the adap- 
tive reuse effort that started there in 1970 
with Canal Square (Architect: Arthur Cotton 
Moore) has replaced just about all the indus- 
try with offices, shops, and watering places. 

Still, unrehabilitated industrial districts are 
often perceived as impediments to economic 
regeneration. But if the risk of adaptive 
reuse is taken, its impact is multiplied: The 
conversion of a forbidding obstacle into a 
new center of activity can redirect economic 
patterns. When a substantial mass of fac- 
tories is given new activity, neighboring 
properties seem bound to increase in value 
(examples 3, 4, 10). 

The principal design issues in such conver- 
sions stem from the gap in demands between 
industrial functions and the new ones to be 
housed. Industrial buildings tend to have 
very sturdy structures, but little insulation; 
they often grew haphazardly over decades, 
with little formal coherence; their forms are 
often casually related to public streets, from 
which there is usually no prominent public 
entrance. While they demand a lot in the way 
of improved performance, their exposed 
construction makes altering them relatively 
easy. But renovating them to meet federal 
standards for tax credits is another matter, 
because approval requires “minimal altera- 
tion of the building, structure, or site and its 
environment. ... 

Successful reuse often depends on the pos- 
sibility of removing parts or inserting new 
ones (examples 1, 4, 8, 9, 10). For residental 
and commercial use, it is often possible to 


insert new floors within the original volume 
(example 10). Portions with large volumes, 
long spans, top lighting, and other excep- 
tional features tend to be useful mainly for 
various kinds of public facilities (examples 5 
and 6 on the following pages and Asphalt 
Plant, p. 100). One special use for which in- 
dustrial buidings are particularly adaptable 
is to house showrooms of design centers; we 
already have the Ice House in San Francisco 
(1970; Architects Wurster, Bernardi & Em- 
mons), the “DCDC” in Washington (example 
8), and last month saw the opening of the 
International Design Center New York, 
which is being developed out of a cluster of 
factories in Queens (see page 36). 

'There remain vast amounts of industrial 
construction to be considered for adaptive 
reuse. A recent survey by Building Design and 
Construction indicates that there are more 
than 450,000 "professionally owned" indus- 
trial buildings in the U.S. Under current 
laws, any of them over 30 years old—logi- 
cally, most of those that have lost their orig- 
inal functions—would be eligible for some 
form of tax credit. Relatively few, however, 
have the National Register status that would 
earn the full 25 percent credit. 

On the impact of tax incentives on the 
reuse of industrial buildings, expert opinions 
vary. Architect Arthur Cotton Moore, who 
converted a number of industrial buildings 
before the tax credits, feels that repealing 
them will merely slow such activity, which he 
feels has been "inflated" by the tax policies. 
Ward Jandl, of the National Park Service 
(which rules on eligibility for credits) reports 
that two thirds of owners they have polled 
would not have proceeded with conversion 
projects without tax help. Maurice Finegold, 
of Notter, Finegold, Alexander in Boston, 
observes that the credits have countered the 
"clean slate" bias of developers and bankers. 
Architect David Beck of Philadelphia points 
out that the repeal of tax incentives will have 
its sharpest impact on conversions to hous- 
ing, where that economic edge can be most 
essential. 

Architects who have remodeled factories 

for new uses observe that the process changes 
their outlook on design. "It took us and aes- 
thetically shook us," recalls Arthur Cotton 
Moore. Such commissions push architects to- 
ward specific responses, rather than gen- 
eralized ones, he observes, and encourage 
them to "leaves clues" to the history of the 
structure in the finished work. 
John Morris Dixon a 
Following text by Thomas Fisher and Daralice D. 
Boles. Research by Melissa Brown, P/A editorial intern, 
summer of 1985. 
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Crown and Eagle Mill, Uxbridge, 
Mass. Architects: Bruner/Cott 
Associates, Boston, Mass. A devas- 
tating fire left this flagship mill no 
more than a shell of very shaky walls. 
Its low-cost conversion by a nonprofit 
community group to 62 units of 
housing for the elderly, funded by 
HUD, required that the ruins be 
stabilized in place, and the original 
walls tied back to a new internal 
structure that is entirely self-support- 
ing. Although the mill lost its land- 
mark designation as a result of the 
fire (its district has since been desig- 
nated), the architects’ approach 
parallels the philosophy espoused by 
the Standards, which require a clear 


Berkeley Castle, Toronto, Ontario. 
Architects: A.J. Diamond & 
Partners, Toronto. The demolition 
of several one-story sheds (1a, b, c) 
restored the central courtyard of 
Toronto’s first knitting mill. Conver- 
sion of the derelict landmark to office 
and retail use required the replace- 
ment of defective wood columns, 
deteriorated doors, windows, and 
cornices, and 50,000 broken or 
spalled bricks. 


the massing of the original has been 
reinstated and damage to the granite 
walls repaired, infill is executed in 


frankly modern materials and colors. 


For example, the white span above 
the central bay (2b), which replaces 
an enclosed catwalk connecting the 
two end wings (2a), would never be 
mistaken for the real item. The one- 
over-one replacement windows do 
replicate the mill’s prefire (and pre- 
sumably altered) appearance, but 
lack the detail common to mills of this 
era. 


distinction of new from old. While 


Baker Chocolate Mills, Boston, 
Mass. Architects: Boston Archi- 
tectural Team, Chelsea, Mass. 
Converted into 133 units of moder- 
ate-income rental housing with the 
help of a UDAG grant, these 
Romanesque-revival industrial 
structures have been meticulously 
and imaginatively restored. Note 
especially the refurbished wood win- 
dows and reconstructed roofs (3a). 
The lobby’s exposed brick walls, col- 
umns, and beams are de rigueur, as 
is the quarry tile flooring (3b). 


Appropriate Use 

It’s not uncommon for older industrial build- 
ings to be used for light manufacturing. But 
many are reused for nonindustrial purposes, 
including artists studios and galleries that 
benefit from the large amount of glazing 
(photos 5b, 10c), shopping and convention 
centers that benefit from the heavy construc- 
tion and long spans (photos 6a, 10d), and 
offices and housing that benefit from the 
open floors and high ceilings (photo 3b). 
Windowless storage buildings rank among 
the hardest structures to reuse. Unless a use 
with similar demands can be found (photo 
8a), their rehabilitation requires the insertion 
of windows—an expensive move that greatly 
alters the historic fabric. 


Relation to context 

Many industrial buildings stand adjacent to 
residential or commercial areas. If the loca- 
tion is also visually important, a strong com- 
munity voice can force major alterations to 
a reused industrial building so that it better 
fits its context. That can entail refacing the 
building in a material more compatible with 
neighboring buildings (photo 10b), altering 
the roofline to echo that of surrounding 
structures (photo 9a), or cutting back walls 
and widening entries to open the building to 
the street (photos 4b, 10c). This raises the 
question of what’s more important: relating 
to the context or maintaining the building’s 
integrity. 


Landscape 

The Secretary of the Interior’s Standards 
recommend maintaining the relationship be- 
tween rehabilitated buildings and their orig- 
inal environment. The hard surfaces of 
industrial environments, however, are not al- 
ways appropriate for new uses. Some paved 
areas around factories can be used as parking 
lots (photo 7b) or repaved with new materials 
that retain the character of the original 
(photos 2b, 4c). But removing some of the 
pavement and planting grass and trees is 
often necessary, even if it is not historically 
accurate (photo Ic). Where the original 
building already has an attractive environ- 
ment, the best approach is to interfere with 
it as little as possible (photo 2a). 
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Cobbler Square, Chicago, Ill. Ar- 
chitects: Kenneth Schroeder & 
Associates, Chicago. The former 
Dr. Scholl’s factory consisted of 20 
buildings dating from the 1880s to 
the 1950s. The process of consolidat- 
ing these to 7 central buildings hous- 
ing 295 moderate- and upper-income 
apartments, with ground-floor retail, 
required that some structures be 
demolished. The smokestack and 
corner walls of two boiler plants that 
filled the courtyard are left standing 
as picturesque ruins (4c). A new steel 


glass panels (4c). A third building 
was removed to open up the glazed 
entrance atrium (4b), and the new 
entrance is literally cut into the 
facade of the 1959 factory, at the site 
of a former loading dock (4a). Radi- 
cal alterations to this wing, including 
the introduction of limestone fascia 
to break the strip window pattern in 
deference to small-scaled neighboring 
buildings, cost the project its bid for 
cultural landmark status, and with 
that the 25 percent tax credit. 


circulation system that rings the 
courtyard provides access to some 
units and required egress for all; 
weatherproof but not weathertight, 
the red corridors are used by tenants 
as outdoor terraces, with sliding 


Abby Sadin 


Photos 


Additions 

The Secretary’s Standards also recommend 
that additions reflect the size, scale, mass, ma- 
terial, and fenestration pattern of the origi- 
nal building, but that they not duplicate the 
original’s detail (photo 2b). That has caused 
much controversy of late (see page 107). 
Some architects want the choice of replicat- 
ing the detail as well as the form of the orig- 


inal (photo 1c); others want the choice of 


extreme contrast, enhancing the original 
building by setting it off (photos 8a). Both 
options are easier than that recommended 
by the standard because they don't require 
detailed analysis and abstraction of the orig- 
inal design. 


Exterior materials 

While most industrial buildings need clean- 
ing and repointing, the desire to give a build- 
ing a new image often results in too abrasive 
a cleaning or the use of too hard a mortar. 
That desire also tempts owners to remove 
everything that doesn't conform to the orig- 
inal, even if those elements have, themselves, 
become historic. An alteration that is very 
recent or of poor quality might better be re- 
moved (photos la, b, c). The preservation 
community is more divided on what to do 
when replacing a missing section of a build- 
ing. Some people argue that the new mate- 
rials should match the old. Others argue that 
they should be different, but compatible, to 
distinguish between the two (photo 2b). 


Applied ornament 

Many preservationists and designers part 
ways when it comes to the application of new 
ornament. The former often see that as an 
intrusion on the historical fabric; the latter, 
as a way of enlivening the sometimes severe 
elevations of industrial buildings. The appli- 
cation of ornament may entail nothing more 
than a coat of paint to highlight various fea- 
tures (photo 10c). Or it may involve con- 
structing a whole new skin for the building 
(photo 10b) or applying ornament to the 
building's original skin (photo 4a). If the 
buildings are not architecturally or histori- 
cally significant, and if the ornament is very 
well done, its application has a place. 


Winston Salem Arts Center, 
Winston Salem, N.C. Architects: 
Arthur Cotton Moore Associates, 
Washington, D.C. Just as sawtooth 
glazing once provided excellent natu- 
ral lighting for this turn-of-the-cen- 
tury mill, so now it provides an ideal 
source of north light for traveling 
exhibitions. The project, sponsored by 
a nonprofit civic arts organization, 
was not eligible for historic preserva- 
lion tax credits. 


Columbus Trade and Convention 
Center, Columbus, Ga. Design 
architects: Arthur Cotton Moore 
Associates, Washington, D.C.; 
architects of record: Pound Flow- 
ers Dedwylder, Columbus, Ga. 
This conversion of an abandoned 
1850s foundry to new use as a con- 
vention facility allowed the retention 
of its most spectacular interior spaces 
as exhibition halls, an appropriate fit 
of new function to old form. All new 
additions, including the canopy en- 
trance truss, are treated as modern 
"intrusions." 


San Antonio Museum of Art, San 
Antonio, Texas. Architects: Cam- 
bridge Seven, Cambridge, Mass. 
Conversion of the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Lone Star Brewery into an art 
museum earned the architects a P/A 
Design Award (P/A, Jan. 1979, pp. 
74—75). The brewery's large open 
interior is well suited to gallery use, 
but most windows have been bricked 
up. Those that remain are glazed 
with rather blank single panes. The 
glass bridge connecting two towers 
lacks the light grace of the suspension 
bridge it replaces. 


Entrances 

Industrial buildings often have a profusion 
of overhead or large sliding doors. If no 
longer needed, they can be made inoperable 
and walled over on the inside, or converted 
to a window (photo Ic). Yet, however profuse 
the doors, industrial buildings rarely have a 
main entrance grand enough for many pub- 
lic uses. Ways of enlarging the entrance in- 
clude recessing the doorway behind the 
structural frame (photo 10c), cutting the ex- 
terior wall back at the entry (photo 9b), or 
covering a courtyard to serve as an entrance 
(photo 4b). A much less expensive way of 
emphasizing an entrance and one less 
damaging to the original building is the in- 
stallation of canopies (photo 7b). 


Windows 

If the original windows must be replaced, 
the replacements should match in size, color, 
and muntin pattern (photos Ic, 3a). Given 
the number of high quality replacement win- 
dows now available, many of them in substi- 
tute materials such as extruded plastic or 
aluminum, matching has become much 
easier. Altering the size of the windows 
(photos 4a, 10b) dramatically alters the char- 
acter of the building. Eliminating the mun- 
tins (photo 2b) or placing them on the inside 
surface of the glass changes the scale, tex- 
ture, and shadow patterns of the facade. And 
filling in windows (photo 7b) makes the 
reused building look newly abandoned. 


Energy conservation 

Insulating the inside of the building's shell 
and installing storm windows or double- 
glazed sash are the simplest conservation 
strategies. Exterior insulation, unless the 
building originally had a very thick stucco 
facing, alters the appearance too much. Pas- 
sive solar heating, cooling, and daylighting 
come easily to many industrial buildings be- 
cause of their operable windows, skylights, 
massive construction, and open floors 
(photos 6a, 5b). The large, flat roof areas on 
most of these buildings also can accommo- 
date, unobtrusively, active solar collectors. 
Trombe walls and other such visible solar 
devices are inappropriate and probably un- 
necessary. 
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D.C. Design Center, Washington, 
D.C. Architects: Keyes Condon 
Florance, Washington, D.C. De- 
sign showrooms, which require little 
daylight and simple servicing, are a 
new use ideally suited to this 1920s 
refrigerated warehouse. A new addi- 
tion attempts to echo the bay pattern 
of the original brick facade—un- 
usual for Washington—in glass 
curtainwall of alternating reflective 
and pebble surface finishes and green 


porcelain enamel string courses 
(more visible in some lights than in 
others). A new brick base connects 
new to old, and a new pair of 
masonry piers frames the main en- 
trance on D St. 


Interior spaces 

The interior space in older industrial build- 
ings is typically horizontal, linear, and 
nonhierarchical. Multistory spaces are most 
easily created by removing sections of floor- 
ing within the structural grid (photo 10d). 
Making the long, narrow floors appear larger 
involves strengthening the visual link to 
other sections of a building by increasing the 
size of glazed areas, for example, or enclos- 
ing courtyards (photo 4b). Giving hierarchy 
to the regular grid of columns depends upon 
the careful placement of walls to set off col- 
umns that define, say, the corners of a space 
or a procession through the building. 
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Housing, Tourcoing, France. Ar- 
chitects: Reichen & Robert, Paris. 
French architects Reichen & Robert 
have made a career out of converting 
former industrial structures to new 
uses. (See page 47 for their renova- 
tion of the Grande Halle at La Vil- 
lette.) American architects accus- 
tomed to working within the Secretary 
of the Interior’s standards are likely 
to remark the comparative freedom of 
their European counterparts. The 
Tourcoing project is typical for 
France. 

The conversion of this late 19th- 
Century factory to 150 apartment 
units and commercial space entailed 
the partial demolition of two build- 
ings considered too wide for residen- 
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tial use and the free reconstruction of 
their façades. A third structure was 
completely demolished and a fourth 
cut down to the ground floor, which 
remains retail space, with a terrace 
and children’s yard on the roof. New 
shed-roofed duplexes with private 
gardens are stacked atop one wing 
(9a), and new ornamental detail is 
used to mark the entrances (9c) and 
modulate existing facades (9d). 


Circulation 

Because of the relatively long, narrow floors 
of many industrial buildings, circulation 
often occurs along single-loaded corridors. 
Placing the corridor outside the building and 
pulled away from the exterior wall can en- 
hance cross ventilation and daylight (photos 
4c, 9a). Point access from stair towers also 
avoids a one-sided exposure. Storage build- 
ings or more recent factories often have 
wider floors, sometimes too wide for even a 
double-loaded corridor. ‘There, the creation 
of a light well or atrium (P/A, April 1985, 
pp. 83-85) greatly enhances the interior 
spaces. Because industrial buildings are 
often complex, the circulation system should 
be clear, consistent, and well marked. 


Interior surfaces 

Because most of these buildings originally 
had exposed surfaces, they're one of the few 
building types in which leaving those sur- 
faces exposed is considered acceptable re- 
habilitation practice; it’s even encouraged by 
some because it minimizes the number of al- 
terations to the original structure. But the 
bare brick, heavy timber look has become a 
cliché (photo 3b). It also creates problems 
with the thermal and acoustical properties of 
a space. If the original surfaces must remain 
exposed, it's best to restrict them to areas out 
of people's immediate reach to minimize the 
powdering of brick or the splintering of 
wood. 
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Torpedo Factory, Alexandria, Va. 
Architects: Keyes Condon Flor- 
ance, Washington, D.C. The City 
of Alexandria sponsored a develop- 
ment/design competition for the old 
Navy Torpedo Factory complex on 
the Potomac River. Civic sentiment 
in 1978 favored the demolition of 
the dilapidated structures, which 
bore no relationship in scale or style 
to the adjacent historic neighborhood. 
The city, however, selected the one 
proposal that recommended restora- 
tion and reuse, in addition to new 
contruction, 

Architects Keyes Condon Florance 
handled the adaptive reuse of two 
waterfront factories (shown here); 
Metcalf Associates, also of Wash- 
ington, designed a new garage and 
100 condominium units. A group of 
artists had converted the older of the 
two factories to studios (left, 10b) as 
early as 1974, and the city chose to 
maintain possession of that structure 
as an arts center. The building was 
gutted and a new mezzanine added 
to expand available floor area for 
studios (10c). Industrial sash was 
replaced by larger lites of insulated 
glass, relieving artists of gridded 
shadows. 

The new entrance was set back 
within the building envelope (10d), 
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and the exterior repainted to em- 
phasize decorative elements of the 
1918 original. The adjacent 1943 
munitions manufacturing plant 
(right, 10a) was altered more drasti- 
cally for use as office space by a pri- 
vate developer. 

Partial demolition of the upper 
floor—cut back one bay in all direc- 
tions—reduced the building's bulk 
and apparent height. The facades 
were completely reclad in red brick 
with a limestone base. New ornament 
(8" x 8" polychrome brick), fenestra- 
lion, and a standing seam metal roof 
with green eyelash dormers were 
added to echo detailing of smaller 
scale buildings in the surrounding 
historic district. Ambitious plans to 
renovate the wharfside and build a 
new retail market and boat club are 
suspended while the developer and 
city discuss the terms of agreement. 


— 
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Mechanical systems 
The exposure of mechanical ducts and other 
equipment in these buildings also has be- 


come a cliché (photo 5b), as well a source of 


noise, vibration, and dust. Only when the 
equipment is as carefully designed as any 
other visible part of the building does that 
strategy work (photo 7a). Concealing 
mechanical ducts above dropped ceilings 
may require sloping the ceiling up at the win- 
dows. Other options that avoid a dropped 
ceiling include using nonducted mechanical 
systems or placing the ducts in vertical chases 
within interior walls. 


Codes 

One of the major advantages of reusing in- 
dustrial buildings is the strength and fire re- 
sistance of their structures, rarely requiring 
additional fire protection. When used for 
something other than manufacturing pur- 
poses, however, these buildings fall far short 
of other code requirements. Most lack suffi- 
cient toilet facilities, egress stairs, or electrical 
and mechanical systems. Rated corridors 
usually don't exist. And parking spaces are 
often insufficient for the new use. What 
makes the rehabilitation of industrial build- 
ings tolerable is that, while they often contain 
ad hoc alterations and inconsistent dimen- 
sions, their structure usually is visible. 
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| The George and Annette 


Arch Support 


A community group hires Pasanella & Kleim/Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum to recycle a landmark asphalt plant. 


HEN a neighbor suggested to George Murphy in 1972 that he attend a meeting to protest 

the building of a dense high-rise housing scheme on New York's Upper East Side, Dr. Murphy 

was dubious. “I didn't think much of meeting-goers and protesters," admits the professor of 
pathology at New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. But he went to that meeting—and what 
followed is a story of community efforts that surpasses even the architectural story. And the architectural 
story is no mean one, being the enlightened recycling into an athletic and arts center of the 1944 
Municipal Asphalt Plant designed by Ely Jacques Kahn and Robert Allan Jacobs, declared a New York 
City landmark in 1976 and listed on the National Register of Historic Places in 1980. 

But in 1968, asphalt operations in the plant had ceased, and in 1969—70, plans were made to demolish 
the plant and build 1100 housing units and a school on the five acres comprising the asphalt site and 
the small park to its north. It was this scheme that activated George Murphy, who joined a group that 
came up with a number of findings: that housing was inappropriate because the neighborhood was 
already twice as dense as Manhattan as a whole; that a school was not needed because its elementary 


for youth; and that this was the last substantial piece of open space in the area. 

For the next several years the Neighborhood Committee, with Dr. Murphy as chairman, struggled to 
stop the development plan and, instead, to recycle the asphalt plant into a sports and arts building. 
Throughout, the struggle to win not only approval but also funding from the City was intense, as were 
the attempts—ultimately highly successful—to raise funds from private and corporate sources. 

In 1979, the City agreed to sponsor construction of the center in the Plant with $1.6 million of Federal 
Community Development Funds from HUD, providing that the Neighborhood Committee operated 
and maintained the facility at its own expense. Pasanella & Klein, Architects, along with Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, the successor firm to Kahn and Jacobs, were hired for the rehabilitation work. 

Meanwhile, the Committee was proving that it not only could have ideas, but could execute them as 
well. It established a popular marine biology/environmental study center in a nearby unused fire station, 
and wilderness and leadership training courses on Mill Rock Island. 

Last October, the sports and arts center in the Asphalt Plant was opened. It is already wildly successful. 
During the day, private schools rent the gymnasium, explains director Rory Morlos, while students from 
parochial and public schools take the Center's art, photography, and graphic design courses. Community 
youths use the facilities in the late afternoon, adults in the evening. Musical and theatrical events are 
held in the 93-seat theater designed by Harry Darrow and Wollens & Sachs. Many of the courses are 
funded by the New York City Youth Board or are offered by nearby institutions at no cost. 

An artificial-turfed playing field, funded by City and private sources, is now being completed on the 
site. And Dr. Murphy is watching over countless other details, including seeing to it—by wielding his 
own spray can and hanky—that smudges are removed from the entrance hall wall. Such dedication on 
the part of a group of neighborhood people has guaranteed that an unusual piece of industrial architec- 
ture has been reused for great community benefit. Susan Doubilet B 


A five-acre site near the East 
River, on which an abandoned 
asphalt plant stood (left), was 
seen by the neighborhood as an 
opportunity for much-needed 
open space and recreational 
facilities in the congested Man- 
hattan area. The community 
group had already established 
educational courses in a fire 
station (on the waterfront in 
small photo left) and on a 
nearby island. But the architec- 
tural story of the asphalt plant 
and its conversion is interesting 


as well. When Ely Jacques Kahn 
and Robert Allan Jacobs were 
hired in the early 1940s to de- 
sign a municipal asphalt plant, 
they were presented with the 
organizational diagram of the 
appropriate machinery. This 
organization (see drawing on 
the following page) suggested 
to them the parabolic form, 
which would result in no un- 
used upper corners. According 
to research by community or- 
ganizer Dr. George Murphy, 
Jacobs had become aware of the 
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potential of reinforced con- 
crete, and had also noted the 
parabolic arch structure of the 
dirigible hangars by Eugene 
Freyssinet at Orly, when he was 
in Paris in the mid-1930s work- 
ing in Le Corbusier's atelier. To 
simplify formwork and rein- 
forcement, the architects used 
four lightweight steel ribs, pre- 
fabricated in three sections, 
which are 90 feet high and 22 
feet apart and support a series 
of barrel vaults made up of con- 
crete panels. Though criticized 
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THIRD FLOOR 


by the likes of Robert Moses, 
the building was included in 
the Museum of Modern Art's 
book “Built in the U.S.A., 1932— 
44." In the operation of the 
plant, materials needed to fabri- 
cate the asphalt were trans- 
ported to the mixing plant from 
the adjacent warehouse build- 
ings, via both an above-grade 
bridge and underground con- 
veyor belts. The asphalt was 
mixed on the upper level of the 
plant and dropped into trucks 
waiting below: a ground-level 


NORTH/SOUTH SECTION 


FOURTH FLOOR 


Project: The George and Annette 
Murphy Center, New York. 
Original architects: Ely Jaques 
Kahn and Robert Allan Jacobs. 
Architects: Hellmuth, Obata & 
Kassabaum/Pasanella & Klein, 
Architects, New York (J. Arvid Klein, 
Graeme A. Whitelaw, management; 
Giovanni Pasanella, Harry S. Cul- 
pin, design; Tom Stetz, project archi- 
lect; Michele Lewis, designer). 
Client: New York City Department 
of General Services; The Neighbor- 
hood Committee for the Asphalt 


driveway passed directly 
through the building, with 
characteristic canopies on front 
and back facades. 

It is this driveway that the 
restoration architects made the 
entrance to the facility. The 
wide truck entrances are partly 
infilled with glass block, but the 
high space is maintained (lower 
right). The shell itself was intact 
and received a waterproof coat- 
ing on its exterior, insulation 
and cement plaster on its in- 
terior. The principal gym- 


Green, Dr. George Murphy. 

Site: two city blocks on Manhattan's 
East River, with an abandoned mix- 
ing plant building. 

Program: basketball gymnasium, 
running track, multipurpose room, 
art and other classrooms, little thea- 
ter, lockers, showers. 22,580 sq ft 
gross. 

Structural system: new metal deck 
and concrete slabs on existing and 
new steel framing within existing 
concrete shell. 


nasium (above) occupies the top 
floor of the plant, where asphalt 
was once mixed. While the proj- 
ect was already underway, Dr. 
Murphy noticed the “wasted 
space” below the peak (now 
skylighted, originally contain- 
ing an exhaust fan), and 
suggested a jogging track be 
installed. Bleachers in the gym 
roll out to seat 140 spectators 
for competitive basketball 
games. Art and photography 
studios are on a mezzanine level 
overlooking the small gym 


Major materials: polystyrene insu- 
lation, cement plaster, glazed 
masonry units, dry wall partition (see 
Building Materials, p. 158). 
Mechanical system: total power 
plant consisting of diesel generators 
(producing electrical power) with 
heat recovery. Auxiliary gas-fired 
boiler. Ducted ventilating and air- 
conditioning system. Chilled water 
storage pits. 


(upper right). Materials overall 
are kept simple: cement plaster, 
glazed masonry units, exposed 
metal. Square balustrade motif 
is inspired by the industrial 
sash. 

The underground tunnels, 
which once carried asphalt ma- 
terials, now store chilled water 
as part of an extensive energy 
conservation program using 
diesel generators with heat re- 
covery, most of the equipment 
housed separately behind the 
building. 


Consultants: Pasanella & Klein, 
Architects, interiors; Robert Silman 
Associates, structural; Sidney W. 
Barbanel, mechanical; Incorporated 
Consultants, Inc., lighting. 
General contractor: Series Con- 
tracting Corporation. 

Costs: $2,207,972 (1981 bid), 
including interior finishes and site 
work in the immediate vicinity of the 
building; excluding playing fields 
and exterior track. 

Photos: Mark Darley, except as 
noted. 
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Warehouse Rebound 


T the top of the entrance stair in the 

new home of the University of 

California Press stands a boldly 
scaled marker bearing William  Morris's 
words: “If I were asked to say what is at once 
the most important production of art and 
the thing most to be longed for, I should 
answer, a beautiful house; and if I were 
further asked to name the production next 
in importance and next to be longed for, I 
should answer, a beautiful book." 

These words celebrating the conjunction 
of the worlds of architecture and books gain 
poignancy when we realize how few architec- 
tural commissions come from academic pub- 
lishing houses. The story of the U.C. Press 
Building, winner of a 1983 P/A Citation (P/A, 
Jan. 1983, pp. 92-93), also offers a somewhat 
different perspective on the warehouse con- 
version scene. 

After years of inhabiting three different 
locations, U.C. Press Director Jim Clark de- 
cided that the Press should consolidate. In 
1981, after a two- or three-year search, the 
Press selected ELS Design Group to renovate 
a 1924 concrete warehouse, conveniently lo- 
cated just off the central Berkeley campus. 
A modest, matter-of-fact box, 90' x 90’ on a 
regular 18-foot-column grid, its advantages 
were, simply, three floors, five bays square, 
of concrete frame construction supported by 
clean concrete columns with mushroom cap- 
itals. Though the structure showed its age a 
bit, load tests on the concrete floors revealed 
that additional seismic bracing—a devourer 
of budgets in the conversion of old buildings 
to new uses—would not be necessary. Thus 
the box could be used as a simple envelope 
for new contents. 
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The conversion of a 1924 
warehouse into offices for 
the U.C. Press earned 
ELS Design Group a PIA 
Citation in 1983. 


NORTH ELEVATION 


WEST ELEVATION 


Awards Update: 
U.C. Press Building 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Inside the box, however, was a black 
cavern; with only a few windows, the major 
design issue quickly became how to open up 
the interior for light, circulation, and drama. 
The north, west, and south walls were 
punctured with square, steel-framed win- 
dows with vertically pivoting sash, and a new 
central atrium capped by a pyramidal sky- 
light was cut through from top to bottom. 

'The use of most of the ground floor for 
rental space necessitated the separate en- 
trance. Just inside the new doors, the grand 
stair, which tapers toward the top, is both 
efficient and dramatic, drawing the visitor 
toward the light-filled upper floors. Given 
the prevailing clarity, the thin metal arches 
over the stairs seem affected. 

The second-floor reception area is the high 
point in the ceremonial experience of the 
building and demonstrates the economy with 
which institutional presence and dignity can 
be conveyed. Bookcases, set back from the 
atrium to provide for circulation, contain a 
reference library expressive of the press's 
purpose. Glass partitions set above the case- 
work, which forms the walls of the inner of- 
fices, give some privacy while permitting day- 
light to penetrate to the periphery. 

'The building's ventilation system has not 
proved adequate. (Air-conditioning was 
ruled out by university policy in Berkeley’s 
usually benign climate.) The windows are of 
little help when the interior warms up, and 
the mechanical system is being upgraded. 

Nevertheless, the U.C. Press Building is a 
striking affirmation of the potential that 
lurks in many, if not all, unlikely places. In 
the words of P/A juror Alan Chimacoff, “It’s 
effortless and admirable.” Sally Woodbridge m 


FIRST FLOOR 


Symmetry and silhouette are all that 
remain of the original warehouse. By 
painting the exterior white with gray 
stripes (facing page) to define build- 
ing volumes better, the architects 
have made the building pleasantly 
noticeable in an otherwise nondes- 
cript context. A color scheme of light, 
cool tones with dark accents for new 
interior elements is subtly distin- 
guished from the warmer white color 
of the rough concrete envelope and 
mushroom-capped columns (above). 
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Most of the ground floor is rented out 
to independent tenants. The new 
Press entrance, carved into the origi- 
nal facade, opens to a grand tapered 
stair leading to the second-floor re- 
ception area (above). The bilaterally 
symmetrical plan (top) is efficiently 
organized around the central shylit 
atrium and stair. A smaller skylight 
and floor opening light the second- 
floor conference room where recep- 
tions take place (upper right in east! 
west section). 
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U.C. Press 


Glass-above-wood partitions on sec- 
ond floor (top) illustrate symmetry 
and openness of entire interior. 
Bridge over atrium is not demanded 
for circulation. View down main 
stairs (lower photo) shows procession 
of metal frames; skylight has retracta- 
ble shades (see also preceding page). 
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Project: University of California 
Press Building, Berkeley, Calif. 
Architects: ELS Design Group, 
Berkeley, Calif. (Donn Logan, prin- 
cipal in charge; Bruce Bullman, 
project architect; Carol Shen Glass, 
project manager; Alan Ohashi, proj- 
ect designer; Roger Olpin, Ken 
Yamamoto, Kurt Schindler, Ling 
Chen, project team). 

Client: The Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California and the University 
of California Press. 

Site: 8750-sq-ft mid-block site on 
Berkeley Way. 

Program: 25,000 sq ft open and 
enclosed office space divided among 


five departments; library/conference 


room; book room; and support space. 
Structural system: reinforced con- 
crete columns, slabs, and exterior 
walls; flat slab construction. 

Major materials: painted concrete, 
painted steel windows, aluminum 
shylights (exterior); painted concrete 
columns, ceilings, and perimeter 
walls, gypsum board partitions, natu- 
ral oak casework, carpet, metal hand- 
rails (interior) (see Building Mate- 
rials, p. 158). 

Mechanical system: gas-fired boiler 
with hot water coils in terminal boxes; 
fresh air through high pressure ducts 


to terminal boxes, low pressure secon- 
dary distribution, warm air purge 
exhaust. 

Consultants: ELS Design Group, 
interiors; Johnson & Rutigliano, 
structural; Marina Heating & Air 
Conditioning; BRW Associates, 
electrical; Richard Peters and ELS 
Design Group, lighting; Sol Arc, 
energy analysis. 

General contractor: Christensen & 
Foster. 

Costs: $1 million budgeted, 1982; 
$1,025,000 actual. 

Photos: Mark Citret, p. 104 and 
bottom, p. 106; John Sutton, p. 105 
and top, p. 106. 


P/A Roundtable: 


Federal Government in Preservation 


What Price Success 


WENTY years after passage of the 
| National Historic Preservation Act, 
the preservation movement has 
achieved remarkable success. But that very 
success is now being used by some as a justifi- 
cation for the withdrawal of federal support. 
Tax proposals set forth this year by the 
Reagan administration, challenges to the au- 
thority of the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, criticism of the standards and 
designation process administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service, and reductions in federal 
funding for preservation activities have com- 
bined to mount a serious challenge to the 
preservation community. 

Progressive Architecture and the AIA Foun- 
dation cosponsored a symposium convened 
at the AIA headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., to discuss the present and future place 
of the federal government in preservation. 
While all ten panel members are involved in 
preservation, they express widely divergent 
and sometimes conflicting opinions. 
Daralice D. Boles, Thomas Fisher, Thomas Vonier 


David Chase is an architectural historian and 
consultant. He has worked in the Rhode Island 
State Historic Preservation Office, and is on the 
review board for the Maryland S.H.P.O. 
Maximilian Ferro is an architect and managing 
partner of The Preservation Partnership. He 
teaches historic building conservation at Boston 
University and the University of Vermont. 
Thomas King directs the Office of Cultural Re- 
source Preservation in the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation. He is an archaeologist by 
training. 

Nellie Longsworth is president of the lobby Pres- 
ervation Action. She also serves as an adjunct as- 
sociate professor in the Historic Preservation Pro- 
gram at Columbia University. 

W. Ray Luce is the Ohio State historic preserva- 
tion officer and chief of the Historic Preservation 
Division at the Ohio Historical Society. He has 
also held the position of historian for the National 
Register program. 

William MacRostie is a preservation consultant 
with the development firm Langelier Properties, 
having worked previously in the National Park 
Service reviewing tax act projects. 

Mary Means, president of the American Institute 
of Architects Foundation, formerly served as vice- 
president for program development at the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Jerry Rogers is the associate director for Cultural 
Resources at the National Park Service. He was 
formerly chief of the Office of Archaeology and 
Historic Preservation. 

Ian Spatz is a lawyer working for the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. At the Trust, he 
has had several responsibilities related to the fed- 
eral historic preservation program. 


PIA: The first question 
on the investment tax credits for 
rehabilitation and their proposed 
elimination by the administration 
is directed to Mr. Rogers. Our pre- 
sumption is that, as a person 
lodged in the executive branch, 
you have some obligation to toe the 
administration's line on tax re- 
form. Why might it be appropriate 
to withdraw the tax incentives? 
Can you counter some of the argu- 
ments advanced by the National 
Trust and others in their defense? 

Rogers: You are correct 
in the sense that this administra- 
lion has a position on tax simplifica- 
tion, one that would lead to the elimi- 
nation of the historic preservation 


Plenary session 


investment tax credit and all other 
forms of investment tax credits. 
The administration's purpose is 
to make the tax code more sensi- 
ble and easier to use, and to pro- 
duce what is believed to be a 
fairer distribution of the tax bur- 
den. / don't think that there is anyone 
in the administration who believes 
that the historic preservation tax in- 
centive program has not been a good 
one. As a matter of fact, two Sec- 
retaries of the Interior, Judge 
Clark and Donald Odell, when 
the administration position was 
being put together, wrote to the 
Treasury pointing out the suc- 
cess of these credits, and urging 
that they be retained. 

Spatz: I wish the Treas- 
ury proposal had been as forth- 
right and honest as Mr. Rogers 
is in dealing with the merits of 
the tax credits. But the tax 
simplification proposal itself sim- 
ply says that they had to be sac- 
rificed in the interests of tax re- 
form. It further raises several 
objections that are very unfair to 
the program as a whole, because 
it has done so well, and done so 
much good. If the credits had been 
given due consideration, they might 


have been retained in the President's 
proposal, as others were. 

PIA: Mr. MacRostie, 
you’ve worn both hats over the 
course of the last five years or so. 
Would you comment on what the 
private sector has to say on this 
subject? 

MacRostie: The tax 
credits have been enormously 
successful in cities and towns 
around the country in encourag- 
ing the preservation of historic 
buildings. Congress recognized 
when these credits were put in 
place in 1981 that rehab is a high 
risk game. Rehab projects are 
sometimes more expensive than 
new construction; they are cer- 
tainly less predictable in terms of 
the construction process. The tax 
credits sought to provide a vehi- 
cle to make it easier to raise cap- 
ital for both large and small 
rehab projects. 

The tax credits are doing 
exactly what Congress intended 
them to do. If they were totally re- 
moved from the tax code, as the ad- 
ministration proposes and as certain 
other tax bills propose, it would have 
a devastating effect on rehabilitation 
around the country. For an in- 
vestor choosing between a new 
office building, where the prob- 
lems are relatively easy to pre- 
dict, and a rehab project, where 
you run into all kinds of snafus 
and difficult situations, the pru- 
dent choice, without the added 
incentive of a tax credit, would 
be to go with new construction. 

PIA: Your comments 
suggest that the preservation com- 
munity is just another interest 
group lobbying for its cause. What 
public benefits were anticipated in 
the initial act? Have those public 
goals been satisfied? Is the job ever 
done? Some critics have observed, 
for example, that all the best build- 
ings have indeed been saved, and 
that now it is the more marginal 
and less interesting projects that 
seem to qualify. 

Means: I would take 
issue with the comment that all 
the buildings that need preserva- 
tion have been done, and that 
we're down to the second- and 
third-rate buildings. We may 
have seen a tremendous amount 
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of activity in Providence, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, but as some- 
one who has been out in the 
smaller communities of America, 
I think it takes a long time for 
that information to trickle down. 
There's also the problem of try- 
ing to assemble capital in very 
small amounts for small parcels 
of property, where larger de- 
velopers are not interested. The 
tax incentives have been quite in- 
strumental in lowering the resist- 


ance to even the rehabilitating of 


an old YMCA downtown. They 
also have set a level of quality. 
Ferro: First of all, I 
don't think that we've saved all 
the best buildings; on the con- 
trary, there are a tremendous 
number of very good buildings 
that are still out there in desper- 
ate need of assistance, including 
many of our designated historic 
landmarks. I do feel, however, 
that there is indeed an identifiable 
interest at work on the part of de- 
velopers and an identifiable interest 
on the part of preservationists, and 
the two do not necessarily coincide. 
The problem with the present 
tax credit system is that it lumps 
together a credit that is designed 
to encourage investment in exist- 
ing, nonhistoric buildings (the 15 
and 20 percent credits for build- 


a much smaller initial investment 
and can be done in phases. Therefore, 
one could justify phasing out the 15 
and 20 percent credits, claiming 
that the market is now ready to 
do that kind of basic rehab un- 
aided. 

Luce: In Ohio, both sets 
of credits have worked very well. 
I agree, however, that for many 
of us, the question of the sensi- 
tive rehabilitation of historic 
buildings is most important. 
That's where the tax credits are 
absolutely essential. Through 
them, we in the State Historic 
Preservation Offices get a first 
look at what is to be done with a 
historic building. Very often we 
can not only save the sponsors 
money, but talk about other solu- 
tions that are much more sensi- 
tive than those originally pro- 
posed. We see our voice as the 
one voice that speaks for the 
building's interest. 

I would also agree with Mr. 
Ferro concerning the number of 
buildings that still remain to be 
rehabilitated. At least in Ohio, we 
have not begun to scratch the surface, 
even though a great deal of rehabili- 
tation has taken place. Since 1982, 
we've reviewed 367 projects, but 
we have in our inventory 50,000 
buildings. 


If the credits were 
totally removed from 
the tax code, it would 
have a devastating effect 
on rehabilitation. 


ings aged 30 and 40 years or 
older respectively) with a third 
credit, the 25 percent investment 
tax credit, which is designed to 
retain and encourage investment 
in what we call "historic" build- 
ings. It has been very unfortu- 
nate for those credits to be 
lumped together. 

One could make the argument 
that market forces have reached 
the point where I can prove to 
clients that, far from rehabilitation 
being a high risk situation as has just 


been suggested, rehab has become a 
low risk situation in that it requires 
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Our biggest concerns, how- 
ever, are the 15 and 20 percent 
projects, especially those involv- 
ing buildings that would be eli- 
gible for the National Register. 
We have buildings throughout the 
state that have not gone through the 
review process, are not listed on the 
Register, but are rehabbed with the 
15 and 20 percent credits in insensi- 
tive ways. I think these two parts 
of the tax act program are work- 
ing at cross purposes. 

P/A: Why hasn't the Na- 
tional Trust fought to retain the 
15 and 20 percent tax credits? 

Spatz: The Trust does 
support retention of the nonhis- 
toric tax credits, but given our 
charter, we have to have as our 
primary interest the 25 percent 
historic tax credit. We also share 
many of the concerns that Mr. 
Luce has articulated about build- 
ings that should be taking the 25 
percent credit, but take the 20 


credit instead and 
the National Register 


percent 
bypass 
process. 
MacRostie: I would 
add, based on personal experi- 
ence in talking with those in the 
development community, that 
perceptions of the difficulty, complex- 
ity, and time wasted in the certifica- 
tion process prompt developers to 


Means, King, Rogers 


choose the 20 percent credits as a less 
costly alternative to National Reg- 
ister listing and certifiable re- 
habilitation. 

PIA: Let's presume, for 
the sake of discussion, that tax 
simplification indeed goes for- 
ward and that all of the credits 
are removed. What would hap- 
pen? What would be lost? 

Rogers: One can only 
guess what might happen in 
terms of how many historic 
properties around the U.S. 
might continue to be rehabili- 
tated. I can't say that the control 


that the National Park Service 
and preservation offices now 
have to assure proper rehab 
would disappear. It would be- 
come a matter of choice on the 
part of an owner to restore a 
property according to the stand- 
ards or not, unless some other 
state or local law were available 
to influence them to use the 
proper standards and practices. 
The National Park Service would 
no longer be in a position to 
guide that process, as it does 
today. 

We would still want to con- 
tinue to produce technical infor- 
mation, but we might be cut off 
from an important source of that 
technical information. Finally, 
the Department of the Interior 
and the NPS would want to re- 
think their position on how his- 
toric preservation should be sup- 
ported in the U.S. We've taken 
the position in the last several 


All kinds of 
things have been 
tried to stop the 
deterioration of 
downtowns. The 
first thing that 
ever really 
worked was the 
investment tax 
credit program. 


years that historic preservation 
grants to the states were no 
longer needed because the tax 
incentives represented the fed- 
eral government’s way of provid- 
ing leadership in the preserving 
of historic properties. 

Chase: In discussing 
the tax act, we haven't talked 
about the status quo before the 
tax act. There was, at that time, 
a federal grants-in-aid pro- 
gram—a bricks and mortar pro- 
gram—that was inadequate for 
the needs and different in focus 
from the tax act. That program 
ended. Today the federal gov- 
ernment's participation in pres- 
ervation is basically the tax act. 
If that is eliminated, the federal 
government moves out as an ef- 
fective, meaningful partner in a 
national preservation program. 
That’s a very serious turn of 
events. 

P/A: Some would argue 
that the tide has turned; that, 
whereas it was at one time appro- 
priate for the federal government 
to be acting in this manner, a shift 
in public attitudes has taken place 
that now means there is a less ur- 
gent requirement for federal in- 
volvement. 

Chase: I don't think 
that there is any public sense of 
a less urgent need for federal 
participation. There has been a 
shift in the attitudes of policy 
makers in this administration 
about how acknowledged preser- 
vation goals are achieved. As in 
all administrations, there are 
conflicting goals. We are now faced 
with the conflicting goals of tax 
simplification and the desire to help 
preservation. One benefit of the tax 
act that would be lost is the encour- 
agement given to private enterprise 
to provide products and services that 
are specifically geared to histori- 
cally appropriate, certifiable re- 
habilitation. Before the tax act, 
for example, you could not even 


get a custom window that was a 
decent replacement for a historic 
window. Because of the tax act, 
all of a sudden there are lots of 
commercial firms producing at 
competitive rates replacement 
windows, hardware, and all sorts 
of things. That influence on the 
private market would cease. 


MacRostie, Ferro 


Under the grants program, a 
relatively small amount of money 
went to a small number of par- 
ticularly important projects, bas- 
ically restoration projects. I re- 
gret the end of the grants-in-aid 
program; but that program 
could never do what the tax act 
can do: broaden the scope. 

Ferro: l'd like to pick 
up on that. You told us to im- 
agine that in fact tax reform will 
succeed. What happens next? 
Every government in the world has 
only two ways to encourage public 
policy: one is to do it itself, and the 
other is to make it worthwhile for 
other people to do it. We've tried both. 
Under the grants-in-aid pro- 
gram, the Office of Archaeology 
and Historic Preservation had a 
very direct influence on what was 
done. However, that affected 
only a very small number of 
buildings because give-away pro- 
grams are always severely limited 
for cash. The advantage of the 
present program is that it has af- 
fected many more buildings; the 
disadvantage is that the Park 
Service has lost some control. De- 
velopers have learned the fail- 
ings of the present program: you 
present to the Park Service evi- 
dence of the building as it was at 
the time of your purchase, to- 
gether with drawings and specs 
for what you propose to do. The 
Parks Service compares those 
drawings and specs to the stand- 
ards, which are very well written 
and very well intentioned. If you 
are successful in staying within 
the standards, you get your 25 
percent credit. There is nothing to 
prevent a developer who is smart 
from going through the building with 
a person like me and looking at all 
the things that are going to cost him 
money; before that developer passes 
papers he has the previous owner de- 
molish all of the historic fabric—gut 
the building—then he buys the build- 
ing, takes pictures, and does what- 
ever he wants. Is this a widespread 
phenomenon? I can take any of 
you for a walk in Boston's South 
End that went through the De- 


pression and retained most of its 
historic fabric and show you 
dumpster after dumpster filled 
with mahogany, plaster, crystals, 
stained glass. The history of Bos- 
ton is, in the name of these his- 
toric tax credits, ending up in 
dumpsters. 

My suggestion is this: that if 
the incentives are canceled, if we 
do find ourselves in the fortu- 
nate position of being able to 
start over, that we blend the two 
approaches and create a pro- 
gram that is active rather than 
passive. The historic preserva- 
tion officers and National Park 
Service could look at these build- 
ings and determine those aspects 
of a restoration that are truly 
beyond what a developer can be 
expected to finance. We could then 
base our tax credits not on the re- 


habilitation cost—not on the cost of 


all those new toilets and the new 
drywall  partitions—but on an 
amount related to the restoration 
costs—the embossed wallpaper or 
fancy plaster. 

Rogers: One of the 
things we used to do is spot and 
report violations of that type. I 
will acknowledge that we do see 
rehab proposals in which the 
previous owner has removed im- 
portant features of the historic 
building, and when that hap- 
pens, the standards don’t require 
a new buyer to replace them. 

P/A: Let's assume that 
the government decides no longer 
to use taxes as a public policy tool. 
Is the National Trust or are other 
groups looking at other vehicles 
for preservation? Do you see the 
states taking over some of the fed- 
eral programs? 

Ferro: Massachusetts 
has been one of the first states to 
institute a state grants-in-aid pro- 
gram. It is very reminiscent of 
the federal grants-in-aid pro- 
gram in that it only provides half 
a million dollars for the whole 
state. It’s woefully inadequate, 
and it would be very sad indeed 
if that’s all we ended up with in 
the future. 

Rogers: There isn’t any 
realistic hope for a meaningful grant 
program either at the federal level or 
in many states. It wouldn’t have 
any impact, certainly not on the 
scale these credits have had. 

Luce: I think we're 
moving back to that basic ques- 
tion: whether or not we're going 
to have a federal preservation 
program. There may be some 
states that take up some parts of 
that program. In Ohio, we have 
an inner city venture program 
and other things, but those are 
by no means going to take the 
place of these credits. We'll have 
what amounts to a non-federal 
policy, which means that we'll 


have a whole series of different 
standards implemented in dif- 
ferent ways. There are particular 
kinds of buildings that are going 
to be lost: surplus schools, 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s, buildings that 
are very often pivotal to what a 
community is all about. The loss 
of the tax credits would be a major 
step backwards, and the end result 
would be a major loss of the historic 
fabric of the country. 

Chase: I think it's 
wrong to focus on alternatives. 


erties, but the majority of buildings 
are fixed up by developers or home 


owners. We have to influence those | 


people; we can't exclude them. We 
can't say they have a different in- 
terest, so we don't want to work 
with them. Those are the only 
people out there who can pur- 
chase these buildings, who can 
rehabilitate them. If we wait for 
historic preservation groups, 
we're going to save only a hand- 
ful of buildings. I don't think 
that's what the nation's historic 


The history of Boston is, 
in the name of these 
historic tax credits, 
ending up in dumpsters. 


At the federal, state, and local 
levels, we've got to have policies 
that deal with taxation, spend- 
ing, and regulation. For example 
we need a grant program at the fed- 
eral level; it’s a must. There are prop- 
erties that are not covered by the tax 
incentives; in fact the majority of his- 
toric properties, let alone archaeolog- 
ical properties, are not. All levels of 
government are participating 
more now than they have before. 
There was a tendency for many 
years to look to the local level for 
regulation and the federal level 
for financial support. Now we're 
looking at state governments to 
play a larger role, and many 
states are stepping in. 

P/A: Mr. Ferro's com- 
ments in particular describe a pri- 
vate sector that's willing to dese- 
crate anything that comes its way. 
Are abuses inevitable when his- 
toric buildings are turned over to 


Chase, Luce, Spatz 


a community whose primary in- 
terest is not preservation? Would 
developers turn a profit without 
these tax credits? Is it reasonable 
for a preservation organization to 
try and defend preservation on de- 
velopers’ terms? 

Spatz: We have recon- 
ciled the interests of preser- 
vationists and developers 
through the tax incentives. We 
have to recognize that the people 
who know how to fix up historic 
properties in this country are 
called developers. The Trust 
preserves some of its own prop- 


preservation program should be. 
King: There's no question 
that there is a private sector out there 
waiting in the wings to demolish 
whatever stands in its way, if the eco- 
nomics run in that direction. The 
beauty of the tax act has been 
that it has turned the economics 
around and greatly relieved the 
pressure on federal regulatory 
functions. I have to take issue 
with Mr. Ferro's notion that 
there is abroad in the land some 
great public interest in preserv- 
ing every little vestige of every 
historic building. I don't think 
that's what historic preservation 
is about in this country any more. 
While I can readily believe that 
there are people who are ripping 
out interiors before they seek 
their investment tax credit, I 
have difficulty believing that's 
happening in the majority of 
cases. To expect that we should have 
a program in this country promoting 
historic restoration instead of historic 
rehabilitation for modern purposes is 
to apply too pure a standard. 
Ferro: I’m appalled to 
hear that “the people who know 
how to fix historic buildings are 
called developers.” I always 
thought those people were called 
architects. Developers know how 
to shuffle money around and to 
fund a project. If we made it 
more advantageous for people to 
pour money into philanthropic 
organizations, which at the mo- 
ment we have not done, we 
would find a great deal more 
money in historical associations. 
If we made it more advantageous 
for cities to collect taxes and to 
run their own landmark pro- 
grams, then more cities would do 
so. I'm speaking about the pro- 
grams affecting a very small per- 
centage of the buildings in this 
country, the buildings desig- 
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nated as true landmarks by the 
National Park Service. I'm not 
suggesting that we start running 
around trying to save every piece 
of wood molding that was ever 
milled in the 19th Century. 

P/A: What do you mean 
by a true landmark? 

Ferro: What I'm saying 
is this: by some mechanism, as 
yet unwritten, Mr. Rogers or his 
delegates will go to a historic 
building that needs government 
help to save it. They will deter- 
mine, by whatever guidelines are 
set up, whether that building is 
worthy enough as part of our na- 
tional heritage to merit govern- 
ment financial support. They 
will then establish either tax sup- 
port or direct financial support. 

P/A: That process would 
presumably save a small number 
of historic properties that are cru- 
cial to the public interpretation of 
the country's history. 

Ferro: Yes. 

Chase: Let me just say: 
God forbid that we should ever 
get into such a foolish program. 

Spatz: The majority of 
people in this country who sup- 
port the goals of historic preser- 
vation have a much broader view 
of what we're up to. That view 
has broadened since the Na- 
tional Register was expanded in 
1966 to include whole neighbor- 
hoods. Take a building in a Na- 
tional Register historic district 
that a community proposes to 
use for low-income housing. We 
can preserve our history and put 
a property to good use under 
that broader definition. Thats 
the kind of project that's making 
our case on Capitol Hill. 

PIA: Social activists 
have asked, when you consider the 
fact that 30 million Americans 
live below the poverty line, why the 
government should shelter the 
income of wealthy developers. 
They've also argued that preser- 


To turn the 
federal 
preservation 
program over to 
states or to local 
governments 
will mean some 
decline in 
evenness and 
quality. 
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vation in some cities has led to 
gentrification and the same kind 
of removal of the poor that urban 
renewal programs generated in 
the 1950s and 1960s. How do you 


Chase, Luce 


respond to the social activists’ 
criticism of preservation? 

Means: One could argue 
that the preservation movement has 
been elitist, for a long time. The 
preservation movement was the 
plaything of the gentry, because 
of the lack of capital available for 
others to participate. Not ac- 
knowledging that everybody had 
a past, we tended to save only the 
jewels. The public policy deci- 
sions of the 1960s to create a Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places, 
and to list on it more than just 
buildings of national signifi- 
cance, involved people all over 
the country in the preservation 
movement. That was a very sig- 
nificant first step. The second 
part was making capital avail- 
able, so that all people could par- 
ticipate. The third step has been 
the real democratization of the 
preservation movement, which 
made capital available to de- 
velopers and thereby made pres- 
ervation much more widespread. 
Yes, people are making some 
money from it—but /he federal 
government couldn't have achieved 
that level of democratization with di- 
rect grant programs. In terms of 
gentrification, certainly the fed- 
eral largesse of the 1960s and 
the highway construction proj- 
ects resulted in more displace- 
ment of the poor than this pro- 
gram has. 


Chase: On this issue of 


social accountability, I must say 
I bristle at these questions. I have 
the feeling that the historic pres- 
ervation movement is asked to 
justify itself more than any other 
endeavor. I don’t think that it is 
fair to say, certainly not in 1985, 
that persons who are interested 
in historic preservation are any 
less interested in serious social is- 
sues than the public at large. In- 
deed, there are serious social is- 
sues that the government should 
be addressing. But it is not the 
province of those involved in his- 
toric preservation to turn them- 
selves into St. Francises. You may 
as well ask why it is that people 
can have accelerated deprecia- 
tion on any sort of property for 
any purpose, or why certain sorts 
of income are not taxed at the 


same rate as others. One can say 
that the spinoffs from historic 
preservation, to some degree, as- 
sist in solving some social prob- 
lems, much more directly than 
lots of other aspects of our na- 
tions tax and investment 
policies. Housing needs are 
being met, to at least a small de- 
gree, by investment in historic 
properties. Much of this invest- 
ment, of course, is not being 
done for low and moderate in- 
come persons, but some of it is, 
which can't be said for most 
other aspects of the federal 
budget. 

Rogers: These credits 
have produced over 35,500 mew 
housing units in the U.S., over 
14,000 of which have been for low 
or moderate income occupants. The 
overwhelming majority of this 
has been done since 1981. 

Longsworth: We have 
problems in urban areas in part 
because the federal government 
has spent a great deal of money 
getting people out of the urban 
area. They built the highways 
and the shopping malls; they 
gave money for development 
and new construction that all 
went to the suburbs. Everybody 
who could possibly afford to do 
so immediately left the cities. 
What you had in the cities were 
all those people who could not 
afford to leave. Urban renewal, 
rapid amortization, low interest 
loans, all kinds of things have been 


tried to stop the deterioration of 


downtowns. The first program that 
ever really worked was the investment 
tax credit. It put the responsibility 
for rebuilding cities onto the 
shoulders of the private sector. 

Members of Congress did not 
know what was happening with 
these rehabilitation credits. They 
knew about the revenue loss, but 
they didn’t know that jobs were 
being created or that property 
tax had been returned to the city. 
In asking people to fight for 
these investment tax credits, we 
haven't said: fight because you're 
a developer who's making a great 
deal of money but because 
people can now invest their 
money in something that has 
great public benefit. 

Ferro: If we provide legal 
services for those who can't afford it, 
we also have to provide architectural 
services and preservation services. 
What is happening because we 
don’t? In New Bedford, develop- 
ers from Boston are coming in; 
they sell, syndicate, and do funny 
things, and all of a sudden the 
local Portuguese population is 
being bought up. If that’s what 
this law does, then we should rec- 
ognize it, and not eliminate the 
law, but fine-tune it so that such 
excesses cannot happen. 


PIA: Everyone here is in 
support of the tax credits. Yet we 
haven't yet heard a real defense 
of the 15 and 20 percent credits. 
Are you all ready to jettison that 
portion of the tax program? Will 
those credits be cut loose to save 
the remaining 25 percent invest- 
ment tax credit for historic struc- 
tures? 

Longsworth: We at 
Preservation Action have been 
talking to people lately to find 
out what they consider the bot- 
tom line. Almost everyone says, “We 
want at least one historic and one 
nonhistoric credit." That's a baseline. 
They may be willing to have a 
larger spread than the five per- 
centage points allowed right 
now. 

Means: I have a prob- 
lem with the 15 and 20 percent 
credits. The 25 percent has an 
exquisitely crafted document 
called the Secretary of Interiors 
Standards, so there’s a code of 
ethics about how we behave with 
those buildings. There’s no such 
mandatory code for 15 and 20 per- 
cent buildings. 

PIA: With respect to the 
standards: One group of critics 
claims they are too specific; an- 
other group, of architects mainly, 
argues they are too vague. Which 
is it? 

Chase: I would agree 
with Ms. Means that these stand- 
ards are right-minded and use- 
ful, and certainly there is a need 
for some sort of guideline. I've 
felt, however, for some time that 
two of the ten standards—and 
keep in mind that in order for a 
project to pass muster it must 
satisfy all ten standards—two of 
ten standards in my judgment 
are not producing optimum re- 
sults. The standards that con- 
cern me are 3 and 9. 

The standards are set up with 
a series of preferred methods or 
approaches and a series of cor- 
responding thou-shalt-nots, or 
thou-shalt-avoids. Standard 3 re- 
quires that “All building struc- 
tures and sites shall be recog- 
nized as products of their own 
time. Alterations that have no 
historical basis and which seek to 
create an earlier appearance 
shall be discouraged.” That 
standard proscribes efforts to 
replicate the original detail of a 
building in new additions. Yet 
there are instances in which historic 
replication is a valid design option, 
and this option should be clearly 
available. 

Standard 9 states, “Contempo- 
rary design for alteration or ad- 
ditions to existing properties 
shall not be discouraged”—a nice 
left-handed way of saying “en- 
couraged"—"when such altera- 
tions or additions do not destroy 


significant historical architec- 
tural or cultural material and 
when such design is compatible 
with the size, scale, color, mate- 
rial, and character of the 
property, neighborhood, or en- 
vironment.” My quarrel with 
Standard 9 is that it excludes de- 
signs that contrast significantly 
with the historic fabric. /n some 
cases, the best thing to do is to set off 
the historic fabric—to not attempt to 
blend with it. The combination of 
Standards 3 and 9 causes prob- 
lems getting through the local 
design review, then the state re- 
view, then the federal review 
process. You get timid solutions of- 
fered for fear that anything creative 
or innovative isn’t going to make it. 
In too many instances, the safe thing 
is not the best thing. 

Ferro: I agree wholly 
that Standards 3 and 9, and only 
Standards 3 and 9, are at issue. 
In order to understand what 
they really mean, we first have to 
discuss what preservation is. Is 
preservation the management of 
an ever-changing environment? 
Or is preservation the actual 
preservation of some environ- 
ments? At Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, there are something like 
seven exterior blocks that are 
original; everything else has 


we knew exactly what the cross 
section was. So we built the ell 
back because we had to put in 
handicapped washrooms and 
stairs, fire stairs, and so forth. 
Now imagine a building of five 
bays, with a new one-bay ell. I 
could not put a 6-over-6 window 
in that bay, because it had to be 
a product of its own time. I was 
instructed by the Parks Service 
to put in a l-over-1 window, the 
idea being that if you put in a 
6-over-6, people will mistake it 
for a genuine part of the build- 
ing. Never mind that the 6-over- 
6 is made of aluminum, as op- 
posed to wood—apparently 
people are so stupid they can’t 
tell the difference. But looking 
at that 1-over-1, after five 6-over- 
6’s in a row, the public is appalled 
and says, why have you done 
this? How insensitive! 

Rogers: I find these 
comments very interesting, and 
I'm certainly not prepared to de- 
fend the standards to the letter 
nor to defend their application 
to 12 or 13 thousand rehab proj- 
ects. l'm sure we can come up 
with one or two that haven't been 
what they ought to be, and 
maybe even a couple that have 
been horrendous, but I do think 
it’s important to look at the inten- 


There's always a great 
danger that we may fall 
backinto the landmarks 

syndrome. 


been changed not once but many 
times. There's a continuous rep- 
lication that takes place, a rejuve- 
nation. In Europe, they replicate 
like crazy. The confusion comes 
from the fact that European 
preservationists got together and 
produced something called the 
Charter of Venice after World 


War II, which decried recon- 
struction—just after they 
finished rebuilding all of 


Europe. That was one of the 
great exercises of hypocrisy of 
the 20th Century. The Charter 
of Venice has come late to 
America, and really is the 
motivating factor behind Stand- 
ards 3 and 9. When theory runs 
against common sense, some- 
thing's wrong. Something has be- 
come too esoteric—the way 
Standards 3 and 9 are being 
applied right now, for instance. 

To cite one example, I was re- 
storing a little whaling mansion 
that had had an ell. We didn't 
know how long it had been, but 


tion of the standards. S.andard 
3 is a prohibition on replication; 
it is directed toward new addi- 
tions, not toward the replication 
of missing features. If you’re 
building a new addition and you 
make that new addition look exactly 
like the real historic building, you're 
not replicating. You're imitating, 
and you're confusing the viewer 
about what is and is not historic. It’s 
not enough to put a paper in a 
file somewhere or hide a little 
marker on the inside of the 
building that says: This was built 
in 1985. With regard to Standard 
9, its intention is not to prevent 
people from accomplishing that 
rare example of setting off a his- 
toric building like the AIA head- 
quarters does the Octagon 
House, but rather to prevent 
people from constructing struc- 
tures that compete with the his- 
toric building. 

PIA: Some people argue 
that the standards, particularly 
Standards 3 and 9, have become 


outdated as architects have got 
better at working in historic styles. 
Do you see the standards being re- 
written? 

ers: I am not per- 
suaded that those standards are 
outdated. But with the 20th an- 
niversary of the National His- 
toric Preservation Act of 1966 
coming up, we will be looking at 
all our practices to see if it is time 
for an updating, one minor part 
of which might be reexamination 
of the standards. 

P/A: What happens to 
the standards in the event of a tax 
reform and the elimination of the 
investment tax credits? 

Rogers: I don’t envision 
these standards disappearing. 
Even within the National Park 
Service, we would continue to re- 
habilitate and restore properties. 
Remember, we have standards 
for restoration, rehabilitation, 
and preservation; we have stand- 
ards for documentation under 
the HABS program; and we 
have standards for survey and 
evaluation registration. I think 
those standards will continue; in 
fact, I'm determined that they 
will continue. 

Ferro: / think one of the 
dangers with Standard 9 is that it 
puts the government in a position to 
legislate architectural design and 
style. If you say that modern addi- 
tions to historic structures must 
be a product of their own time, 
you put yourself in a position of 
judging what a product of your 
own time is. One of the great 
ironies is that a product of our own 
time has been largely interpreted as 
meaning the Modern or Interna- 
tional Style, at a time when architects 
are turning their backs on it. Not 
only are we progressing into 
Post-Modernism, but some ar- 
chitects—Quinlan Terry, for 
example— are now turning back 
to literal revivalism, having gone 
through Post-Modernism and 
found it wanting. If we had hired 
Quinlan Terry to design the AIA 
headquarters, Georgian designs 
would have been submitted and 


Session with Longsworth 


the Park Service would have 
said: Oh, you can’t possibly do 
that because it’s not a product of 
your own time. He'd say, what 
do you mean it isn't? I'm the most 
avant-garde architect in England 
at the moment, and it jolly well 
is. I hate the thought of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior telling ar- 


The processes 
involved in the 
federal historic 

preservation 
program are 
cumbersome. 
They involve too 
many tiers of 
redundant 
review. 


chitects what’s a product of our 
own time. 

PIA: Is the review proc- 
ess too cumbersome? Is it working 
against the best interests of pres- 
servation? What other alterna- 
tives might there be? 

MacRostie: The tax act 
review process is very well ad- 
ministered, especially given the 
volume of applications. I think 
the National Park Service and 
the state offices have been very 
successful in administering the 
program in a way that is fair to 
the development community 
and to the architectural commu- 
nity. There are, at times, frustra- 
tions in dealing with the process, 
and that is most often the result 
of too much volume for the 
amount of staff. 

PIA: Doesn't some of the 
frustration come from the double- 
tier review, where the state histor- 
ical architect makes a judgment 


‘that the federal people may go 


against? 

King: | think the Secre- 
tary’s standards are extremely 
important, and I would join with 
the rest of the panel in saying 
that we find them an absolutely 
necessary component of the 
process. But J would hope that the 
kind of discussions going on here 
today will lead to some changes in the 
standards. Its going to be very 
difficult for us at the Advisory 
Council to exercise a great deal 
of flexibility when the standards 
themselves were not written in a 
very flexible manner; and we 
have committed ourselves to 
using the standards in order to 
ensure some degree of consis- 
tency across the federal establish- 
ment. I know that the same sort 
of thing applies to the state his- 
toric preservation officers, who 
also feel themselves, quite prop- 
erly, bound by the standards to 
adhere to a certain approach. 
[continued on page 140] 
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Invisible Reweaving 


RANK Lloyd Wright's tex- 

tile-block projects of the 

early 1920s represent his 
initial experiments with what he 
saw as a sure-fire system of build- 
ing affordable houses. Plain and 
patterned, precast concrete 
blocks, “woven” together with 
vertical and horizontal reinforc- 
ing steel, could be made and as- 
sembled by unskilled labor, and 
the blocks could take on almost 
any pattern imaginable. This 
early experiment (which culmi- 
nated in Wright’s Usonian Auto- 
matic houses of the 1950s) pro- 
duced four houses in and 
around Los Angeles, but it wasn’t 
a practical success. Assembling 
the blocks turned out to be a job 
for skilled labor, thus increasing 
the cost of the houses. Moreover, 
these early versions of the block 
system haven't proven to be rock-solid; all 
four houses have been showing their age, at 
just over 60. But the second in the group, 
designed in 1923 for Dr. John Storer, has 
recently undergone an admirable restora- 
tion. A remarkable team, led by architect Eric 
Lloyd Wright (Wright's grandson), restora- 
tion architect Martin Eli Weil (president of 
the L.A. Conservancy), and interior designer 
Linda Marder, was assembled and coordi- 
nated by the energetic new owner of the 
house, film producer Joel Silver. A knowl- 
edgeable Wright enthusiast, Silver had his 
eye on the house for years before buying it 
in July 1984. 

He knew he was in for a lot of work. The 
house, which is listed on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places, had not fared well over 
the years. Its original construction was super- 
vised by Lloyd Wright (son of Frank, father 
of Eric), who also designed the landscaping. 
'The house cost $27,000 to build, almost dou- 
ble the budget of $15,000. And after Dr. 
Storer sold it in 1927, a series of subsequent 
owners had, as Silver put it, "fought with the 
house." From the looks of it before restora- 
tion, they had won. The interior block walls 
had been painted, and later sandblasted. 
Even worse, both interior and exterior blocks 
were pockmarked with holes that had been 
drilled in them during two misguided “reno- 
vations.” Blocks had been replaced or 
patched with a smooth, cold-gray concrete 
that didn't match either the texture or the 
warmer color of the original; other blocks 
were badly weathered. Redwood door and 
window frames were rotting, and the interior 
woodwork had been painted; the litany of 
abuse and neglect went on and on. Nonethe- 


A 1923 textile-block 
house by Frank Lloyd 
Wright is meticulously 

restored by a team of 
patient perfectionists. 


less, client and architects agreed to return 
the house, as closely as possible, to its original 
appearance. Since then, their work has com- 
bined careful restoration based on existing 
drawings and photographs, meticulous 
documentation of the house before restora- 
tion, and where no clear directions existed, 
appropriate improvisation. While Eric 
Wright had at least the benefit of having 
worked closely with both his father and 
grandfather, the team as a whole faced what 
he called “a lot of detective work.” 

The biggest problem was the restoration 
of the blocks themselves. At least 30 original 
plain blocks were found buried on the site, 
and about 50 new patterned blocks were 
made from a metal mold found in the garage 


Storer House 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(of the three block patterns used 
in the house, only the mold for 
the perforated block survives). 
The hard part was matching the 
color and texture of the new 
blocks to those of the old. At least 
20 recipes were tried and re- 
jected before the architects, 
going by Wright’s original pro- 
portions of cement to sand and 
the knowledge that the original 
blocks were made at the house, 
tried adding the decomposed 
granite they knew was on the site. 
It did the trick. Patching the 
holes and touching up the bun- 
gled previous attempts at repair 
proved an even bigger headache. 
But the patient, resourceful ar- 
tistry of Peter Purens, who re- 
stored all the concrete, produced 
nearly seamless results. 

The house now looks as if it 
has never received anything but loving care. 
Apart from a skillful, virtually invisible instal- 
lation of new electrical, security, and audio- 
visual wiring, the only parts of the house that 
were not strictly restored were the bath- 
rooms, which had been previously modern- 
ized, and the kitchen. The latter was a bone 
of contention, with the architects arguing for 
preservation and the client for renovation. 
The client prevailed, and under Linda Mar- 
der’s direction, the new and improved 
kitchen remains sympathetic to the spirit of 
the original. Marder and Silver also continue 
to search out furnishings, by Wright and 
others, that suit the house, for which no fur- 
niture was designed, except for the bronze 
light fixtures that have been restored accord- 
ing to Wright’s original drawings. 

Further restoration of the house and 
grounds continues under Silver’s perfec- 
tionist eye. He likens architecture to movie- 
making in its translation of ideas from paper 
to finished product, and by all accounts, his 
producer’s skills at coordination and deci- 
sion-making were crucial in getting so many 
people to accomplish so much so quickly. 
Silver is one of a small but growing number 
of architecture buffs who are buying and re- 
storing houses by 20th-Century masters, re- 
flecting the current interest in Modernist 
pioneers. These are private undertakings, 
with no tax credits from Uncle Sam to 
sweeten the deal; and the current costs of 
real estate, construction, and good crafts- 
manship are high. Granted, Silver obviously 
has the wherewithal to do things right, but 
for him, Eric Wright, Weil, Marder, and 
everyone else involved, the project was also 
a labor of love. Pilar Viladas B 
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Tucked into a small lot on a Los 
Angeles hillside, the Storer 
house sits atop a series of steps 
and terraces that lead to the 
front door, whichis neatly 
camouflaged among the tall 
south windows of the house's 
central mass, to thé right of the 
bedrqom wing (this page). 
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Storer House 


SECTION A-A 


BEDROOM 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN LEE: 
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A section through one of 
Wright’s textile-block walls 
illustrates the double-wall 
method of construction that 
creates identical interior and 
exterior walls, separated by an 
air space that provides insula- 
tion and moisture protection 
for the interior. The channels 
along the edges of the coffered 
blocks form joints that are filled 
with reinforced concrete and 
tied with horizontal rods. 

The house consists of a cen- 


tral pavilion that contains the 
entry and dining room on the 
first floor, and living room on 
the second, and which is flanked 
by the bedroom and kitchen/ 
service wings. The vertical em- 
phasis of the central mass 
creates the impression of a 
single, two-story space within. 
A photo of the house from the 
1930s (above) shows the Wright- 
designed canopy over the east 
terrace; it will eventually be 
reproduced. 


x 
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When Joel Silver bought the 
Storer House in 1984, signs of 
deterioration and neglect were 
everywhere. The block cornices 
over the kitchen and garage 
doors were sagging, and the 
soffit over the former was liter- 
ally falling down (middle left). 
Rotting wood beams were re- 
placed and reinforced (garage, 
top center), and the blocks were 
then simply reset. Elsewhere, 
blocks were missing (west wing, 
middle right) or badly weath- 
ered (south terrace parapet, top 
left), and dozens of holes had 
been drilled in both interior 
and exterior blocks (top right) 
during earlier attempts at “ren- 
ovation." Previous repairs to 
the blocks had used a concrete 
that didn't match the original. 
Much of this was touched up in 
a painstaking process of sculpt- 
ing, staining, and texturing to 
achieve a close match with the 
old blocks. When new blocks 
were manufactured, they were 
face blocks only, which were 


Peter Purens 
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Carlos von Frankenberg, Julius Shulman Associates 


carefully grafted onto the cof- 
fers of damaged blocks; it was 
decided that removing the en- 
tire block, coffer and all, from 
the walls was unnecessarily 
risky. Sagging retaining walls 
in the front and back yards will 
have to be rebuilt entirely be- 
cause water seepage has rusted 
the reinforcing rods. According 
to Robert L. Sweeney, president 
of the Friends of the Schindler 
House and author of a forth- 
coming book on Wright's tex- 
tile-block houses, Wright failed 
to make the channel joints be- 
tween the blocks sufficiently 
large to contain enough con- 
crete to protect the steel from 
water damage. 

The only furnishings that 
Wright is known to have de- 
signed for the Storer House are 
the bronze and glass hanging 
and standing lamps that were 
rescued from a junk pile on the 
site (left); they have been care- 
fully restored according to 
Wright's original drawings. 
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Storer House 


In the dining area (top right), a 
table designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright for the 1908 Isabel 
Roberts house is surrounded by 
four Mission-style chairs pro- 
duced by the Grand Rapids 
manufacturer Charles P. Lim- 
bert for the 1910 Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park. The 
drawing behind the table is by 
Lloyd Wright; to the right is 
one of the restored bronze 


lamps, the only furnishings 
Wright designed for the house. 
The Teco pottery, dating from 
1886 to 1922, was produced by 
the Gates Potteries of the Amer- 
ican Terra Cotta and Ceramic 
Company, Terra Cotta, Ill. 
Closely allied with the Prairie 
School, Gates asked many of its 
members, including Frank 
Lloyd Wright, to design Teco 


ware. 


the fireplace, a sofa and 
armchair were adapted from 
Wright's designs for the Impe- 
rial Hotel in Tokyo of 1916—22. 
The wood side chair is from 
Wright's 1956 Trier house, 
while the two low tables are part 
of the collection Wright de- 
signed for Heritage-Henredon 
in 1955. The standing wood 
lamp is a reproduction of a 1928 
design by R.M. Schindler. At 
the other end of the living room, 
near the east terrace doors, are a 


Grouped around the entry 
fireplace (top left) are a repro- 
duction of a reclining chair 
designed by Wright for the 
Roberts house, and a reproduc- 
tion of a 1928 sofa designed by 
Ilonka Karasz. Under a hanging 
version of Wright's bronze lamp 
is an original bookcase from his 
earliest and best known textile 
block house, the 1923 Millard 
Residence in Pasadena. The 


E 


E 


table and chairs from Lloyd 
Wright's 1926 Sowden House. 
The only *non-restored" ele- 
ments of these rooms are the 
numerous recessed downlights 
installed in the redwood ceiling 
by previous owners. Since they 
provide necessary light for the 
rooms in an unobtrusive way, 
they were left in place. New 
wiring was concealed between 
the double layers of the block 
walls, inside soffits, and behind 
original moldings in ceilings. 
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sculptures are recent reproduc- 
tions of pieces designed by 
Wright in 1924 for the unbuilt 
Nakoma Country Club and Win- 
nebago Camping Ground In- 
dian Memorial in Madison, 
Wisc. 

In contrast to the low, shelter- 
ing quality of the first-floor 
entry, the second-floor living 
room (bottom left and right) is a 
tall, light-filled space. Around 


Photos: Tim Street-Porter 


Project: Storer Residence, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Original architect: Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

Architects: Eric Lloyd Wright, 
Malibu, Calif.; Martin Eli Weil, La 
Canada, Calif., restoration architect. 
Client: Joel Silver. 

Site: an irregularly shaped, 20,000- 
sq-ft hillside lot. 


Program: restoration of an existing, 
approximately 3 300-sq-ft house, and 
approximately 2500 sq ft of decks 
and terraces. 

Structural system: reinforced con- 
crete foundation; reinforced concrete 
block walls; wood beam roofs and 
second floor. 

Major materials: concrete, red- 
wood, glass (see Building Materials, 
p. 158). 

Mechanical systems: gas-fired, 
forced-air furnace; electric wall 
heaters. 


A view of the east side of the 


house (top left) shows the sec- 
ond-floor terrace (with sculp- 
ture by Los Angeles artist Guy 
Dill), restored kitchen entrance, 
and the redwood bifold garage 
doors that were part of Wright's 
original design but not built 
until the restoration. At ground 
level (bottom left), a single layer 
of perforated blocks creates a 
parapet. On the soffit above the 
east terrace (top right), the orig- 
inal stenciling had been 
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Consultants: Linda Marder, in- 
terior design; John Pilley, master 
carpenter; Peter Purens, masonry, 
concrete block restoration and man- 
ufacturing, tile installation and 
patina supervision; Thomas A. 
Heinz, Frank Lloyd Wright consult- 
ant; Richard Lucero, wood refinish- 


touched up—improperly—by 
hand; Wright’s stencil design 
will be reproduced, and the 
similar soffits around the house 
will be restored. The north 
(rear) facade of the house’s cen- 
tral mass (bottom right) is 
nearly identical to that on the 
south; when illuminated from 
within, its pavilionlike quality 
is even more pronounced. A 
swimming pool, designed for 
the house by Lloyd Wright, will 
be added in the backyard. 


ing; Dave Magee, electrical; Dick 
Lazzarevich, plumbing; Steve 
Thomas, landscape; Greg Bowman, 
Buffalo Studios, metals and lamp 


restoration; Dennis Boses, furniture 


restoration; Greg Cortina, security 
systems; Bruce Goldstein, audio/vis- 
ual. 

Costs: withheld at client's request. 
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The Sincerest 
Formof Flattery 
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Substitute materials have 
lowered the cost of 
preservation—and raised 
the question: At what 
point is the integrity of 
historic buildings lost? 


Technics: 


Replacement Materials 
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RESERVATIONISTS have been busy 

fooling the eye—imitating one material 

with another. It's not some perverse 
pleasure that has driven them to such decep- 
tion. It's necessity, born of the rarity or ex- 
pense of original materials. 

While many building products have 
emerged throughout history as substitutes 
for something else, most have only had to 
function like the products they replace. Ini- 
tially, concrete construction only had to func- 
tion like stone; steel, like cast iron; and brick, 
like adobe. The substitute materials required 
in preservation have an added twist: they 
must look like the original. It's a twist made 
all the harder by the modern stigma against 
imitation. 

Ever since John Ruskin wrote that "the 
false representation of materials . . . (is) ut- 
terly base and inadmissible,"' modern archi- 
tects have shunned imitation. "To be mod- 
ern,” said Frank Lloyd Wright, "simply 
means that all materials are used honestly 
for the sake of their own qualities."? 

Modern architects sometimes veered from 
that ideology. “Modernists often used struc- 
tural and painterly illusion," writes Barbara 
Flanagan in a recent Metropolis essay, 
"treat(ing) ordinary wood and stucco to look 
like metal, concrete, and other more indus- 
trial materials." Indeed, some of the mate- 
rials most associated with the modern move- 
ment—gypsum board, for example, or 
veneered plywood—directly imitated the 
plaster or wood paneling that had become 
too expensive. The stigma against imitation 
simply meant that architects, until recently, 
didn’t pay much attention to substitute mate- 
rials, and didn't talk about it if they did. 

What makes that lack of attention some- 
what ironic is that the machine, so much a 
part of modern ideology, greatly facilitates 
the process of substitution. Economists de- 
pict that process as following an S-shaped 
curve. Every new material faces an early 
period of slowly rising acceptance, a middle 
period of rapid substitution for some older 
material, and an end period that tapers off 
as even newer materials emerge. With the 
advent of the machine age, the pace of sub- 
stitution has increased to the point where the 
replacement or “improvement” of a new 
product begins soon after its introduction. 


The Obsolete Original 

The stigma against imitation aside, every ef- 
fort should be made to use the original ma- 
terials when preserving a building. Many 
original materials remain in production, and 
their costs remain competitive. The difficul- 
ties emerge when substitute materials have 
largely replaced an older product, making it 
more expensive or less available. Justifying 
the higher cost of original materials demands 
“value engineering,” says Theodore Prudon 
of the Ehrenkrantz Group. “Life-cycle costs 
often show that original materials are as cost 
effective as their substitutes.” 

The lack of availability of original mate- 
rials presents a more obstinate hurdle. 
Where substitute products have captured a 
large part of a market, an original material 
may be available only from a single manufac- 
turer or, because "each new technology 
turns its predecessor into an art form,” as 
Marshall McLuhan once wrote, from artists 
or craftspeople. That can wreak havoc with 


project schedules. Terra cotta, for example, 
“can take as long as one year from shop draw- 
ings to the delivery of the material,” says 
Alvin Skolnik of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill. “What project can wait that long?” 
Other factors working against original ma- 
terials include the lack of skilled labor, the 
restrictions of codes or other regulations, 
even the problems of matching sizes, colors, 
and textures. But some of those same factors 
work against substitute materials as well. 


Selecting a Substitute 

Codes present one of the largest obstacles to 
substitute materials. Fiberglass cornices, for 
example, are not allowed in some cities if 
they occupy more than a small portion of an 
elevation. Fire codes also limit the use or re- 
quire the intumescent coating of some 
polymer-based plaster substitutes in rated 
corridors. 

Unions, too, can present a problem with 
some substitute materials. Hymen Myers of 
the Vitetta Group tells a story of two unions 
who argued about which one had jurisdiction 
over the installation of an epoxy substitute 
for plaster. "The carpenters claimed it be- 
cause it went up like wood and the plasterers 
claimed it because it looked like plaster,” says 
Myers. “Because it required carpenters’ 
methods and tools, we settled on the carpen- 
ters.” Unions also may determine whether to 
use a substitute material at all. “If it’s a union 


job,” says Myers, “you might want to use plas- 


ter. If it's nonunion, you might go with a 
substitute.” 

A lack of performance standards for some 
substitute materials presents another barrier 
to their use. Some materials are so new, or 
at least so new to the building industry, that 
no existing standards cover them, and some 
substitute material industries are so young 
that they have not had time to develop their 
own voluntary standards. “When using a 
largely unknown product,” says Al Skolnik 
of SOM, “the risk should be identified to the 
client.” He recommends, in such cases, inves- 
tigating the company itself. “Go to the plant, 
spend a day looking at the equipment and 
talking with the people. Try to identify the 
company’s level of knowledge, its financial 
resources, and its support for the product.” 

David Look of the National Park Service 
has listed some of the technical issues that 
architects should consider when selecting a 
substitution. In terms of its physical compati- 
bility, the substitute material, unless used as 
a structural member, should have a strength 
equal to or less than the original, a coefficient 
of expansion and a porosity as close as possi- 
ble to the original, and a chemical composi- 
tion compatible with the original. Its dimen- 
sions, too, must be considered. “A thinner 
material,” says Hymen Myers, “will expand 
and contract at a faster rate, even if its coef- 
ficient of expansion is similar to the original.” 

When weighing its visual compatibility, 
Look recommends checking the substitute 
material's color, texture, and reflectance 
when both wet and dry, to account for any 
differences in porosity. He also recommends 
marking the back of the material and keep- 
ing accurate records of the replacement com- 
ponents for future owners, and cautions 
against artificially weathering or antiquing 
the substitute material. “Future weathering 
and aging of the original and replacement 


materials may make the antiquing extremely 
obvious.” 

Among the issues that affect appearance, 
“color-matching is the single biggest 
headache with substitute materials,” says 
Michael Brennan of Panatech. “When pro- 
viding a material supplier with samples of an 
original material to match, make sure that 
they have been cleaned in the same manner 
as the rest of the building and that they are 
representative of the original colors.” 

Another consideration, often overlooked, 
is the different static charges among mate- 
rials. After the Vitetta Group had replaced 
missing granite ornament with epoxy in Phil- 
adelphia’s City Hall, “the client called to tell 
us that the epoxy had discolored,” says 
Myers. “What happened was that it had at- 
tracted more dust than the polished granite 
and lost its surface gloss.” 

Functionally, a substitute material should 
have the same durability, water-shedding ca- 
pabilities, and maintenance properties and 
schedule as the original. Look also recom- 
mends installing the substitute material in a 
way that allows its easy removal in the future. 

Of all the issues related to function, the 
durability of substitute materials most di- 
vides preservation architects. Some don't like 
the speed with which we embrace substitu- 
tions. "By the time we know how a substitute 
material behaves," argues Theodore Prudon, 
"we've abandoned it. We also don't account 
for the lag time between the development of 
a new material and the development of its 
detailing; too many suppliers don't know 


how their materials work in a building." Pru- 
don concludes that "the history of substitute 
materials is not a happy one. In general, they 
have more problems than the originals." 

Max Ferro of The Preservation Partner- 
ship expresses the opposite view. "As an ar- 
chitect, I’m more pragmatic than most con- 
servators. If a substitute material saves 
money and solves a problem, then use it, 
even if something better comes along ten or 
twenty years from now. If I’m dying and 
there's a drug that might save me, I'm not 
going to want to wait around while it's 
tested." 


Submitting Samples: Terra cotta 
Any review of substitute materials must be 
selective; too many different materials and 
different applications exist. Of all the areas 
in which substitute materials are being used, 
the replacement of terra cotta is certainly one 
of the most active. 

As a cladding material, terra cotta 
emerged about a century ago as a substitute 
for stone and began to decline in use about 
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fifty years ago with changes in taste and the 
economics of building. While still produced, 
it suffers from a high cost, too few manufac- 
turers, and long delivery times. 

Cast stone, a form of precast concrete, may 
be the most familiar substitute for terra cotta. 
Using plaster or rubber molds made from 
the terra cotta, manufacturers tamp down an 
initial layer of cement and sand. To get a 
good color match with the terra cotta, they'll 
often use white Portland cement with various 
pigments and fine stone aggregate. While the 
procedures after that vary among manufac- 
turers (some use the same cement through- 
out, others key that initial layer to a concrete 
backup) the result is the same: a dense, 
stonelike surface. 

Cast stone has many advocates. Theodore 
Prudon, who specified cast stone as a replace- 
ment for damaged terra cotta on the Wool- 
worth Building in New York City, lists as the 
material's advantages "a long history of use, 
structural capabilities, and a sizable produc- 
tion capacity among its manufacturers." 
Jerry Stockbridge of Wiss, Janney & Elstner 
also cites, as an advantage of cast stone, "its 
minimal shrinkage, and the ability of casting 
replacement pieces on site," as the Wool- 
worth's owners now do. 

But even its supporters admit to some 
drawbacks. "It's heavier than terra cotta," 
says Prudon, "and it presents problems 
matching the surface finish and color of terra 
cotta." Stockbridge adds that "it's particularly 
difficult to match a glazed terra cotta surface. 
Cast stone is not as shiny, and any clear coat- 
ings that might be added to the surface will 
wear off." Also, because of its different 
porosity, “cast stone will look darker than 
terra cotta after a rain." 

Diane Kaese of the Ehrenkrantz Group 
enumerates other issues to keep in mind 
when using cast stone. "Air entrainment can 
create bubbles at the surface, and release 
agents in the molds can stain the surface. 
Some manufacturers, by carefully control- 
ling their mix, have eliminated reinforce- 
ment, but that has led to problems with the 
cracking of units when lifted." 

A related but much newer substitute mate- 
rial for terra cotta is glass fiber reinforced 
concrete (GFRC). Most of its manufacturers 
use compressed air guns to spray a 1:1 sand- 
cement slurry, containing chopped, alkali-re- 
sistant glass fibers at 5 percent by weight, 
into a mold. They then compact the cement 
using serrated rollers that also force the glass 
fibers into the mix. The result is a panel 
about one inch thick. 

GFRC offers several advantages as a terra 
cotta substitute, with its thinness and light- 
ness the most important. Those characteris- 
tics make the installation of the GFRC units 
easier, and unlike precast units, don't add 
any weight to the building's structure. “An- 
other advantage is GFRC's formability," says 
James Magnuson, president of a company 
entitled GFRC. "It's easier replicating intri- 
cate terra cotta detail in GFRC than in pre- 
cast concrete." 

The very thinness of the material, though, 
requires that some care be taken in both its 
manufacture and detailing. "Some people 
claim," says Magnuson, "that GFRC has a dif- 
ferent coefficient of expansion from precast 
concrete. It doesn't move any more than con- 
crete, but, because it has less mass, GFRC 
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reacts faster to changes in temperature." The 
joint material must be able to withstand that 
faster movement. Other detailing issues to 
keep in mind include slightly rounding out- 
side edges and spacing ribs far enough apart 
to ensure that the rollers adequately compact 
the cement, and providing tapered edges on 
the molds to ease the removal of units. 

The issue that has most plagued GFRC is 
its embrittlement as the alkali in the cement 
slowly attacks even alkali-resistant fibers. “To 
prevent that," says Edward Knowles of 
Lafayette Industries, “most companies now 
modify the cement with polymers that im- 
prove ductility and reduce alkali attack." 

A third substitute for terra cotta is polymer 
concrete, a material consisting of polymer 
resins and fillers. The resins can be all poly- 
mers or polymer-modified cement," says 
Vance Stainer of Panatech. “With the fillers, 
their shape matters more than what they are. 
Rodlike fillers work better in tension; 
spheres, better in compression. Most com- 
posites contain hollow glass spheres to re- 
duce density and increase compressive 
strength.” 

Casting the polymer concrete involves 
placing the resinous material into a mold and 
inserting boxlike plugs into the back of the 
mold to form the cavities and ribs of the 
units. Pigments, integral to the mix, allow 
the matching of any color. 

Polymer concrete has the same advantages 
of thinness, lightness, and formability as 
GFRC, and has an advantage in being able 
to match glazed, even speckled terra cotta 
finishes. Still, some architects have expressed 
doubts about the material. Al Skolnik dis- 
covered, by conducting his own freeze/thaw, 
acid rain, and weathering tests, that the 
polymer concrete under consideration dis- 
colored considerably, chalked modestly, and 
warped in temperatures as low as 100 F. 
Other tests "at higher temperatures," says 
Dr. Stephen Carr of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, "have shown no warpage but some yel- 
lowing of the material when subjected to 
ultraviolet light. In the field, however, the 
microscopic erosion of the material's surface 
maintains its original color." 

Another reservation voiced about polymer 
concrete—and GFRC—has to do with their 
thinness when placed in a wall. "I'd hesitate," 
says Jerry Stockbridge, "replacing terra 
cotta, which can take a considerable load, 
with a thin material backed by an air space. 
Even when shelf angles support the replace- 
ment material, the forces in the wall will flow 
to either side, overstressing and possibly 
cracking the adjacent terra cotta. Non-load- 
bearing substitutes are fine for urns, orna- 
ment, and the like, but in the plane of the 


wall, I'd use a load-bearing material." 

Of the noncementitious substitutes for 
terra cotta, fiberglass is the most commonly 
used. Into an open mold, fiberglass manufac- 
turers first spray a polyester resin gel-coat, 
containing pigments and various additives. 
When the gel-coat has become tack-free, they 
lay, by hand, laminations of glass fiber and 
polymer resin, which contains a monomer 
that chemically fuses with the back of the 
gel-coat. Some manufacturers add tubing to 
the fiberglass to increase its structural 
strength and decrease warpage. Fiberglass is 
not well suited for the replication of intricate 
detail because the glass fiber laminates can- 
not make tight curves. The unreinforced 
resin can crack. 

Thinner and lighter weight than the 
cementitious materials, fiberglass finds its 
most use as a replacement for terra cotta cor- 
nices or other non-load-bearing elements. 
Attached with stainless steel fasteners or 
epoxy adhesives to its substrate, fiberglass is, 
as one manufacturer put it, “just a facade." 

The controversy surrounding the burning 
of plastics has enveloped fiberglass. To re- 
tard its melting when exposed to flame, com- 
panies either use fire retardant resins, which 
cost slightly more than the standard resins, 
or add aluminum trihydrate, a fire retardant, 
to the gel-coat. “One problem,” claims Theo- 
dore Prudon, “is that, as the fire resistance 
increases, the ultraviolet resistance of the 
fiberglass decreases.” 

Prudon, who has used fiberglass in some 
of the Ehrenkrantz Group’s preservation 
projects, stresses “the importance of quality 
control. The thickness, fiber content, gel- 
coat—all affect its performance. Also, 
fiberglass has ten times the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of masonry, so it must have room to 
move.” 

William Burgin, whose firm the Estes/Bur- 
gin Partnership used fiberglass to replace a 
terra cotta cornice, adds that the large caulk 


joints caused problems where the fiberglass 


and terra cotta met. “Because fiberglass is so 
dimensionally variable, the joint kept 
separating from the terra cotta.” Burgin also 
notes the deformation in the fiberglass that 
can occur if the molds are reused too often. 
“What makes quality control so difficult,” 
says Al Skolnik, “is that this is still a cottage 
industry, with no industry standards for 
buildings. I can’t stress enough the impor- 
tance of architects doing their own testing of 
these materials.” 


Wood 

Some substitutes simply strengthen rather 
than replace the original material. The epoxy 
consolidants for wood fall into that category. 
Used where the removal of rotten wood in 
sills or plates, for instance, would be too ex- 
pensive, or where the wood has some irre- 
placeable decorative or historical impor- 
tance, epoxies can, at once, glue, consolidate, 
and patch deteriorated areas. 

Most contain two-part epoxies and a filler 
material. The epoxies impart the adhesion, 
while the microballoon fillers increase the vis- 
cosity and workability of the material. Inject- 
ing the epoxy into the wood involves drilling 
a series of closely spaced, overlapping, 1⁄4 to 
% inch holes and squirting the epoxy into 
the holes, working from one end of the wood 
to the other to prevent trapping air. The 


| 
The sequence of photographs — 
(right) follows the process of mak- 
ing a fiberglass capital for the 
facade restoration of the Old 
Providence Journal Building in 
Providence, NA. by the Estes/Bur- 
gin Partnership, The terra cotta 
clad, Classical Revival building 
had received a green metal front 
in 1954. The top photograph (1) 
shows the condition of the terra 
cotta capital after the metal front 
had been removed. Finding the 
terra cottatoo expensive to match, 
the architeets decided to use 
fiberglass for the cornices and 
capitals, cast stone for the walls, 
and limestone and granite for the 
base of the building. The first step 
in making the fiberglass capitals 
involved making a silicone rubber 
mold of the damaged capital, re- 
moving the eured rubber from the 
building, and taking it to a studio, 
where a fiberglass positive of the 
damaged capital was cast. Artists 
then added plasticine clay to that 
positive ta fill out missing detail 
(2).and made a second rubber 
mold (3). Into that rubber mold, 
supported by a more rigid mother 
mold, the fiberglass manufacturer 
then sprayed a gel coat and a 
layer of chopped glass fibers and 
resin, followed by reinforcing 
struts, glass fiber matting, and a 
final layer of fibers and resin. 
Once the resin had cured and the 
molding had been removed, a final 
gel coat was applied to the sur- 
face. The lightweight fiberglass 
was then lifted into place (4) and 
attached to the sand-blasted metal 
brackets that originally held the 
terra cotta (5). | 
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wood should be dry and any cracks sealed 
prior to consolidation. Once set, the epoxy 
can be planed or coated like any piece of 
wood. 

It sounds easy, but "this is not for 
amateurs," warns Michael Devonshire of the 
Center for Building Technology. "Respi- 
rators should be worn when working with 
the microballoons, and ample ventilation is 
required with the epoxy. The timing and 
temperatures also are critical." For that rea- 
son, it's best to hire an adhesive engineering 
firm that "will formulate a consolidant for 
the particular job and have their people in- 
stall it,” says Max Ferro. "That may seem 
expensive, but it isn't if it saves having to 
dismantle or jack up a building." 


Roofing 

Not every substitute material encompasses 
advanced fiber or polymer technology. 
Some, such as those used as replacements for 
wood, slate, or tile roofing, involve mainly 
low-tech materials: cement, metal, asphalt, 
and mineral fiber. 

The asphalt shingles, meant as substitutes 
for wood or slate, have the lowest cost and 
lightest weight. But they have a shorter life 
than the other substitute materials and, at 
least close up, look the least like the original 
roofing. Cement imitations of wood and slate 
shingles have a longer life and offer a more 
realistic imitation than the asphalt shingles, 
but cement has the drawback of a higher 
price and a much greater weight. The ce- 
ment tiles also have a thicker profile than 
most slates. 

A third substitute for slate—mineral or as- 
bestos fiber shingles—comes the closest to 
imitating particularly thin slate, at less weight 
and a considerably lower cost than the orig- 
inal. The concern most often expressed with 
this material is its asbestos content. Because 
silicone cement encases the asbestos fibers, 
which constitute only about 15 percent of the 
product, "the shingle must be literally pul- 
verized," says Marilyn Mueller of Superdur, 
"to release the fibers." Still, the development 
of nonasbestos shingles is underway. "A 
likely modern substitute for it is fiberglass," 
writes Patricia Poore in the Old House Journal. 
"Unfortunately, fiberglass imparts a reflec- 
tivity (shine) that makes the shingles less con- 
vincing. Other ... manufacturers have con- 
sidered using polypropylene fibers." 

Cement and metal typically vie as substi- 
tutes for clay tile roofing. Both materials have 
a lower cost and easier installation than clay 
tile. The cement substitutes have a longer 
life and better fire rating, but a much greater 
weight than the metal. "The metal tiles," says 
Anthony Gillett whose company, Monier, 
makes both, "are best for roofs engineered 
for shingles. What most metal manufacturers 
struggle with is imitating the clay tile's ap- 
pearance. Some companies coat the metal 
with bitumen and a granular surface, which 
eventually wears off; others paint the metal, 
but it tends to look too uniform." 


Cast Iron 

Metals also serve as replacements for other 
metals. Cast iron is one example. "Cast iron 
forms," says Joseph Sorrentino of the Vitetta 
Group, "are no longer available in large sizes, 
so you either have to use smaller iron pieces 
or go with a substitute." Aluminum offers 


one option for replacing large pieces of cast 
iron. As John Waite writes in the National 
Park Service publication, Metals in America's 
Historic Buildings, "Aluminum weighs about 
half as much as cast iron but shrinks twice as 
much, at a rate of about s inch per foot. 
Where aluminum is used, it must be isolated 
from the cast iron components by nonpor- 
ous, neoprene gaskets and/or butyl rubber 
caulking to avoid galvanic corrosion." 
Fiberglass offers another, nonmetallic re- 
placement for cast iron. Architect John Vinci 
used fiberglass to replace the missing cast 
iron window trim in a historic Oak Park, III., 


building. "The fiberglass had the same di- 
mensional properties as cast iron, allowed 
longer runs of ornament than is possible in 
iron, and had an integral color. The prob- 
lems we've found with it are that fine cracks 
can develop and the heat can buckle it." 


How Much is Too Much? 

Is there a limit to the number of substitute 
materials or to the number that any one 
building can sustain? The answer to the first 
part of that question is an easy "no." If the 
history of technology is a history of substitu- 
tions, then any limit to the number of such 
materials seems as unlikely as an end to tech- 
nology itself. 

The answer to the second part presents 
more of a problem. Certainly a limit exists 
to the number of bad substitutes a building 
can sustain—materials that are unconvincing 
imitations, that can cause physical harm to 
the building, or that involve the destruction 
of the building's original features. But what 
of the good substitutes? If they offer a con- 
vincing imitation of a nearly obsolete mate- 
rial, at a lower price, without damaging the 
building in any way, why not use them? 

Taken individually, good substitute mate- 
rials seem harmless enough. Indeed, so few 
have emerged that truly fit the requirements 
of the preservation community that their 
numbers haven't been an issue. If we can 
assume, though, that many older materials 
will continue to increase in price, that the 
process of substitution will continue to in- 
crease in pace, and that the really good sub- 
stitute materials will continue to increase in 
number, then the amount any one building 
can sustain will become a matter of concern. 

Ruskin, like so many after him, saw the 
avoidance of all imitation as the only solution. 
It's an expedient course, but one that makes 
preservation more expensive and, thus, less 
viable. Yet, as more and more architects have 
put preservation over principle and em- 
braced substitute materials, the questions re- 
main: At what point does a building lose its 


integrity? When does it become more substi- 
tute than real? Will we, with all the best inten- 
tions, someday have only polymers to pre- 
serve? Thomas Fisher * 
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Further Reading 

No one source on this subject 
exists. Epoxies for Wood Repairs in 
Historic Buildings by Morgan Phil- 
lips and Dr. Judith Selwyn, is 
available from the National 
Technical Information Service 
(5285 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, Va. 22161 (703) 
487-4650). A.J. Brookes’s Clad- 
ding of Buildings (Longman Inc., 
New York, 1983) has a chapter 
on GFRC. The Old House Journal 
(199 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, 
NY 11217) has occasional articles 
on substitute materials. And 
Guidelines for the Rehabilitation of 
Walls, Windows, and Roofing 
(available from NTIS above) has 
information on the issues to con- 
sider when selecting substitutes. 
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*Burnishings' laminated floor 
tile from the eden Collection has 
a shaded series of overlays that 
create the hand-rubbed, 
polished look of kiln-fired 
ceramic. The tile is available in 
nine color tones, which can be 
combined with the company's 
more than 1000 solid colors. 
There is a choice of seven surface 
textures, three beveled edges, 
and three sizes: 9" x 9", 12" x 12", 
and 854" hexagons. GMI / eden. 


Circle 101 on reader service card 


Design-Cast? fiberglass lami- 
nates are available in both in- 
terior and exterior grades for 
non-load-bearing applications. 
In their natural state, they are 
white, but they can be mixed 
with almost any pigments. They 
can be moulded into any shape 
and can match the appearance 
of stone such as marble, granite, 
and sandstone; masonry; wood- 
grain or painted wood; and met- 
als. The shapes are attached with 
mortar, adhesives, or mechanical 
fasteners. Design-Cast Corpora- 
tion. 

Circle 102 on reader service card 


Roof tiles of concrete, in tradi- 
tional configurations and in 
shake- and slate-look versions, 
are available in several colors. 
Each tile weighs about ten 
pounds; approximately 90 tiles 
are required to cover 100 square 
feet of roof area. Their density 
prevents water absorption and 
consequent weight gain. The 
tiles are completely incombusti- 
ble and resistant to freeze-thaw 
damage. Monier. 

Circle 103 on reader service card 
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Stile™ metal roofing is made 
from prepainted galvanized steel 
with the look of classic tile. The 
roofing sheets are screw-fas- 
tened in place. The galvanized 
roofing is primed and coated 
with DeSoto's Fluropon?, which 
is chemically bonded to the 
primer. Colors are Spanish Clay, 
Riviera Sand, Tudor Brown, 
Slate Gray, and Ocean Blue. The 
roofing is described and illus- 
trated in color in an eight-page 
brochure that provides assembly 
and installation instructions, 
maintenance information, and 
illustrations of accessories. Metal 
Sales Manufacturing Corp. 

Circle 200 on reader service card 


ZROC glass-reinforced gypsum 
for interior and exterior applica- 
tions is available in two grades. It 
is an inert material that can be 
moulded easily into column en- 
closures, corners, bullnose, 
coves, mouldings, and many 
other shapes. The surface can be 
painted, stained, or covered with 
wallcoverings, metal, or ceramic 
tiles. An eight-page brochure 
describes the material and illus- 
trates shapes that can be pro- 
duced. Architectural Shapes. 


Circle 201 on reader service card 


Period mouldings, ceiling 
medallions, domes, mantels, 
stair brackets, and niches are 
made from Endure-all™ in his- 
torically accurate patterns. They 
can be used indoors and out, 
contain a fire retardant, come 
ready to paint or stain, and can 
be fastened in place with mastic 
or fasteners. A 12-page color 
brochure shows the designs 
available and explains the instal- 
lation of mouldings. Focal Point 
Inc. 

Circle 202 on reader service card 


Micro-Cotta™ polymer-based 
composite concrete can be used 
to reproduce terra cotta, 
brownstone, and other materials 
in restoration projects or new 
construction. It is resistant to fire 
and weathering and is colored 
throughout to achieve a nonyel- 
lowing color match. Its lighter 
weight means reduced installa- 
tion costs, since it requires lighter 
scaffolding and lifting equip- 
ment. Typically, a Micro-Cotta 
block weighs 16 pounds, com- 
pared with 35 pounds fora terra 
cotta block. Simplex Products 
Div. 


Circle 104 on reader service card 


Glass Reinforced Gypsum 
(GRG) and Glass Reinforced 
Concrete (GRC) products, com- 
posed of noncombustible mate- 
rial, allow architects to incorpo- 
rate unusual design elements 
economically. GRG is / inch 
thick; GRC is 4 inch thick, with 
lightweight metal channel rein- 


'forcement added where neces- 


sary. The products will accept 
standard painting techniques or 
they can be integrally colored 
during fabrication. A variety of 
textures are possible. Among 
products available are interior 
and exterior column covers, cove 
mouldings, column capitals, 
vaults, and ceiling coffers. Cus- 
tom Castings. 


Circle 105 on reader service card 


Contour II vinyl siding is 
thicker than conventional 
aluminum siding. It has a wood- 
grained surface and integral 
color requiring only occasional 
washing. It is impervious to 
moisture, including saltwater 
spray, does not rot or corrode, 
and will not attract insects. Col- 
ors include white, almond, prim- 
rose yellow, willow green, gold, 
colonial blue, sandtone, and 
heritage gray. Alcoa Building 
Products, Div. of The Stolle 
Corp. 


Circle 106 on reader service card 


Therma-Sill™ door sill is made 
from a dimensionally stable com- 
posite with a full thermal break. 
The wood grain finish with the 
look of natural oak can also be 
stained or painted. It holds 
screws, nails, and staples and 
resists solvents, acids, and other 
corrosive materials. Therma- 
Tru Corp., Insulated Door Entry 
Systems. 

Circle 107 on reader service card 


Restoration Series Three?" in- 
cludes beaded vinyl panels for 
exterior porch ceilings, eaves, 
and soffits or interior ceilings, 
walls, and wainscoting. The low- 
gloss finish looks and feels like 
wood and requires virtually no 
maintenance. Panels can be in- 
stalled without special tools. A 
four-page brochure describes 
the panels, illustrates them in 
use, and provides general 
specifications. Wolverine Build- 
ing Products. 

Circle 203 on reader service card 
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Jarnes W. Rivers, Vice President 
The Mathes Group (formerly Mathes, Bergman 
& Associates, Inc.), New Orleans, Louisiana 


"We've been implementing a DuPont 
overlay drafting program for large and small 
projects for six years; says Mr. Rivers, "and 
we estimate a 30% savings in drafting time as 
a result. We also save time on corrections 
because we don't have to redraw floor plans 
every time theres a change. 

"A case in point is our work on Place 
St. Charles, one of New Orleans newest build- 
ings. DuPont showed us how to effectively 
increase productivity in the architectural plan- 
ning for this 53-story building. 

"Having drawn floor plans, we supply pin- 
registered bases to each engineering discipline. 
This speeds development of preliminary and 
final plans by all consultants, reduces errors 
and makes it easier to coordinate efforts 
among disciplines. 

"And because we also save time on correc- 
tions, and reduce repetition, we gain more 
creative design time. 

Overlay drafting is a cost-effective way to 
make high-quality drawings. And its a major 
step toward implementing computer-aided 
design. Perhaps it's time you found out how 
high the rise in productivity can be at your firm. 

Return the coupon below for more infor- 
mation on how a Systems Drafting approach 


can work for you. 


Note; Place St. Charles is a joint venture of Mathes, Bergman & Associates, Inc. 
and Moriyama & Teshima Planners, Ltd. 


Du Pont Company, Room X39085, 
Wilmington, DE 19898 


Send me your new brochure on overlay 
drafting. 


Have a DuPont Technical Representative call. 


Name 

Title 
Zea Company 
~ Sugar icc n nv. 
a date Zip 
Telephone 
: Industrial Systems 
A Division 
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The Aluminum Book | 40 


A Guide to selecting 
building products 


© 


The Aluminum Book covers 
aluminum products for residen- 
tial and light commercial applica- 
tions, with names, addresses, 
and phone numbers of sup- 
pliers. There are selected details 
that can be incorporated into 
working drawings. In loose-leaf 
format, the book consists of 86 
pages organized by tabbed divid- 
ers, with space for the user to 
add related material. The book 
is $25 and can be ordered from 
Publications Department, 
Aluminum Association, 818 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Glass Fiber Reinforced Con- 
crete (GFRC) Cladding, a 16- 
page brochure, explains the 


material's composition and de- 
scribes the forms in which it is 
used. Color photos illustrate and 
identify several buildings on 
which GFRC has been used and 
show the colors and textures 
available. Drawings illustrate 
construction details. Prestressed 
Concrete Institute. 

Circle 204 on reader service card 


Architectural Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts brochure describes and 
illustrates in color several types 
of roofs, wall panels, siding, and 
framing members. Metal roofing 
styles include tile-, shake-, and 
shingle-like shapes. The 32-page 
brochure provides a color chart 
of the several finishes available 
and includes construction de- 
tails. Berridge Manufacturing 
Co. 


Circle 205 on reader service card 


Micarta® woodgrain laminates 
reproduce graining and even 
imperfections of common and 
exotic wood species, ranging 
from light to dark shades. Tech- 
nical data, applications, and fab- 
rication information about 
Micarta laminates and color illus- 
trations of the woodgrains avail- 
able are included in a six-page 


brochure. Westinghouse Electric 
Co., Micarta Div. 
Circle 206 on reader service card 


Wood thatch roofing for restora- 
tion or new construction is rem- 
iniscent of water reed thatch of 
16th- and 17th-Century England 
and Ireland. Roofs are framed 
with rounded edges and shingles 
are steamed and bent to fit the 
curves. C & H Roofing. 


Circle 108 on reader service card 


Supradur® Shingles of fiber- 
reinforced concrete are fire- 
proof, weatherproof, and 
shrinkproof. Supra-Slate® is 
manufactured in the colors of 
real quarry slate; Western- 
Shake® has the look of weath- 
ered wood; American traditional 
has a deep grain, staggered edge, 
and wide color selection. Sup- 
radur Manufacturing Corp. 
Circle 109 on reader service card 


Series F-800 light pole and base, 
made from maintenance-free 
fiberglass instead of cast iron, 
are impervious to salt and chem- 
ical corrosion. Since the color is 
solid throughout the poles, no 
painting is necessary. Fluted 
posts are black or green; mount- 


ing heights are 10, 12, and 13 
feet. Main Street Lighting Stand- 
ards Inc. 
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“Metaline Roof Syst 
—. 


Metaline Roof Systems™ consist 
of copper, aluminum, and Astra- 
zinc zinc roofing panels. Cop- 
per, salmon color when new, 
acquires a green patina as it 
weathers. Zinc changes over time 
from silver to slate gray. The 
three systems are described and 
shown in an eight-page bro- 
chure. Suggested specifications 
are included. Astraline Corp. 
Circle 207 on reader service card 


E The best way to keep com- 
fort up and energy costs down 
is with a Co-Ray-Vac patented 
gas infrared tube heating 
system. 

In buildings of every type 
and size, custom designed 
Co-Ray-Vac systems are keep- 
ing employees warm while 
cutting fuel consumption from 
30% to 50%. 

Call for the name of your 
Co-Ray-Vac rep and ask for 
a free heating analysis that 
will show you how much 
a Co-Ray-Vac gas 
infrared system can 
save you. 


What would you 


square feet, high ceilings, large 
windows and doors, workers 
who want more comfort and 
a boss who wants you to cut 
fuel costs? 

CALL CO-RAY-VAC, 


OF COURSE. 
800-828-7450 

Division of RobertseGordon Appliance Corp. 
1250 William Street, Buffalo, NY 14206 


Gas. America's best ener gy value. 716-852-4400 


©1985 American Gas Association 


CO-RAY-VAC 


GAS INFRARED HEATING SYSTEMS 


you compare the c 


to be your best value 
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fers locks that have 
cylinders and keys with 
two separate locking sys- 
tems. It's the pick-resistant ASSA 
Twin 6000 cylinder with patented 


keys to control unauthorized duplication. Pyramid,’ contact the only company that 
Only Assa offers a line-up of modular, com- has it, Assa, Inc., 2600 Warrenville Road, 
pact symmetrical and field reversible locks Downers Grove, Illinois 60515. Call our toll free 


based on the lever handle mortise design. And only number (800) 323-6363. In Illinois, (312) 968-3774. 


MAXIMUM SECURITY FROM 
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tain maximum security for any 
building. For facts on the "Security 
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An insurance company covers its energy costs 
by replacing windows, and adds 

the long-term benefits 

of Andersen. pec inis2s 


the Lamar Life Insurance Company built 
what could only be called, in the language of 
the Old South, a “splendid building." 

It was the tallest in Jackson, Mississippi; 
designed along classic lines; and replete with 
aclock tower and its ever-curious gargoyles. 

Times changed, and as energy costs rose, 
Lamar Life was faced with a challenge: to 
reduce energy costs by replacing the windows, 
yet retain the classic look of the building. 

Andersen had Lamar Life covered. 

And met all terms and conditions: over 
650 Narroline* double-hung windows with 
double-pane insulating glass (standard feature 
of Andersen’ windows and gliding patio doors). 

Because of their own traditional lines, the 
windows don’t draw attention to themselves. So | 

| 


NARROLINE 
WINDOW 


the historic appearance of the Lamar building is 
perfectly preserved. 

And inside, the company receives the full 
benefits of Andersen windows’ energy-saving | 
design. 

Andersen double-pane insulating glass | 
helps keep the building cool during sweltering 
Mississippi summers, seals the warmth in dur- 
ing the months when temperatures are lower. 

And the snug fit of the windows is far 
more weathertight than air-infiltration 
standards recommend.“ A 

The Perma- Shield? Narroline windows | 
give Lamar Life the added dividends of low ; SEL 
maintenance, too. Outside frames are sheathed ~= E: 
in rigid, long-life Perma-Shield" vinyl that | 
doesn't need painting. Sash are protected with 


|-BovBle PANE 
INSULATING GLASS 


tl 


— 1 77A 
J Bi 7X q EXISTING STOOL- 
J Y AMD Su 


a weather-resistant polyurea exterior finish. 

And is Lamar Life happy with its 
Andersen windows? You bet your life. 

Got a job coming up where classic looks 
and energy savings are the policy? Specify the 
comprehensive coverage of Andersen. 

Ask your nearby dealer or distributor 
(listed in the Yellow Pages under *Windows") 
to tell you more. For details, see Sweet's File 
8.16/An. Or write Andersen Corporation, 
Box 12, Bayport, Minnesota 55003. 


*NWMALS. 2-80 


Maio me. 


Andersen Windowalls 
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Lamar Life Insurance Company 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Construction Company: Design Architectural Building Products, Inc. 
Jackson, Mississippi 


85105 Copyright © 1985 Andersen Corp., Bayport, MN 
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From the Elegance of Embossed Craftmanship... 


Steeleraft Introduces 


En Cah 


..a new excitement in Steel Entrance Systems 


E-21 E-120 


@ Deep Embossed Panel 
, @ Exclusive Honeycomb/ 
We combines the stability of steel with Polyurethane Core 


Closed Top 

Beveled Hinge and Lock Edge 
Mortise Hardware Preparations 
Thermal Break Edges 

Thermal Break Top and Bottom 
24 or 20 Gage Galvanized Steel 


Baked-on Prime Finish 
break at the top, bottom and edges; and more. . 
= xs lect] | be] 
Contact your local Steelcraft distributor or Steelcraft for à — 8| u ala N | d 
complete information. 7773 E 2 


. by American- Standard 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 


the beauty of wood. Designed and developed by 
Steelcraft to add new excitement to that entrance system. 


Features include the exclusive honeycomb and 
polyurethane foam core; beveled hinge and lock edges; 
closed top; mortised hardware preparation; thermal 
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Freedom to get up 
and down stairways. 


2 The Cheney Liberty" Wheelchair 
Lifts enable individuals to ride safely 


from floor to floor both indoors and out. 


The Lifts are so versatile they can 
even go across straight interme- 
diate landings. 

Optional top or bottom overruns 
500 pound load rating 


The Cheney Handi-Lift® Vertical 
Wheelchair Lift provides safe stairway 
Liberty access and its attractive design com- 
Wheelchair Lift plements any surroundings. 


e Lifting range of 4 to 12 feet 
* Indoor and outdoor applications 
e 500 pound load rating 


Where a restrictive access is required, 
you'll find the Handi-Enclosure™ 
unsurpassed for safety, good looks, and 
ease of installation. To find out more 
about the freedom Cheney Lifts can 
provide in public buildings or private 
residences, write Darlene Lewis or 
call toll free 1-800-782-1222. 
Handi-Lift 


Helping people help themselves. 


The CHENEY Company 


PO. Box 188, Dept. PR New Berlin, WI 53151 
1-800-782-1222 (414) 782-1100 
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1 | wonder what new developments there are in awning fabrics. 
2 | wonder what awning fabrics are best suited for interior use. 

3 | wonder what types of materials are available. 

4 | wonder what styles, designs and colors are offered. 

5 | wonder what fabrics are best suited for back-lighting. 

6 | wonder what the energy-saving qualities of various fabrics are. 
7 | wonder what kinds of flame resistant fabrics are offered. 

8 | wonder what types of awning hardware are recommended. 


Stop wondering. Call Astrup THE 
for information and advice 
about awning fabrics and 
Since 1876 COMPANY 


hardware. Samples and 
literature are available. 2937 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
Telephone: (216) 696-2800 


702-007 Manufacturer of SOLAIR* retractable awning hardware systems. 
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Are your firm's vital management decisons based on facts... 


or left to guesswork? 


Professional 


PAMS is a fully integrated Project Management and Accounting software package designed 
to help Architectural and Engineering firms improve: 


> PROJECT CONTROL 


A ccounting & 


> EMPLOYEE PRODUCTIVITY 
P PROFIT AND CASH FLOW 


P OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


M anagement 


S ystem 


Most professionals find it too costly and time- 
consuming to compile the information needed 
to make well informed business decisions. 
PAMS clear, concise and complete reports 
provide the accurate, timely, facts and figures 
that allow you to run your business efficiently. 
It eliminates the guesswork! 


The Detailed Project Status Report provides 
all the key information the project manager 
needs in one easy-to-read report: the project's 
budget performance including cost and profit 
predictions, current financial status, and a 
detailed listing of labor expenses. 


FEATURES 


Project Management Link to Lotus 1-2-3 
Payroll : Actual Overhead 
Accounts Receivable Predictive Budgeting 
Accounts Payable Report Generator 
General Ledger Cash Flow Projections 
Automated Invoicing Staffing Projections 


PAMS was designed by ACS, the first nationwide 
supplier of microcomputer accounting software for 
Professional firms, which assures you programs 

that are time-tested and proven reliable. 


Architectural Computer Software 
316 Stevens Road 

Santa Barbara, CA 93105 
805-962-4962 
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In stores: 
Carpets of Antron 
perform with style. 


JC Penney is sold on carpet of Du Pont ANTRON* So 
much so that carpet of ANTRON nylon is now the standard 
specification for all JC Penney stores. And in shopping 
malls, department stores, furniture stores, boutiques and 
other retail outlets all over the country, the carpet fiber that's 
specified most is Du Pont ANTRON. 

The reasons: styling and performance. 

The camel carpet shown, for example, is a high-per- 
formance, plush-look cut pile made of ANTRON Continu- 
ous Filament fiber. The unique shape of the Continuous 
Filament provides soil-resistance even in heavy traffic areas. 
Wear-resistance to survive the Christmas crush, year after 
year. Plus a clean, smooth texture that won't fuzz or shed. 

What's more, Du Pont ANTRON gives you more 
styles, colors and textures to choose from than any other 
carpet fiber. 

It's no surprise that Du Pont ANTRON is America's 
most specified carpet fiber. Because for performance and 
style, there's no better choice. 

For a free copy of our new Specification Guide, write: 
Du Pont Carpet Fibers, Rm. X-39830, Wilmington, DE 
19898. 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


DU PONT ANTRON^ 
AMERICAS MOST SPECIFIED 
CARPET FIBER. 


REG US par a TM OFF 
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ON TR O: D UC ING 


INTERIOR SURFACE FINISHINGS 


Tones and textures that whisper greatness. 


Floor tiles and wall panels of cast stone for contract interiors. Eighteen colors. Polished 
or honed. /“ and 9/4" thicknesses available for a variety of applications—new work, 
remodeling and traditional stone-type installations. Made in America to exacting 
criteria. A classic understatement in affordable elegance. 


ArmStar 


An affiliate of Armstrong World Industries 
* Lone Star Industries « Shell Oil Company 


For details on Armstone call or write Armstar - Dept. 107 * P.O. Box 820 * Lenoir City, TN 37771 + (615) 986-4040 
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The Way to Caserta 


Symbolism in architecture is the subject of 
this handsome, scholarly book about the 
Neo-Classical palace at Caserta, near Naples. 
Carlo di Borbone, the Bourbon King of the 
Two Sicilies who died Dec. 14, 1788, began 
a palace for himself in 1756 that was to be 
larger than Versailles, yet he would never 
spend a night under its roof. He worked 
closely from 1752 with its chief architect 
Luigi Vanvitelli who, in turn, was influenced 
by the recently deceased philosopher poet 
Giambattista Vico (1668-1744), whose ideas 
resulted in a three-dimensional extension of 
his unique theories of history, language, 
mythology, and the development of civiliza- 
tion. 

This three-fold collaboration seems ap- 
propriately cyclical, for Vico’s sense of his- 
tory rests not upon a sense of linear progres- 
sion so much as upon a cyclical process of 
repetition and renewal, or “Course and re- 
course (ricorso), as in the flow and ebb of the 
tides.”! Vico held not only a chair in philos- 
ophy at the University of Naples but also had 
support from, among others, Filomarino, 
ambassador to the Borbone in Madrid, who 
then made the acquaintance of Vanvitelli, al- 
ready a follower of Vico, who, in 1735 would 
become court historiographer to The Bour- 
bons. 

The building of Caserta and the plans for 
the unbuilt city of Caserta Nuova (which was 
to reevoke Campagnia's ancient reputation 
as an earthly paradise surrounding the nea 
polis, Naples), as laid out by Vanvitelli, would 
be analogous to a ricorso? as described by Vico 
in the New Science: "Of the Recourse of 
Human Institutions which the Nations take 
when they Rise Again." This need to rise 
again describes the personal situation of 
Carlo when he assumed the throne in Italy, 
only to discover that all royal residences were 
virtually uninhabitable. 'The new capital was 
to replace the "degenerate" city of Naples. 

Professor Hersey makes a comparison that 
emphasizes the project as symptomatic of 
ricorso: "If Caserta is read centripetally, as a 
Vichian poem of myth and number, the huge 
unfinished palace becomes the proposed 
Kremlin of Bourbon Absolutism. In its very 
size and universality, it is one of the earliest 
modern megapalaces, the forerunner of... 
buildings of the later British Empire, of Fas- 
cism and Nazism, and of America’s enor- 
mous Classical temples in Washington, D.C.” 
Caserta is an “early monument to central 
control,” what nations stress when they strive 
to “rise again.” 

Hersey’s book is valuable for its explana- 
tion not only of Caserta’s physical history but 


also of Vico’s influence on his contempo- 
raries. Though Vico’s thought was indebted 
to various earlier figures including Tacitus, 
Bacon, Locke, and Leibniz, his views stood 
in opposition to those of the local Enlighten- 
ment writers who saw little importance in 
myth and found Vico's ultramonarchist 
views repugnant. The Bourbon court, how- 
ever, embraced Vico’s ideas as a defense 
against republicanism. 

Vico is perhaps better known today for his 
influence on 19th- and 20th-Century aes- 
theticians and writers such as Croce, Col- 
eridge, Yeats, and Joyce. He is considered 
now to have been a precursor of modern 
thought, the inventor of a new way of 
philosophizing that integrates law, linguis- 
tics, and social science with mythology. 

Vico’s interest was in “considering this 
world of nations in its eternal idea, by that 
property of every science, noted by Aristotle, 
that science has to do with what is universal 
and eternal.“ The eternally renewing ele- 
ment of water, so central to Neapolitan myth, 
is, in New Science, an important metaphor, in 
the form of a river or the tides, for fhe devel- 
opment of thought and language whose 
process, in turn, was analogous to the histor- 
ical stages. 

The language of Caserta is quite obviously 
the heroic, or symbolic and figurative, and is 
used to justify and clarify Absolutism, which 
had the threefold support of mathematics, 
aesthetics, and mythological history. Thus is 
philosophy, and the architecture that it was 
to inspire, in the service of the political in- 
terests of the patron who must reestablish 
himself as Absolute Monarch. 

The Palace of Caserta was planned as the 
climax of a ride north from Naples along a 
revived section of the Via Appia. But it can 
also be approached going south along a dou- 
ble avenue that flanks a carefully engineered 
river that flows from its wild underground 
origin in the hill known as Colina de Briano. 
This two-mile river-road is inspired by the 
River Styx, which was thought to connect 
Campagnia with the mythical underworld. 
The river-road flows down toward the Palace 
through representations of the civilizing 
stages analogous to the three Vichian ages 
of gods, of heroes, and of men. 

Vanvitelli’s “obsession with water" in- 
cluded his immense aqueduct that brought 
water to Caserta. He planned it to carry the 
river right through the garden on the north, 
then under the palace, and in the form of 
twin canals flanking the Via Appia, south to- 
wards Naples. Plans were often interrupted 
and changed. An original three-pronged or 
trident-shaped plan for the canal gave way 
to plans for the twin canal bordered by road- 


Architecture, Poetry, and 
Number in the Royal Palace at 
Caserta by George L. Hersey. 
Cambridge, The MIT Press, 1983. 
384 pp., illus., $45, hardbound. 


ways and punctuated by sculptured foun- 
tains illustrating mythological scenes, and 
suggested the idea of adding a Neptune 
fountain and making the river through the 
garden dip underground three times. Plans 


for an equestrian statue-fountain were 
dropped in 1763 in favor of a stepped ramp 
with jets and fountains; the idea of erecting 
a triumphal arch at that point was abandoned 
and later incorporated into the structure of 
the palace. 

Carlo himself, trained in architectural 
drawing, took an active part in revising Van- 
vitelli's ideas after he had previously rejected 
as too ambitious the scheme of a younger 
rival architect, Mario Gioffredo, whose style 
and ideas Vanvitelli imitated (and who, in 
turn, was imitated by Gioffredo). The earlier, 
colossal scheme for a megalopolis of nine 
grids with a central staircase was reduced by 
Vanvitelli to a four-grid scheme which incor- 
porated triumphal arches at the central 
north-south vestibule, under which the river- 
road was to run from its hillside cascade and 
pool, marked by a large marble group of 
Diana and Acteon, to dip underground and 
then emerge as a lagoon ending in a fountain 
of Venus, again going underground, again 
emerging to flow beneath a group of Ceres 
and her court, and finally to widen into a 
second waterfall and a vast fountain of 
Aeolus. The overall scheme along the river- 
road is a process from the huge rough rocks 
above Diana's grotto through stages of in- 
creasing urbanity and control, culminating 
in the Dolphin fountain and palace. The 
river-road, engineered every bit as much as 
were formal gardens, terraces, and palace, 
was to reify and integrate ancient and sacred 
with the present civil reality. The sequence 
in the garden of hunters, slaves, released 
winds, and finally rooftop figures silhouetted 
against the sky illustrates stages in a gradual 
liberation; the climax of that progress to- 
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wards freedom is of course the king who 
would, in Vico's words, appear to his subjects 
as “a simulacrum of a god," having the qual- 
ity of "amiable ferocity," an eternal trium- 
phator. 

In Vanvitelli's Declaration, 11 of its 19 large 
pages of text are devoted to the river-road 
entrance system's figural poetry. Poetry re- 
sides in the decorative aspects of fountains 
and palace, and in the paintings and sculp- 
ture. To visit the king meant getting through 
a series of conduits and baffles rather like 
the water in the river-road. Ornament jus- 
tified this long screening process and was 
meant to purify each petitioner's motives. In- 
ternally, the palace mirrors and is mirrored 
by the structure of the garden/river-road. 
The palace is a geometric temple of govern- 
ment so that no matter what the errand, one 
has to follow a labyrinth to the ultimate goal, 
the One, the Absolute Monarch. 

The importance of the idea of “en- 
lightened despotism" for Vico, whose values 
were mythic, geometric, and absolutist, must 
be appreciated in order to fully interpret the 
structure of Caserta. Theorists who per- 
fected the concept of an enlightened des- 
potism deriving from dynastic myth in- 
cluded Hobbes, Leibniz, Pufendorf and, 
most important, Vico whose philosophy, 
founded partly on Pythagorean geometry, 
lent itself to enhancement by visual arts. For 
Vico, “rule by the One,” is founded upon 1: 
one principle, one goal, one source, one cen- 
tral figure like the number /; his realms, sub- 
jects, and laws are like the numbers that arise 


Standard 
and custom 
designed tubes 
for railings, 
crowd control, 
racks and 
displays. 


8 Charles St. 
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Almost anything you can do with a tubular 
product you can do with DesignerTube. 
Create your own DesignerTube. 

Send us a 12”square sample of your 
wallpaper, design or logo and we'll turn it 
into a sturdy DesignerTube sample. 
Absolutely free. 


Call Toll-Free for our illustrated brochure. 


Shipn 
Pawling, NY 12 


800/431-8242 «In NYS Call Collect 914/855-5947 


out of J and are grouped in accord with laws 
of mathematical relation. Thus, both equality 
and hierarchy in society are determined 
mathematically. 

Entering Caserta through the southern 
portal, the visitor meets the axis of the river- 
road extending from the north portal. One 
has the sense of joining with the king's 
forebears in the lower vestibule at the statue 
of Hercules who presides over his under- 
ground domain at the center of the architec- 
tural whole. With a view of the subterranean 
river of time, the visitor is ready to be raised, 
like Proserpine, through the graces of the 
god, to the upper world of the living king. 

An appreciation of this metaphorical proc- 
ess depends, of course, upon the visitor's 
prior knowledge of myth and acceptance of 
the almost unavoidable role in the process as 
imposed by the scheme of the palace/garden 
complex. The beholder must become in- 
volved as performer in that state of mind 
(induced by both metaphorical analogy and 
logical progression through time/space) that 
is referred to in the art and that is benevo- 
lently necessitated by it. Thus, one learns not 
only by the example seen, but with the whole 
person acting in three-dimensionality within 
architectural spaces, the poetic process that 
is augmented by numerical sequences and 
their relative proportions and balances. This 
total involvement turns the simple act of en- 
tering a building into a heroic reenactment 
of a mythic quest; the petitioner's particular 
mission (however banal) becomes univer- 
salized experience. Rather than being inten- 


Qut.. 
564 


tionally intimidated by the heroic scale, one 
is given encouragement to overcome awe and 
press forward, testing the worthiness of one's 
case against the significance of mythic and 
allegorical personages such as Apollo, 
Venus, “Truth,” “Justice,” and Germanicus 
and Antinous (who figure prominently in 
Vico's own pantheon as, respectively, em- 
peror-builder and loyal follower of Ulysses). 
Their analogy with Carlo and his subjects is 
difficult to avoid. 

With Vico, we are concerned with significa- 
lion rather than communication; his "sign sys- 
tem" conveys a set of values that reinforce a 
social contract of the time, rather than refer- 
ring to a body of facts that have positive or 
negative truth value. Our experience of these 
values is poetic, personal, and timeless, and 
in no way implies that we must embrace as 
"true," or reject as "false," the particular 
values as supported by that system (e.g., ab- 
solute monarchy, the physical or religious re- 
ality of the gods). Caserta enriches, if nothing 
else, one's appreciation of the function of 
metaphor on a grand scale. 

Alison Armstrong Jensen " 


! Ricorso is “. . . a historical, not a purely natural, 
process." The New Science of Giambattista Vico, Ed. 
Bergin and Fisch (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press 
Paperbacks, 1979), p. 1; see also pp. 351ff. 
?[bid., p. 1. 

Ibid., Axiom XXII 163, p. 26. 


The reviewer is a doctoral candidate in comparative lit- 
erature at New York University who teaches in the 
Humanities Department at Cooper Union, and is coeditor 
of Irish Literary Supplement. 
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Restoration with Flotrac. 


Now available in seven colors. 


Printed color reproduction may var y. 
For accurate color samples, call Wolverine Technologies 


What you see is only part of what you get. 


Take one look at Restoration Series Three solid vinyl 
siding and you'll see there's a lot to appreciate: 

A proprietary low-gloss finish that looks just like painted 
cedar. 


A three-inch clapboard exposure that creates a look of 
classic elegance. 

And Restoration is available in seven great colors. 

(That gives you plenty of design flexibility.) 

But what you see is only part of what you get, because 
Restoration offers much more than distinctive appearance. 
It's built with our exclusive Flotrac " Application System—a 
design innovation using a rigid aluminum track to simplify 
installations and assure years of trouble-free performance. 

To see all there is to see about Restoration with Flotrac, 
call us at Wolverine Technologies. A building materials 
specialist will answer all your questions and arrange to send 
product and color information. 

Our number is 1-800-521-9020. (Or circle our reader 
service card number.) 

Restoration with Flotrac. Traditional beauty. In a new 
generation of materials. 


Wolverine Technologies 
Leaders in the science of vinyl building products. 


FLOTRAC and RESTORATION SERIES THREE are registered trademarks of Wolverine Technologies 
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WHY YOU SHOULD 
BUY AWINDOW 
THAT'S MISSING SOME 


When you pull our newest 

window out of its carton, you'll 

be quick to notice that its 

frame and casing are missing. 
We didn't just forget them. We 

left them out to save you money. 


INTRODUCING E-Z TILT PAC, 
THE SASH REPLACEMENT KIT 
FROM MARVIN WINDOWS. 


We discovered that, although 

the sash in many old windows 
are worn out, the frames and 

trim are often in good condition. 
So we designed a kit that lets 

you replace only the sash. | 
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PARTS. 


The E-Z Tilt Pac includes two 
energy-efficient wood sash and 
all the hardware you need to 
install them. But no frame. 


MIN SASH 


HN. Mr 2 


5 ^] Ly 
M7 f 


Sa xi z-aupany 


You pay only for the sash. Not 
the whole window. 


THE E-Z TILT PAC SAVES 
ENERGY. 


Like all Marvin Windows, the 
sash are made of fine-grained 
Ponderosa pine. This wood was 
chosen for its excellent insulating 
properties and the way in which 
it accepts a stain-and-varnish, 
or paint, finish. 

High quality weatherstripping 
minimizes drafts. And double 
glazing further reduces energy 
losses. 


THE E-Z TILT PAC SAVES TIME. 


Since you keep the original 
frame and trim, you can install 
an E-Z Tilt Pac in far less time 
than a whole new window. It's 
this easy: 

1. Carefully remove the old 
inside stop and sash. 

2. Nail the Tilt Pac clips to the 
frame and snap the jamb 
liner into place. 

3. Slide the new sash into place. 

4. Replace the original inside 
stop. 

(Complete installation instruc- 
tions are included in every kit.) 

The E-Z Tilt Pac will save you 
time window cleaning, too. 

The sash offer Marvin's E-Z 
Tilt feature. They tilt into the room 
for easy cleaning. Or they can 
be quickly removed. So you can 
clean them inside and out 
safely. And easily. 


WE'VE REPLACED LONG 


DELIVERY DELAYS, TOO. | 


Marvin has the best delivery 
system in the business. We can 
ship your E-Z Tilt Pac kits within 


two or three weeks from the 
time we receive your order. That's 
even true of special sizes. 

For more information, write 
Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 
56/63. Or call 1-800-346-5128. 
In Minnesota, call 1-800-552-1167. 


PA 3069 
Send to: Marvin Windows 
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I am not speaking for the 
Council when I criticize the tax 
act process, or any other review 
process, but I think, as an indi- 
vidual, that all the processes in- 
volved in the federal historic 
preservation program—the de- 
termination of eligibility process, 
the National Register nomina- 
tion process, the Section 106 
process, and the tax act proc- 
ess—are cumbersome. I think 
they involve too many tiers of re- 
dundant review. This is not to 
say that everything ought to be 
given over to the states. There 
has to be some way that state per- 
formance is monitored, some 
method for keeping the system 
under control and applying a 
standard across the country. But 
I seriously question the need to have 
each project and every set of plans 
and specifications reviewed at the 
same level of detail by the state his- 
toric preservation officer and the Na- 
tional Park Service, and if federal 
funds are involved, the Advisory 
Council. I can sympathize greatly 
with developers’ complaints. 

P/A: What can be done 
about it? 

King: Some flexibility 
may be built in through regula- 
tion, but I think that, ultimately, 
change in the statutes governing 
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both the National Park Service 
and the Advisory Council will be 
necessary. 

PIA: Mr. Luce, could the 
states handle the review of tax act 
projects by themselves with some 
federal overview, or is that just 
not feasible? 

Luce: I think that's very 
feasible. It could be very similar 
to what has been done with the 
National Register program, in 
which early on, every nomina- 
tion was reviewed by three or 
four different people. That 
process has been tremendously 
streamlined. The National Con- 
ference of State Historic Preser- 
vation Officers has been on rec- 
ord for some time as favoring a 
similar kind of process with the 
tax act, especially for projects 
that appear to have no problems. 
In other cases, where you're on 
the edge, it would become the 
states' responsibility to red-flag 
problems so that they could be 
looked at by the National Park 
Service. I think that most of the 
states would welcome that kind 
of process and I think it could 
help speed things up. 

Rogers: A very impor- 
tant factor of the present process 
is that it is based on a standard. 
To turn any responsibility of the fed- 


deen 


Entity is a premiere contract line unique 


eral preservation program over to 
states or to local governments will 
mean some decline in evenness and 
quality. But having said that, let 
me say that the National Park 
Service claims authorship of the 
whole concept of decentralizing. 
As a matter of fact, the very po- 
sition of state historic preserva- 
tion officer was invented by the 
National Park Service. I assure 
you that we would be decentralizing 
further today if we could find it 
within our statutory authority to do 
50. 

Longsworth: There are 
big bucks that are coming out of 
the tax incentives. It can get very 
political. Most of the time, you're glad 
that there is a two-tiered system, that 
one level of government has a check 
on another level of government. 

Luce: As we're talking 
about the retention of the tax 
benefits, we also should be talk- 
ing about funding for this pro- 
gram. The present proposals 
would cut a million dollars from 
the states’ budgets. Now, in the 
federal budget, a million dollars 
is not much. For the states, a mil- 
lion dollars is a great deal. 

PIA: In conclusion, we'd 
like each of you to name what you 
consider the single most signifi- 
cant challenge facing preserva- 
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tion today. 

Means: There's a tre- 
mendous amount of design re- 
view that's taking place, and in 
many ways, thanks to the Secre- 
tary of Interior's Standards, we 
have codified an approach to 
dealing with older buildings. 
'The question is, given a genera- 
tion of architects who have been 
schooled away from the past, 
how are we, on a very large scale, 
going to meet the design chal- 
lenge of integrating new and 
old? We've focused for a long time 
on the single building, and a lot of 
the discussion today has focused on 
the single building. I’m therefore 
pleased to see the rising interest in 
urban design. The challenge, as I 
see it, is how to equip the profes- 
sion, and the public officials who 
have to make design review deci- 
sions, to build structures equal in 
quality to the buildings that 
we've decided should remain 
with us as part of the ongoing 
heritage of the country. 

King: Perhaps the 
major challenge we have to face 
in the next few years is, in effect, 
the transformation of historic 
preservation into an integrated 
part of a larger program of im- 
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P/A Roundtable 


proving and managing the living 
environment through design re- 
view, urban planning, and land- 
use planning. There's a constant 
tension within historic preservation 
between those who want to be part of 
something bigger, who see historic 
preservation as an integral part of 
designing, creating, and maintain- 
ing the environment for all people, 
and those who see it, for want of a 
better term, as something elitist, some- 
thing designed to preserve that small 
segment of great landmarks that 
somehow embody the spirit of 
the nation, or that can be used 
to educate us about our country’s 
past. There's always a great 
danger that we may fall back into 
the landmarks syndrome, be- 
cause we can't really cope with 
the complexities of the larger 
context. But I would like to hope 
that we'll meet the challenge and 
see preservation evolve into part 
of something much bigger. 
Rogers: My response is 
very consistent with the two 
you've heard thus far. I think the 
challenge is how to keep preservation 
exciting, how to keep it dynamic, and 
yetat the same time, how to keep 
it from becoming so diffuse that 
it doesn't mean anything at all. 
MacRostie: Over the 
last 20 years the idea of a preser- 


vation ethic in this country has 
really matured. Those of us in 


the preservation movement, in 


the government, in the Trust, in 
Preservation Action, and in 
many other private and public 
institutions, should listen to the 
developers, and vice versa; those 
in the private sector should listen to 
those in the public sector, remaining 
open to change, to compromise. 
Ferro: Public support 
and nonsupport, which of course 
ultimately will bless or condemn 
any program, is based on public 
perception of what that program 
is all about. The most important 
challenge facing us here today is 
education. We've talked about 
guidelines, design review, publi- 
cations, conferences, lobbying— 
all of these are educational ac- 
tivities. With all the money that 
has come into preservation with 
the tax act, we are beginning to 
be perceived as yet another big 
pork barrel that is giving a lot of 
public money away with ques- 
tionable efficacy. If we are per- 
ceived that way, it is because the 
educational aspects of our pro- 
grams have not kept up with the 
rise in money. Whatever we do 
to improve the tax credits and 
the standards, whatever we do to 
improve the mechanism of gov- 


ernment and of nonprofit or pri- 
vate sector organizations has to 
be directed to making our educa- 
tional efforts more effective. 

Chase: It is essential to 
internalize the sense that our 
physical heritage—natural and 
built environment—is part of 
what we are, and if we under- 
stand that history, it can improve 
the quality of our lives and draw 
us together in ways that are es- 
sential to any society. Preserva- 
tion, though it is a very small aspect 
of society, can and should articulate 
what society has been, should be and 
can be. I see that as a challenge 
in preservation and design. 

Luce: One of the major 
challenges, if not the major chal- 
lenge, is the decentralization of 
the preservation process, provid- 
ing the tools, the help, the assist- 
ance, and the education, so that 
on a local level sophisticated de- 
cisions can be made. Buildings are 
not saved in Washington or in state 
offices; they’re saved in the local com- 
munity. Unless a local community 
cares for what it has, it’s going to be 
lost. 


Spatz: The tax incen- 
tives have put historic preserva- 
tion on center stage. No other 
policy ever in the past has done 
as much for historic preserva- 


tion. Our challenge is to build on 
that. One example is the Main 
Street program, where we use 
historic preservation as one ele- 
ment of a broad program of 
community and economic devel- 
opment. Another is the inner- 
city ventures fund of the Na- 
tional Trust, where we've used 
historic preservation to provide 
opportunities for minorities and 
low-income neighborhoods. We 
must try to make preservation more 
of a central organizing principle of 
urban policy at the federal, state, and 
local levels. We see the beginning 
of that in the recently adopted 
San Francisco downtown plan, 
where the principles of conserva- 
tion have become central to a 
planning process that involves an 
entire city. 

Longsworth: We've 
come from a reactive, bulldozer 
mentality to an active role in im- 
proving the quality of life for all 
people. In fact, you might say his- 
toric preservation has made it. But 
that also means that one of our prob- 
lems is not to become apathetic. It’s 
a challenge to the whole preser- 
vation community to make all of 
these challenges exciting, some- 
thing each citizen considers very 
important to being an American. 
I think that can be done. " 
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detailed guide. 


`, 


SADDLEBROOK 


Saddlebrook is the recipient of the The Golf and Tennis Resort 
AAA's coveted Four Diamond Award; P.O. Box 7046 


McRand's Conference Award... Wesley Chapel (Tampa), Florida 34249 
(813) 973-1111 
Phone Toll Free Continental U.S. 800-237-7519 


In Florida 800-282-4654 


The Golf and Tennis Resort 
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SUPER GOLF PACKAGE 


| $6350 Per person/per night 


Double occupancy 
(state tax and gratuities not included) 
September 15, 1985 - February 1, 1986 


Package includes: 


Accommodations 

Unlimited daily greens fees 

18 holes guaranteed daily 
Advance reserved tee times 

Golf bag storage 

Daily admission to Jockey Club Spa 


e. „ 9 9 


OIDpoxUpIy IASSALBOLT 


* 


Now — Two Ways To 


Save and Organize Super Golf or Tennis Holidays 
Your Copies of P/A Whether you want to improve your ground stroke, take a few 


strokes off your game or practice your backstroke in the Superpool, 
Saddlebrook has a special package that will help make it happen. 
Protect your P/A issues from soil Improve your golf game on Saddlebrook's 36 championship holes. 


Select Saddlebrook for 


Designed and built by Arnold Palmer and Dean Refram, Saddlebrook's golf 
courses are both beautiful and challenging. For tennis, Saddlebrook has 
17 courts — 13 Harru (five lit for night play) and 4 Laykold. Clinics and 


and damage. Choose either the 
attractive library case or the all 


new binder. Both are custom pros are available for golf and tennis, as well as complete Pro Shops. 
designed in blue simulated leather : Saddlebrook is close to Busch Gardens (Tampa) and convenient to the 
with the magazine’s logo hand- Walt Disney World Vacation Kingdom? and EPCOT Center. Write or call 
somely embossed in white. toll-free 800-237-7519, in Florida 800-282-4654 or 813-973-1111, 


PO. Box 7046 Wesley Chapel (Tampa), FL 34249. 


Dent 97 8 BOx Corporation = : Saddlebroo 


P.O. Box 5120 Y . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 The Golf and Tennis Resort 


x 


My check or money order for 
$. is enclosed. 


Please send P/A library cases 
— — — One for $6.95 

—— Three for $20.00 

Six for $36.00 


binders 
P / ight 
One for $8.50 $5 500 t rooted 
(sales tax and gratuities not included) 
— Three for $24.75 September 15, 1985 - February 1, 1986 
Six for $48.00 Package includes: 
* Accommodations 
Name * Unlimited tennis, with 3 hours 


guaranteed court time daily 


mpan * % hour use of electronic ball 
SUBE machine daily 


Street * Daily admission to Jockey Club Spa 


Billie Jean King, winner at the recent ladies 
Ci ty Legends of Tennis Tournament at Saddlebrook. 


State & Zip SUPER TENNIS HOLIDAY! 


Check must accompany order. 
Add $2.50 per item for orders 
outside U.S.A. 
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Timothy Hursley 


Coming next month 


PA im December 


Conrad Sulzer Regional Library, Chicago. 
Architects: Hammond Beeby & Babka 


Public Library, Chicago, by Beeby 
Winner of a P/A Awards citation in 1983 for 
Hammond Beeby & Babka, this design has 
been realized as a landmark of dignity and 
appropriateness. 


State Office Building, Chicago, by Jahn 


Another Chicago public building, many 
times larger and more prominent than the 
library, displays the freewheeling, controver- 
sial high-tech approach of Murphy/Jahn. 


Residence, Beverly Hills, by Gehry 
The characteristic assemblage approach of 
Frank O. Gehry & Associates is applied to 
remodeling a small apartment structure for 
the owner’s use. 


Buildings in Lisbon by Tomas Taveira 
The first publication of Taveira’s work in the 
U.S. architectural press includes large and 
lively complexes combining residential and 
commercial uses. 


Technics: Entrances 
The functional problems of public, pedes- 
trian building entrances will be examined 
through analysis and details of individual 
examples. 


Coming in January: P/A Awards 
As it has for 33 years, the annual P/A Awards 
issue will delineate the frontiers of American 
architecture. 


New York City Landmark 
brownstone receives 
strengthening treatment 
of Conservare® OH, 
Summer 1985 


Now... 


Strengthening 
Help for 
Deteriorating 
Masonry. 


Conservare® Stone Strengtheners increase the 
mechanical and compressive strength of deteriorating 
stone, brick, tile and older masonry. Advanced 
technology chemically bonds to replace lost binders 
in weak stone. 

Conservare® Stone Strengtheners have been 
approved for use on many European land mark 


Conservare * 


Stone Strengtheners 
From the makers of 


ProSoCo, Inc. 
Chemicals for Construction 


P.O. Box 1578 Kansas City, KS 66117 


913/281-2700 
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The Noraplan Flooring System 


Exciting Choices | 
in Institutional Flooring ^T! 


Bacteriostatic. Anti-Static. Non-toxic. Cigarette-burn resistant. Slip resistant. Noraplan 
Flooring meets all performance standards for your institutional project. 


Choose from Solid, Marbled and our exclusive Duo patterns in 26 standard 
colors and color combinations. All three styles can be coordinated 
for exciting visual effects. 


The Noraplan Flooring System perfectly coordinates function and 
beauty all in 100% synthetic rubber. 


Exciting Choices in Institutional Flooring . . . Only from Nora 
Flooring. #1 in the World. 


For more information on the Noraplan Flooring System, write: 
Nora Flooring, 4201 Wilson Avenue, 
Madison, Indiana 47250 or call (812) 273-1852. 


‘call Sweet'$ BUYLINE: 00 0h nee. "A 
nora flooring. -- 
A Rogeten; at he Parédentat Qrduo b * 3 ~ » 
PAS e Freudenberg - S P oe me REA LO 
Vs ; As Berea © Nera Fleoring 9e . 
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WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT 


New Products and Literature 


VENEEAED FRONT DOORS 


124 Technics-Related Products 

153 Trade Catalogs 

155 New Products and 
Literature 


WOOD CARPET 


D 


Trade Catalogs 


Once considered worthless bits of advertis- 
ing, trade catalogs are now recognized as a 
major source of information on material cul- 
ture and a major resource in particular for 
practicing preservationists. The problem to 
date has been access to these ephemeral 
brochures, lodged in library collections. Two 
major trade catalog collections, from the 
Winterthur Museum of American decorative 
arts and the Avery Library at Columbia Uni- 
versity, are now available for the first time 
on microfiche. The Clearwater Publishing 
Company brought out the 1885-title Winter- 
thur collection in March of this year. The 
collection covers 30 subjects, ranging from 
architectural plans and materials to furniture 
and wallcoverings, all cross-referenced by 
manufacturer, geographic location, chronol- 
ogy, and subject matter. The collection and 
accompanying guide produced by the Mu- 


seum sell for $8900; although 75 percent of 
sales to date have been full collections, Clear- 
water will sell by subject, and individual titles 
are also available for $8 each (approximately 
$2.50 per microfiche). The Avery Collection 
of 2300 titles, available in April 1986, is more 
specifically architectural in emphasis, its sub- 
jects ranging from architectural ironwork to 
prefabricated buildings. The bulk of the col- 
lection dates from 1860 to 1950, with scat- 
tered earlier samples. All titles will be 
cataloged on the RLIN data base for library 
reference. Avery Library has also asked 
Clearwater to place 16 rare architectural 
periodicals in their collection, among these 
Croquis d Architecture (1886—1898) and Ras- 
segna d'Arte (1905-1919), on microfiche; 
these will be available by early 1986. Next, 
Clearwater hopes to place the early Sweets 
catalogs (1902-1950) on microfiche for dis- 
tribution in mid-to-late 1986. " 
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New Products 
and Literature 


MacTable® by Scandinavian 
designers Jacob Jensen and 
Derek Dennis is made for the 
Apple Macintosh computer. It 
will accommodate the Image- 
writer printer, keyboard, disc 
drives, and communication 
equipment. Cables and connec- 
tors are kept out of the way. 
Modular side cabinet includes a 
large drawer for papers, a lock- 
ing drawer for discs, and space 
for binders and computer manu- 
als. There is a shelf directly 
under the printer that will hold a 
carton of computer paper. Scan- 
dinavian Computer Furniture, 
Inc. 
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Light Wall“ exterior curtain 
wall panels are composed of an 
aluminum grid on which 
fiberglass-reinforced polyester 
panels are permanently bonded. 
Openings in the grid eliminate 
two thirds of conducting metal 
in the wall’s I-beams, and UV-re- 
sistant membranes eliminate 
conductive air flow between 
openings, for energy efficiency. 
Natural light passing through 
the panels is diffused. Extech/ 
Exterior Technologies, Inc. 
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ArmorLink^? aluminized steel 
fence is made from steel wire 
that is hot-dip coated with 
aluminum before being woven 
into chain link fencing. Itis then 
immersion coated with acrylic to 
seal ends and prevent rust for- 
mation. A four-page brochure 
reports results of testing gal- 
vanized steel and aluminized 
steel in five locations. Suggested 
specifications are also included. 
Page-Wilson Corp., Page Fence 
Div. 
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York? PoolPak® heat recovery 
and humidity control system for 
indoor swimming pools extracts 
heat and moisture from the pool 
exhaust air and uses it to heat 
pool water and supply air, re- 
turning condensed water and 
pool chemicals to the pool. Ac- 
cording to the company, the 
system can cut operating costs in 
half for most large swimming 
pools. Any excess recovered heat 
can be used to preheat water for 
locker rooms. Removing mois- 
ture and airborne chemicals 
from the air inhibits their de- 
structive effects on the building. 
Borg-Warner Air Conditioning, 
Inc. 
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Inner-Bond? product informa- 
tion kit consists of a folder with 
ten individual technical data 
sheets about products for con- 
crete and masonry construction 
and restoration. Products in- 
clude Penetrant Hardener to 
restore surface strength to old 
concrete; Wall Seal for brick, 
block, natural stone, and con- 
crete surfaces; Surface Sealer 
that will not darken or alter the 
appearance of white concrete or 
masonry surfaces. For a free 
copy of the kit, write on firm 
letterhead to Inner-Bond Prod- 
ucts, Construction Chemicals 
and Services, Inc., P.O. Box 837, 
Richboro, Pa. 18954. 


— 


Jirafa halogen desk lamp, de- 
signed by Ezio Didone, has a 
diffuser cup in anodized 
aluminum with a protective 
black metal net cover. Power is 
conducted by black-painted 
brass arms without the use of 
conventional wiring. The base is 
high-gloss thermoplastic avail- 
able in black and white. Cahfor- 
nia Artup Corp. 
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Ceram-A-sil® is a silicone 
polyester coating developed for 
galvanized steel and Gal- 
valume® building panels. It of- 
fers color stability, durability, 
and ease of application. The 
coating is virtually unaffected by 
UV light, pollutants, dust parti- 
cles, and weather, according to 
the manufacturer. There is a 
wide choice of colors. Hanna 
Chemical Coatings Corp. 
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Kaleidoscope flooring combines 
Brazilian hardwood with con- 
temporary colors. The oak floor- 
ing components are available in 
natural and 35 color stains and 
can be combined to create a vari- 
ety of design configurations in- 
cluding borders. The flooring 
has a durable polyurethane 
finish. Stark Concepts Div., Stark 
Carpet. 
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Proper Vent polystyrene roof 
ventilation ducts install between 
rafters on the entire underside 
of the roof, above insulation, 
extending from the vents at the 
eaves or soffit to the peak of the 
roof. Natural convection of ris- 
ing warm air draws air in at the 
eaves and exhausts it at the peak, 
carrying away moisture. Cathe- 
dral style roofs stay uniformly 
cold during the winter to prevent 
freeze/thaw cycles and ice build- 
up and cooler in summer to de- 
crease air-conditioning loads. 
Poly-Foam, Inc. 
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Wood frame mouldings catalog 
contains over 1000 products 
ranging from classic ornate to 
modern pastel. Traditional styles 
are embossed, some with gold 
leaf, and with miniature leaves 
and flowers. A Swedish pine 
collection is hand-stained to 
bring color through the wood: 
graining. The genuine wood 
veneers, such as birdseye maple, 
briarwood root, birch swirl, and 
ebony, are hand-polished. Ben- 
dix Mouldings. 
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Series IV fluorescent light reg- 
ulators are designed to cut light- 
ing costs by as much as 70 per- 
cent. By reducing refraction 
glare and adjusting individual 
lighting for specific tasks, they 
are also said to increase worker 
productivity. The regulators 
adjust fluorescent light output 
on a fixture-by-fixture basis, 
improving light quality, increas- 
ing ballast life, and lowering 
air-conditioning costs. Conservo- 
lite, Inc. 
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*Building Systems: Architec- 
tural Design and Planning 
Guidelines,' a 16-page booklet 
illustrated in color, is divided 
into four sections. The introduc- 
tion explains how to use the 
guide. Section 2, Building Envi- 
ronment and Site, examines fea- 
tures of the community and dis- 
cusses the importance of good 
site work and landscape. Build- 
ing Exterior examines incor- 
porating outside elements, 
choosing colors, patterns, 
finishes, roofs, windows, doors, 
etc. The conclusion discusses 
design and planning reviews 
and working with local planning 
boards. For a copy, send $4 to 
Building Systems Institute, 1230 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
44115-2180. 


True divided lite windows, with 
authentic muntin bars and mor- 
tise-and-tenon system joining 
bars to sash, are built to conserve 
energy. Lites are available with 
¥%-inch insulating glass with the 
option of an exterior-mounted 
full-lite removable glazing panel 
for added energy efficiency. 
Windows are double weath- 
erstripped. Wood exterior has a 
factory-applied coating of latex 
paint; interior surfaces are un- 
finished natural wood, ready for 
painting or staining. Norco Win- 
dows, Inc. 
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The Colonial Classic window of 
wood with individual divided 
lights has tilt-in sash for easy 
cleaning from the inside. It is 
primed on the exterior and has 
weatherstripping and a tubular 
bulb system on head jamb, rails, 
and sill to control air infiltration. 
The heavy wood frame is treated 
with water repellant preservative 
and insect toxicant. Caradco 
Corp. 
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New Products and Literature 


Kite Lites, wall-mounted trian- 
gular lighting fixtures, have 
molded acrylic shades and 
matching spiral cords. Colors 
available are red, blue, yellow, 
black, white, and gray. Shades 
are 10" x 11" x 5%“ deep. Mawa 
Design. 
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Eurocobble® modular cobble- 
stone from Alpine quarries is 


preassembled in panels for easier 


transportation and installation. 
Used as ballast in sailing ships in 
the 19th Century, stone from 
the same quarries is still in use as 
streets and walks in U.S. coastal 
cities. Fishscale, square, and cus- 
tom modules are described and 
illustrated in color in a brochure 
available from the company. 
Michael Vandever Associates. 
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Easy Three? three-dimensional 
modeling software permits the 
visual identification of the limits 
of a project, helping to define 
design parameters. Multiple 
views can be shown simultane- 
ously in display windows, with 
changes automatically updated 
in all displays. Any window view 
can be manipulated independ- 
ently. BruningCAD. 
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Dataweave™ I, II, and III con- 
tract carpets of Du Pont Antron 
XL continuous filament nylon 
yarns are especially suitable for 
areas of heavy traffic. The car- 
pets are available 12 feet wide 
and in a variety of weights, pat- 
terns, and colors. The Harbinger 
Co. 
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Half-round window Model 
HRW-4-OB, is designed for use 
over double-hung windows. It 
has a removable wood grille and 
there are optional interior casing 
kits in Colonial and Modern 
design. Factory-applied exterior 
finishes include terratone, white, 
and bronze. Outer frames are 
primer-sealed seamless molded 
urethane. Inner frames of Pon- 
derosa pine can be painted, var- 
nished, or stained to match exist- 
ing interior treatment. Webb 
Manufacturing, Inc. 
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*Unistrut? Space-Frame Sys- 
tems: The Functional Medium 
for Renovation' is an eight-page 
brochure of case histories of 
building reuse and expansion 
using space frames. Among 
examples are development of a 
downtown area into a mall, con- 
version of a warehouse into an 
engineering facility, and reuse 
of a supermarket as a transit 
facility. Unistrut Space Frame 
Systems. 
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Catalog of Ceiling Designs is a 
28-page color brochure showing 
a variety of ceiling treatments 
including banners, pipe and 


junction, coffers, and metal 


panels with the look of Victorian 
ceilings. There are contempo- 
rary and traditional designs, 
luminous and mirrored sur- 
faces—in all, 20 different de- 
signs. Integrated Ceilings, Inc. 
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Classic hanging lanterns in 
eight styles developed during 
the past 80 years have been rede- 
signed for current lighting appli- 
cations. The lanterns, for use in 
churches, public areas, au- 
ditoriums, hotels, and corridors, 
are illustrated in a 16-page 
brochure. There is an explana- 
tion of the heritage of each de- 
sign and a description of the 
finish. Dimensions, photometric 
data, supporting fixtures and 
fittings, and other lighting equip- 
ment are included. Rambusch 
Company. 
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Form-A-Gage profile gage con- 
sists of a series of rods in a mag- 
netic field. Once a contour has 
been recorded, it can be locked 
in place for precise measure- 
ment. PRG. 
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Washmobil wash basins from 
Italy, of enameled steel with 
enameled tubular steel frames, 
can be either wall hung or free- 
standing. Among features are a 
mirror, towel bars, faucet, soap 
dish, and glass holder. Storage 
unit on wheels fits under the 
basin. Colors are red, yellow, 
white, and matte black. Hastings 
Tile & Il Bagno Collection. 
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Borescope and fiberscope in- 
spection of structures is the sub- 
ject of an eight-page manual. It 
describes the instruments and 
how they are used for non- 
destructive internal inspection 
using small, easily repaired holes 
in walls, ceilings, floors, panels, 
columns, and soffits. Olympus, 
Industrial Fiber Optics Dept. 
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Galleria bathroom fixtures are 
made of high-fired vitreous 
china, except for the tub, which 
is constructed of high-gloss 
acrylic. There are both pedestal 
and countertop lavatories, and 
the tub can be equipped with a 
whirlpool. The suite comes in 
ten colors and white and includes 
the five Whisper Colors. Ameri- 
can-Standard, U.S. Plumbing 
Products. 
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Wood flooring products catalog 
covers residential, commercial, 
and sports flooring. The 48-page 
catalog includes solid and lami- 
nated plank and parquet, and 
custom designs shown in color 
photos. The text explains the 
way logs are cut and methods of 
installation of solid and lami- 
nated flooring. There are a glos- 
sary of terms, descriptions of 
preservation and maintenance 
products, and an explanation of 
grading standards. Hoboken 
Wood Floors. 
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Table tops of natural mineral 
stone offer easy maintenance, a 
range of 25 colors, and custom 
sizes. Among stones used are 
sodalite, dolomite, serpentine, 
calcite, and onyx. The tops have 
a highly polished natural finish; 
while some stones are harder 
than others, most are resistant to 
abrasion and stains. Tops can be 
supplied alone or with brass or 
stainless steel bases. MileStone 
Products. 
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Architectural and commercial 
skylights catalog describes struc- 
tural barrel vaults, walkway 
covers, pyramids, lean-to, and 
curb-mounted skylights, and 
heat and smoke vents. The 32- 
page catalog includes reproduci- 
ble line art of detailed product 
views, specifications, and typical 
applications. Wasco Products, 
Inc. 
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Polished Colorcore® surfacing 
material, with solid color 
throughout, has a high-gloss, 
lacquerlike finish that is said to 
be more durable than lacquer. 
Polished Colorcore is available 
in white, desert beige, almond, 
black, and vanilla, with more 
colors to be added. Sheet sizes 
are 4’ x 10’ and 4’ x 8’. Applica- 
tions include custom furniture, 
vertical wall panels, low-wear 
horizontal surfaces, doors, 
casework, and signage. Formica 
Corporation. 
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Contract Furniture Buyer’s 
Guide provides specifications 
and prices for contract furniture 
and systems—seating, desks, 
files, tables, etc. It is compiled 
from information provided by 
the manufacturers and is in- 
dexed according to product or 
service. The guide is published 
quarterly. Photos of seating and 
drawings are included for easier 
selection. A single issue is $50; 
annual subscription price is 
$195. For further information 
write to DesignNetwork Interna- 
tional Ltd., Publications Div., 
P.O. Box 10129, Chicago, Ill. 
60610. 
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Sargent Door Closers: 
250/251 Series * 1250/1251 Series * 1230 Series 


pm to detail 
comes naturally. 


In nature, every detail is important 
and perfect. Every time. At Sargent, 
perfection is the only standard we'll 
accept. Which is why we pay such 
close attention to everything you 
see - like the precision afforded 
each manufacturing operation. 
And we're perfectionists about the 
things you can't see— like our com- 
mitment to making deliveries on 
time. Every time. 

For first quality products and 
first class delivery, you can rely on 
the first name in door hardware. 
Sargent. Where attention to detail 
is second nature. 


SARGENT 


Division of Kidde Inc. 


KIDDE Circle No. 388 


Sargent, New Haven, Connecticut 06511 
Sargent (Canada) 


New Products and Literature 


Brownstone Russet sandstone 
has properties that make it suita- 
ble for interior or exterior clad- 
ding, paving, or modular tiles. It 
is ideal for restoration and reno- 
vation of brownstone structures, 
according to the company. It is 
available in veneer, cubic, and 
tile forms. Vermont Marble Co. 
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Super Wonder-Lite* projection 
screen has a lenticular surface 
that distributes projected light 
horizontally and controls the 
vertical beam spread for a 
brighter image over a wider 
viewing angle. Screen types in- 
clude tripod, wall/ceiling 
mounted, or Fast-Fold® porta- 
ble. Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
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Building Materials 


Major materials suppliers for 
buildings that are featured this 
month as they were furnished to 
PIA by the architects. 


St. Louis Union Station, St. 
Louis, Mo. (p. 83). Architect: 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, St. 
Louis, Mo. Reinforced concrete 
columns, post-tensioned con- 


crete slab, post-tensioned con- 
crete: Inryco Steel. Exterior wall 
surfacing: Dryvit Corp. (Out- 
sulation®), Starline Window 
Manufacturers. Windows: 
Loughman Co. (Headhouse res- 
toration), Duratherm 
(Headhouse replacement), 
Winco Ventilator (Greenhouse), 
Starline Window Manufacturers 
(closure below train shed). 
Skylights: IBG International, 
Starline Window Manufacturers. 
Doors: Starline Window Man- 
ufacturers, Dallas Door & Sup- 
ply, Superior Fireproof Door 
Co., Atlas Fire Door. Exterior 
paving: Rocamat, Gail Ceramics. 
Roofing: Plymouth Rubber Co. 
(EPDM membrane), U C Indus- 
tries (Foamular insulation). 
Waterproofing: Tremco. Ther- 
mal insulation: Manville. Folding 
partitions: Richards-Wilcox. 
Paint: Porter Paints. Hardware: 
Hager (hinges), Yale, Ving Card 
Locks (card locks), LCN (door 
closers), Von Duprin (panic exit). 
Thresholds: National Guard. 
Elevators, escalators: Westing- 
house Elevator. Ornamental 
staircases, special ornamental 
design: E.M.E. Steel Fabricators. 


University of California Press 
Building, Berkeley, Calif. (p. 


104). Architect: ELS Design Group, 
Berkeley, Calif. Steel window wall: 
Carmel. Steel vertical pivoting 
windows: Hope. Aluminum 
skylights: Collier. Steel doors: 
Carmel. Chrome locksets: 
Schlage. Elevator: Dover. Light- 
ing: Lightolier. Carpets (Antron 
IV nylon fiber): Harbinger. 
Workstations, desks, files, and 
cabinets: Steelcase. Tables: Cus- 
tom designed by ELS. 


The George and Annette Mur- 
phy Center, New York (p. 100). 
Architect: Hellmuth, Obata, Kas- 
sabaum/Pasanella & Klein, Archi- 
tects, New York. Floor structure: 
Roll-form Products (metal deck), 
Hercules Cement Co. Glazed 
masonry: Nabco/Astraglaze. 
Gypsum board: US Gypsum. 
Steel sash windows: A&S Win- 
dows. Glass block: Pittsburgh 
Corning. Aluminum/Acrylic 
skylight dome: Naturalite. Hol- 
low metal doors: General Fire- 
proof Door. Glazed flooring tile: 
Country Floors. Vinyl composi- 
tion tile: Armstrong. Poured 
polyurethane floors: Surfacing 
Systems-Versaturf. Liquid 
applied roofing membrane: 
Polythane. Caulking: Sonneborn 
(NP II). Polystyrene insulation: 
W.R. Grace. Paint: PPG. Hard- 


ware: Stanley Works, Schlage, 
Dorma Door Controls, Inc. 
Stainless steel sign: US Bronze 
Sign Co. Elevator: Hardwick 
Elevator Co. Stairs and hand- 
rails: Bernardini Iron Works. 
Lighting: Edison Price, Abolite. 
Plumbing fittings: American- 
Standard, Acorn Engineering, 
Flush-metal, Basco, Hawes. 
Boiler: Cleaver-Brooks. Heat 
exchanger: Hydroflo. Chiller: 
‘Trane. Pneumatic controls: 
‘Thomas S. Brown Associates. 
Diesel generator: Kohler. 


Storer Residence, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (p. 112). Architect: Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Restoration architects: 
Eric Lloyd Wright, Malibu, Calif. ; 
Martin Eli Weil, La Canada, Calif. 
Locksets: Baldwin. Door closers: 
Glynn Johnson. Kitchen cabi- 
nets: Poggenpohl. Appliances: 
Gaggenau. Security system: Si- 
lent Knight Control Equipment. 
Sofa and armchair upholstery 
fabric: Stroheim & Romann. 
Wright and Karasz reproduction 
pieces available through Fifty/50 
Gallery, New York. Pottery from 
Buddy’s California and Ameri- 
can Art Pottery, Los Angeles. 
Wright sculpture reproductions 
available from Hubbard Associ- 
ates, Aspen, Colo. 


construction or restoration. 


= 


Quality, Strength, Durability 


Custom Castings 
A new "strength" in Architecture 


* |nnovative use of Glass Reinforced Concrete (GRC) combines 
the latest technology in rubber for precise mold construction 
to allow for better than new reproductions. A wide range of 
simulated natural stones are available: Terra cotta, limestone 

and brownstone to name a few. 


Complete In-House capabilities at your disposal for new 


* Glass Reinforced Gypsum (GRG) available in the same unique 
process involving interior applications including columns, 
molding, lightcoves and ceilings. 


Custom Castings 
3324 Stuart Drive Fort Worth, Texas 76110 (817) 927-2707 
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INVALUABLE REFERENCES FOR YOUR TECHNICAL 


LIBRARY! 


MICROPROCESSOR 
BASICS & 
MICROPROCESSOR 
SOFTWARE 


A two-volume reprint series from Machine 
Design Magazine . . 24 articles on topics 


Such as anatomy of a microcomputer, developing 
software for micro application, and many more. 
You may order this series by mailing the coupon below to: 


Penton/IPC Education Division 
Penton Plaza 
1111 Chester Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
216/696-7000 


i ee nee ees 
: payment enclosed for postage-free shipment (U.S. & Canada) 

1 CJ Bill my company, P.O. enclosed 

i Charge my: U MasterCard C Visa C American Express 

B Account No. — — 

: Expiration Date 

"n Name 

y Title 

- Company 

i Address 

1 City State, Zip 

W Signature 

i Penton/IPC Education Division @ Penton Plaza 

i 1111 Chester Avenue e Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

AER EX LESS UN EOS (mei HE] DES asa SS GET ST ETT [ue Dus [eem aS See 


Nothing tops a Hrlutt root 


Building owner: Ross Laboratories, a division of Abbott Laboratories; Architect: Anderson Debartolo Pan, Inc.; General 
contractor: Kitchell Contractors, Inc.; Roofing contractor: Universal Roofers, Inc. 


This 10-acre Hi-Tuff roof will give 
Ross Laboratories' new Similac* infant 
formula manufacturing plant in Casa 
Grande, Arizona, constant protection 
and significant energy savings for 
years. 

Reducing air conditioning costs was 
important to Ross. Yet of the five roof 
systems it evaluated, only Stevens 
Hi-Tuff offered documented energy sav- 
ings. It cuts cooling costs by reflecting 
up to 8096 of the sun's heat. And tests 
show Hi-Tuff retains its properties after 
years of exposure to desert sunshine. 

A water spray system, which auto- 
matically mists the Hi-Tuff roof when it 
gets hotter than 85°F, cuts cooling 
costs further. This constant soaking 
could be a problem for other single-ply 
systems, but not Hi-Tuff. It’s based on 
Du Pont Hypalon** synthetic rubber, 
which has a 30-year success record in 
severe weathering exposures. Hi-Tuff 
is hot-air welded into one piece on the 
roof. Its fused seams are watertight for 
the life of the membrane. 


*Registered trademark of Ross Laboratories 
* *Registered trademark of Du Pont 


Hi-Tuff is mechanically fastened and 
10 times lighter than the average bal- 
lasted roof. And it's backed in writing 
by Stevens, one of America's largest 
corporations. 

If you want a single-ply roof nothing 
can top, not even the sun, specify the 
system Abbott's Ross Laboratories 
did: Hi-Tuff! For information and a 
welded sample, write to J.P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., Stevens Elastomerics/ 
Roofing Systems, Easthampton, MA 
01027, or call 413/527-0700. 
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STEVENS 


Roofing Systems 


P/A Job Mart 


Situations Open 


Assistant Technical Editor 


Progressive Architecture is 
seeking a graduate in architec- 
ture or building technology for 
the position of Assistant Editor 
for technical subjects. Interest 
in building materials and con- 
struction essential, as are 
strong writing and research 
skills. Opportunity for advance- 
ment with experience. 


Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer St., P.O. Box 1361 
Stamford, CT 06904 


Architect—$36,634-$44,538. A 
challenging position is available as an 
Architect with the County of Fresno. 
The successful candidate will be 
responsible for the administration 
and coordination of remodeling and 
capital improvement projects. Duties 
will include space allocation studies, 
cost estimations, contract review and 
project inspection. This position 
requires registration as a Certified 
California Architect. For an employ- 
ment application, contact: Fresno 
County Personnel, 2220 Tulare 
Street, 3rd Floor—Golden State 
Plaza, Fresno, CA 93721. Phone: 
(209) 488-3364. Equal Employment/ 
Affirmative Action—Handicap 
Employer. 


Architect—-Expanding, medium- 
sized A/E firm in Virginia with a 
national practice is seeking experi- 
enced, aggressive architect with good 
design, management, and communi- 
cations skills. “Take charge” attitude. 
Must have experience in a broad 
range of design projects. Will have 
key project and marketing respon- 
sibilities including project planning, 
conceptual design, schematic devel- 
opment, and final design; provide 
interfacing with production and 
other disciplines as well as clients 
and management. Firm offers out- 
standing personal growth potential 
for the “right” person. Reply to P.O. 
Box 12742, Roanoke, VA 24028. 


Architect/Marketing Manager—In- 
ternational A/E firm seeks experi- 
enced, licensed Architect to direct 
and lead design-oriented commercial 
marketing efforts for the architec- 
tural division of a multi-discipline 
100+ person firm in a growth area 
of the southwest. Challenging oppor- 
tunity for a motivated, proven indi- 
vidual with successful experience in 
the design, management and mar- 
keting of large scale commercial 
development. Exceilent salary and 
benefits with incentive bonus plan. 
Please reply in confidence to: Box 
1361-469, Progressive Architecture. 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Architect—Plans layout of project & 
design; consults with client & pre- 


pares information regarding design 
specifications. Knowledge of com- 
puter language (PI /] & Pascal) & 
CAD Intergraph exp. preferred. 
Must be eligible for the Architect 
License exam. in CA, B.A. degree in 
Architecture required. I yr. training 
in Computer Aided Design & 3 yrs. 
exp. in subject job needed. Jobsite: 
So. Pasadena, CA. $2,365/mo. Send 
your resume to Job #NOF 5285, 
P.O. Box 9560, Sacramento, CA 
95823-0570, notlater than 11-15-85. 


Architectural Designer for interior 
of major hotel complex. Degree in 
architecture or design req'd along 
w/2 yrs. working experience. Must 
have ability to supervise 4 to 6 jr. 
designers, prepare detailed project 
drawings, coordinate design ideas, 
select materials & motifs, structural 
integrity & financial aspects for com- 
mercial projects. Salary $14/hour, 
excellent working conditions, job 
site, Los Angeles, CA. Send resume 
to Job #2292, P.O. Box 956, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95823, before 11/30/ 
85. 


Architectural Positions—Estab- 
lished nationwide rapidly growing 
aggressive and sophisticated archi- 
tectural design firm in Westchester 
County seeks well qualified individu- 
als to participate in varied and excit- 
ing projects in all phases of architec- 
tural work. We need, for immediate 
staffing, experienced and aggressive 
senior project architects who seek 
rapid advancement. Salary open. 
Call (914) 241-3620 or write: Nadler 
Philopena & Assoc., 103 South Bed- 
ford Road, Mt. Kisco, New York 
10549. 


Architectural Production Man- 
ager—Progressive firm specializing 
in multi-family and light commercial 
projects seeking design oriented 
manager of production. Minimum 
three years experience as Job Cap- 
tain with thorough knowledge of 
construction methods and materials. 
Competitive salary and benefits. 
Submit resume to: Archon, P.O. Box 
4063, East Lansing, MI 48823. 


Architectural Specification 
Writer—Skidmore Owings & Mer- 
rill, Architects/Engineers, are cur- 
rently reviewing resumes for an 
Architectural Specification Writer. 
Candidates should possess bachelor's 
degree in architecture and 2 years 
experience in commercial projects in 
architecture or specification. Indi- 
vidual chosen must have the desire 
to advance his/her present specifica- 
tion capabilities or learn how to pre- 
pare specifications and do product 
research. Qualified applicants should 
reply in confidence to: Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill, Attn: Personnel 
Dept., 400 One Shell Plaza, Houston, 
'TX 77002-4906. Direct Inquiries 
Only, Please. We are an Equal Op- 
portunity Employer. 


Assistant Professor, School of Ar- 
chitecture and Interior Design, ten- 
ure track. Successful applicant will 
have major impact on integration of 
Computer Graphics Facility. Ex- 
pected to be able to teach design 
studio emphasizing computer appli- 
cations; deliver lecture courses, 
undertake research and scholarly 
activities in field of computer appli- 
cations in design. Hardware available 
includes minicomputer, with major 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


ARCHITECTS 


Red Lobster, the nation's largest full-service seafood 
restaurant chain located in Orlando, Florida, needs your 
experience and skills to ensure the continuing success of 
our expansion goals. 


You will apply your 5 years of design management 
experience and architectural degree integrating the 
activities of our Design, Construction and Equipment 
Departments. You will be directly responsible for ensuring 
that our capital expansion program costs, schedules, and 
quality standards are met. In addition, you will oversee 
selection and administration of outside design services. 
We are seeking individuals with excellent communication 
skills and the demonstrated ability to creatively and 
effectively solve problems. The desire and ability to travel 
and professional registration are required. 


We can offer an excellent salary (no state tax allows your 
salary to go even further) and complete benefits package 
including profit sharing, retirement, and insurance. Take 
immediate advantage of this exciting career opportunity by 
sending your resume with salary history to: Red Lobster 
Inns of America, Department PM-PA, P.O. Box 13330, 


Orlando, FL 32859. 
gs 
»— 


d 
Red Lobster. 


We're America's largest full- 
service seafood restaurant 
chain...an equal opportunity, 
affirmative action employer. 
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STATE CAPITOL GROUNDS RE-DESIGN 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


First Prize $30,000 with the right to negotiate 


a fee to further develop the project 
$10,000 
$ 5,000 


The Capitol Area Architectural and Planning Board of the 
State of Minnesota is sponsoring a two stage project design 
competition for the re-design of the state capitol grounds. 


The competition is open to all Architects, Landscape Archi- 
tects, Urban Designers and Environmental Designers. Five 
finalists of the first stage will be given $10,000 stipends to 
further develop their entries in the second stage. First stage 
finalists will be required to qualify for second stage participa- 
tion by demonstrating in-ground experience in projects of 
similar size and complexity or by alignment with another firm 
or designer having such expertise. 


Second Prize 
Third Prize 


To register and receive a registration kit, send a check for 
$85.00 made payable to CAAPB/State of Minnesota by Mon- 
day, January 20, 1986 (postmarked) to: 


Kenneth W. Paolini, Competition Advisor 
CAAPB Design Competition 

P.O. Box 306 

Prudentia! Center 

Boston, Massachusetts 02199 


expansion underway. Salary com- 
mensurate with education and ex- 
perience. Terminal degree in archi- 
tecture or interior design and 
significant experience in computer 
graphics and design required. Send 
resume, cover letter, three refer- 
ences, evidence of creative work and 
technical expertise by January 15, 
1986 to John Meunier, Director, 
School of Architecture and Interior 
Design, College of Design, Architec- 
ture, Art, and Planning, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45921-0016. Women and minorities 
encouraged to apply. Equal Oppor- 
tunity Affirmative Action Employer. 


Graphic Designer—Heery, a grow- 
ing, progressive, multi-discipline, 
design firm, has openings for 2 de- 
sign professionals. The successful 
candidates should have solid experi 
ence in Sign Systems Design with 
related experience in print. Expo- 
sure to various projects, good 
conceptual skills, creative problem- 
solving, and dedication to design 
excellence is essential. Come join a 
team of professionals. We offer ex- 
cellent benefits and salary commen- 
surate with experience. Heery 
Graphics, Inc., Attn: Human Re- 
sources, 880 W. Peachtree Street 
N.W., Atlanta, GA 30367. E.O.E. 
M/F/V/H. 


On-Site Construction Adminis- 
trators—For county and federal 
justice construction projects in Geor- 
gia and Florida. Requires: degree in 
Architecture or Mechanical En- 
gineering plus 5—10 years experience 
in the project administration of jus- 
tice building types. Professional 


— — — 


registration and experience in fed- 
eral judicial projects preferred. Will 
be responsible for total on site archi- 
tectural and engineering construc- 
tion activities from contract award 
through final acceptance. Reply in 
writing to: Hansen Lind Meyer, 455 
S. Orange Avenue, Suite 400, Or- 
lando, FL 32801. An Equal Opportu- 
nity Affirmative Action Employer. 


Professional Administrator—Im- 
mediate opening for seasoned Busi- 
ness Administrator with capability to 
monitor financial performance, to 
supervise accounting and support 
staff, to work closely with project 
managers measuring project profita- 
bility and to manage facilities and 
logistics. Los Angeles based architec- 
tural firm of 200+ people with estab- 
lished reputation seeking person 
with comparable administrative ex- 
perience with a professional service 
firm. Good communication and 
presentation skills essential. Position 
reports to CEO. MBA is a plus. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. 
Send resume and expression of in- 
terest in strict confidence by 
November 10 to: LA Search, % 
Practice Management Associates, 
Ltd., 126 Harvard Street, Brookline, 
MA 02146. EOE. 


Small, progressive Architectural 
office in St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 
seeks project director with design 
experience. Prefer single with mini- 
mum 5 years experience. Call 809- 
773-1109 weekdays. 


The University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Department of Architec- 
ture invites applications for five 


faculty positions to begin in the Fall 
Semester 1986. Candidates should 
be qualified to teach foundation level 
design or advanced design and 
theory and should have an interest 
in teaching or undertaking research 
in another discipline of the cur- 
riculum, including building systems 
technology, structures, lighting and 
acoustics and man/environment 
systems. Candidates with expertise 
in the area of computer-aided design 
will receive particular consideration. 
Appointments have a ten-month 
annual obligation and may be either 
tenure-track or visiting. A Master's 
degree in appropriate field is re- 
quired for all positions. Rank and 
salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Criteria for final selection will 
focus on demonstrated excellence in 
teaching, substantial evidence of 
either professional or scholarly abil- 
ity, and significant expertise in a 
particular field of architectural edu- 
cation. Respond with curriculum 
vita, three current letters of recom- 
mendation and statement of philoso- 
phy of architectural education to 
Chairperson, Architecture Search 
Committee, USL P.O. Box 43850, 
Lafayette, LA 70504. Applications 
will be accepted until the positions 
are filled. The University of South- 
western Louisiana is an Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity 
employer; minorities and women 
are encouraged to apply. 


Services 


Edwards + Shepard Agency, Inc. is 
the leading, most effective personnel 
placement agency for architects and 
interior designers. Call Valerie Glod 


for current listing of available candi- 
dates or submit resume for confiden- 
tial interview. 1170 Broadway, N. V., 
N.Y. 10001 (212) 725-1280. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency, a recruit- 
ing service to find architects, interior, 
graphic and industrial designers, 
marketing and sales support people 
for consultants and businesses. Con- 
fidential. Nationwide, international. 
60 W. 55 St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 
212/586-4750. 


University Degrees! Economical 
home study for Bachelor's, Master's, 
Doctorate. Prestigious faculty coun- 
sels for independent study and life 
experience credits. Free informa- 
tion—Richard Crews, M.D. (Har- 
vard), President, Columbia Pacific 
University, 1415 Third St., Dept. 
2A6N, San Rafael, CA 94901; Toll 
Free: 800/227-1617, Ext. 480; 
California: 800/772-3545, Ext. 480. 


Notice 

Please address all correspondence to 
box numbered advertisements as 
follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

Yo Box 

600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Non-display style: $115 per column 
inch (effective January 1986 $135 
per column inch). Approximately 
35 words per inch. Column width 
approximately 13⁄4". No charge for 
use of box number. Situations 
wanted advertisements: $65 per 
column inch. Noncommissionable. 


Statement of Ownership, Management and Circulation of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE (ISSN 
| 0033-0752) (USPS 485-890). Published monthly at 1111 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(Cuyahoga County), for October 1, 1985, compliance. 
The publisher of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is Peter J. Moore; the editor is John Morris Dixon; 
and the managing editor is Valerie Kanter Sisca. They are located at 600 Summer Street, Stamford, 
Connecticut 06904. 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is owned by Penton/IPC, Inc., 1111 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114, a wholly owned subsidiary of Pittway Corporation, 333 Skokie Blvd., North Brook, Illinois 
60062. 
The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 1% or more of total bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 

ISSUE PUBLISHED NEAREST TO 


AVERAGE NO. COPIES EACH 
EXTENT AND NATURE OF CIRCULATION ISSUE DURING PRECEDING 
12MONTHS FILING DATE 


A. TOTAL NO. COPIES (Net Press Run) 80,842 


B. PAID AND/OR REQUESTED CIRCULATION 
1. SALES THROUGH DEALERS AND 
CARRIERS, STREET VENDORS AND 
COUNTER SALES 


2. MAIL SUBSCRIPTION 
(Paid and/or requested) 
C. TOTAL PAID AND/OR REQUESTED 
CIRCULATION (Sum of 10B1 and 1082) 


D. FREE DISTRIBUTION BY MAIL. 
CARRIER OR OTHER MEANS 
SAMPLES COMPLIMENTARY, AND OTHER 
FREE COPIES 


E. TOTAL DISTRIBUTION (Sum of C and D) 


F. COPIES NOT DISTRIBUTED 
1. OFFICE USE, LEFT OVER, 
UNACCOUNTED, SPOILED AFTER 
PRINTING 


8 FCC 
G. TOTAL (Sum of E, F1 and 2—should equal 
net press run shown in A) 80.842 83,719 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION: Send all subscription orders, payments, and changes of address to Progressive Architecture, 
P.O. Box 95759, Cleveland, OH 44101. When filing change of address, give former as well as new address and zip codes, and 
include recent address labe! if possible. Allow two months for change. Publisher reserves right to refuse unqualified 

| subscriptions. Professionals include architectural and architectural-engineering firm personne! and architects, designers, 
engineers, and drattsmen employed in allied fields. 


ACTUAL NO. COPIES OF SINGLE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Professional Non-Protessiona! 

iX 2Yrs 2 1 Year Single Copy 
U.S. & Possessions $28. $ 45. $70. $45. 7. 
Canada 33. 53. 85. 80. 8. 
Ail Other Countries 80. 115. = 85. 9. 


certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 
Sal F. Marino, President, Penton/IPC, Inc. 
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As American as apple pie? 


AMERICAN 


ARCHITECTURE 
by DAVID P. HANDLIN 


America has presented a 
unique challenge to architects: 
should they emulate the Old 
World or respond to the de- 
mands of the New World? 
Here is the complex, lively 
story of how a new nation 
took shape in a rich profusion 
of old and new forms. 


250 illustrations/S995 paper 


Like all the books on architecture in the World of Art series, 
American Architecture is well-made, profusely illustrated, and, 


at $995, reasonably priced. 


The World of Art...for more than meets the eye 


Published by Thames and Hudson Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 10110 
Distributed by WW. Norton & Company. Write for a free color catalogue. 
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Building; The Dekalb County Courthouse, Decatur, GA. / Architect: Bothwell & Associates, Marietta, GA. 
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NOW-I2 OR 120 VOLT 


FROM PROGRESS, A COMPLETE CHOICE IN ACCENT TRACK LIGHTING 


New from Progress. 
Standard 120 volt micro-size 
MR-16 track lampholders... 
six exceptionally small and 
inconspicuous designs with 
the punch and the color U | 
enhancement of 75W or 100W i 
MR-16 lamps...without the 
cost or bulk of transformers. 
Add to that, seven 12 volt 
micro-size MR-16 lampholders 
and six heavy duty PAR-36/46 
lampholders...with built-in or 
external transformers. 

That's freedom of choice. 

And there's more. 


PROGRES 


ACCENT TRACK LICH HN: 


Progress offers an innovative 
"all-wattage" transformer that is 
compatible with any 12V lamp 
from 20 to 75 watts. And only 
Progress offers an In-line 
transformer with solid state tech- 
nology. It installs directly on the 
track's live end and handles any 
12V capacity up to 300 watts. 
That's freedom of choice from 
Progress...the most complete 
accent track lighting line. 

You'll find it all, in full detail 

in the new "Progress Accent 
Track Lighting" catalog. 

Write for your copy. 


progressioni 
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Amarlite Is Comi 


Jo Curtain’ 


In recent years the growth of the cur- : 
tain wall and curtain wall technology «= 
has required a specialized approach ' | 


xA Flex e^ " 


to this complicated business. 
Amarlite has made the commitment 
to serve this market. This commit- 
ment is backed by the dedication of 
our entire Atlanta plant facilities to. 
curtain wall production and the for- 
mation of our new Engineered 
Systems Group. 

cialized 

e ba Systems Group is 
devoted solely to the specialized 
needs of curtain wall. It is a project- 
oriented group which represents a 
single source of communication 
between the customer and the plant. 
And it provides a quick response to 
the specialized sales and engineer- 
ing needs of this complex business. 


This new organization expands our 
capability to participate in a broader 
range of custom and monumental 
projects and adds ap to our 
capability of handling design/build 
requirements. Single source respon- 
sibility insures the quick and accu- 
rate communication that allows us to 
respond to changing conditions 
while a project is under way. 
Professional 

Each project is assigned a Manager 
and a support team of specialists 
who handle the curtain wall system 
from inception through installation. 
This project team concept delivers 


the professional expertise to inter- 
face with architects, contractors and 
other key project influences. 

This is just one more example of 
Amarlite’s commitment to serve. For 
more specific information on how we 
can handle your curtain wall project 
needs, contact ARCO Building 
Products, P.O. Box 1719, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30301. 
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ARCO Building Products 


a unit of ARCO Chemical Company 
Division of Atlantic Richfield Company 


THE BRIGHTEST OUTLOOK IN ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS. 
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END WAL DAMAGE einen DE ARDOR 
ants cates mr aesthetically, either as an unobtrusive 


blend or as an architectural accent. 
Acrovyns been on-the-job fight- 
ing wall abuse for years. In fact in ` 
Tired of seeing bruised walls and thousands of installations around the 
crumbled corners in your otherwise world the Acrovyn system has saved 
pristine interiors? Well heres a prac- owners countless dollars in wall 
tical solution that won't compromise repairs. 
your design. Its the Acrovyn wall pro- So, if your walls are getting 
tection system and its good-looks bruised you should get Acrovyn — 
belie its tough shock-absorbing it fits beautifully 
resiliency. 
Dozens of bumper guard, corner 
guard and handrail profiles offer THEC/SGROUP 
protection for every need. And 28 Muncy, PA (717) 546-5941 
San Marcos, CA (619) 744-0300 
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